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PREFACE. 



Ws. haTO no particular partiality for the task of writing a pre&ce. 
It i» a ceremony imposed by custom, and is in general as irksome to 
the writer, as it is useless to the reader of the work, to which it is 
, appended. Publishers, however, have their own notions of what is 
proper, atld in their apprehension the preface is a component part of 
a well gotten up book, and may not be dispensed with without a de- 
parture from a long standing and inflexible law of tkeir profession. 
We hold a diflerent &ith, and are bold enoc^h to avow our belief, that 
if there be an abuse in literature, demanding above all others to be 
submitted te the process of immediate abolition, it is this one of forcing 
an author to supply his own book with a letter of introduction. For 
such, in practice, is most usually the substance of a preface. It is a 
brief history oif the birth and parentage of the book, wherein it is ex- 
pected that the author shall explain why it was written, and wherefore 
it has been published, vrith various other matters of no importance 
whatever in themselves, and of no interest to any, except Uie party 
thus offending against good manners ai\d correct taste. 

The only valuable quality that we have ever been discerning enough 
to discover in a prefiice, is the opportunity whictf it affords to a modest 
author to herald the peculiar reluctance with which he does an act 
that is entirely voluntary on his part, and which he undertakes with the 
greatest apparent self complacency. In these brief pages we read 
volumes of evidence in fovor of the patriotism and benevolence of 
authors ; and we cannot but honor a race so prolific in good offices, 
performed from the most amiable motives, yet attended with embar- 
rassing cinumstances of baidifrilness and^ self abasement We gather 
fitxn Uiese candid fragments of literaiy histoiy, that books are usually 
written merely to fill up a leisure hour, or to gratify the author's pro- 
penfflty for some fovorite study, without thamost distant intention of 
publication, and that they are only given to the public at the earnest 
solicitation of partial fiiends, or fi^om an amiable desire to be useful 
to a w<Nrld which is seldom grateful for the liberal self sacrifices thus 
made. The man who in this manner gives to a thankless public the 
treasured gleanings of lus secret hours of joy — ^the record of his pri- 
vate thoug;hts and studies — the unpremeditated out-pourings of his 
mind, or ^ choice reflections of his wisest and saddest moments — 
merely to gratify his friends, and to instruct the community, must be 
veiy philanthropic indeed. Nor is this all. The histoiy of books, as 
devdoped in pre&ces, discloses further, that they aie, for. the most 
part, veiy hastily written, and full of imperfections, notwithstanding 
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^hich the writers generously yield lliem up, with all their fitnltfi, 
submitting meekly to the blame of these, rather than withhold that 
which friends applaud and the public is eager to receive. We leam 
too, from the same authentic source, that it is not vanity, ambition, 
nor the lust of gain^ that induces the reluctant author to throw his 
bread upon the waters in the hope of finding it again after many days ; 
that however contemptuous may be our opinion of a volume, none 
think so badly of it as the writer ; and that none are so indifferent as 
to its &te, as him who gave it existence. Like the bird ai the desert, 
who buries her eggs in the sand, he abandons his precious manuscript 
to its fate« to be hatched by the parental care of the bookseller, and 
nurtured under the tender mercies of the critic. 

But although prefaces, serve thus a valuable purpose in a£Rnding 
the earliest and most frank intelligence of the impeifections of books, 
and the disinterested philanthropy of authors, we adhere to the opin- 
i(m we have expressed against them, because we apprehend that 
however acceptable may be the information they convey, it is suc|i as 
would most usually be ascertained without them. The public might 
be safely left to inifer the unambitious character of the author, trim 
the contents of his work ; and the partiality of friends, from the extent 
of the demand which may appear to have been made upon their 
charity. 

There is one case however, in which we condder a pre&ce desira- 
ble and appropriate^a rare case, we admit, but one that occurs, 
whenever an author has any thing to say to the public about his book, 
wl^ch may be as prc^rly said by himself as by another. Such is 
the predicament in which we are placed at this moment; and having 
written .much for the gratification of others, we hope to be excused 
for occupying a few pages> with an explanation for our own particu- 
lar benefit. 

In the two volumes of << Sketches of History, Life, and Manners, 
in the West,'' recently published, the author at|empted to illustrate 
the spirit and character of the history of this interesting region, by 
throwing together in a popular form, such materiab relating to that 
subject, as were within his reach. These fragments, for sudi they 
may be properly called, were necessarily brief and unconnected, for 
some of the topics were new, and with regard to most of them, but 
little aid could be deriviid from books. Much of the work consisted 
of t^e traditions which the author had collected, and the observations 
he had made, during a residence of twenty years in the western coun- 
try, during the greater part of whicli he has been oigaged in pursuits 
which obliged him to travel much, and to associate intimately with 
the ^ople. It was not intended, nor was it pracUcahle, to. give to 
such sketches the condensation of history, or the form of a continuoiis 
narrative ; all that was attempted was an, unconnected series of |nc- 
turps, exemplifying the nature of the wants whkh characterised the 
setyement of ti[ie Western States* and the peculiar chaiacter of the 
adventures, the sufferiugs^ the daring, and the intelligience of the pMh 
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neen. In this hasty outline, one of the objects of the ttrthor was, to 
place in bolder relief than any in which they had heretofore been pre- 
sented, many fiurts which are highly honorable to the character of the 
western people, and to disprove the prejudiced and distorted charges 
of ignorance, brutality, and heathenism, whieh have been alledged 
against them. A simple denial of the statements was not sufficient; 
it was necessary to adduce the evidence which should refute them, 
and accordingly a series of fifccts were presented, wMch shew ooncla- 
aively to any candid mind, that among those who have founded colo- 
nies or states on our continent there have been none who have excelled 
the western pioneers in hardihood or generous courage, none have 
shewn more forbearance or humanity, nor have any, in laying the 
foundations of civil government, observed with greater strictness the 
maxims of justice, morality, and order. 

These &cts have not been controverted, but the inferences drawn 
from them have given ofience to some, who have been pleased, upon 
the authority of inferior evidence to arrive at conclusions more in ac- 
cordance with tiieir preconceived notions, or local prejudices. 

]bi the North American Revi«w, No. XCII, the editor has conde- 
scended to notice the existence of the writer of these volumes, as we 
believe-^mr the first time— for that work is so very ^orth American, 
as seldom to bring within the scope of its criticism the literature of 
the more genial latitudes of our republic. When he deigns, therefore, 
to extend his vision beyond the diarmed circle, which though some- 
what small is supposed to comprise the concentrated effiilgence of 
American genius, and favors the world with his notions of things in 
the distant and dark comers of the continent, it becomes us to listen 
with reverence to his opinions. In the West especially, buried as we 
are in those clouds of ignorance of which we are so ofiien reminded, 
we should not only be gratefid for any notice bestowed on us from so 
high a source, but should diligently study, and respectfully learn, our 
own history and character, from sudi undoubted authority. 

When we learned that our humble volumes had been noticed in the 
respectable pages of the North American, we could not but feel com- 
plimented, and it was with no small degree of admiration and awe 
that we read the following strictures: 

<* Judge Hall is not an accurate writer. - In the work before us 
(vol. 1, p. 247) he informs us that Sir William Johnson purchased 
of the Six Nations, in 1768, their claim to the lands on the North- 
west side of the Ohio to the*Great MiamL This does not appear on 
the treaty. Page 251 represents two grants froifi the Cherokees to 
Henderson and his company; whereas it appears there was only one, 
the other being a grant to the crown in 1770. On page 31 (voL^ 2,) 
he alters the date of the purchase of Louisiana from 1808 to 1795, 
probably confounding it with the Spanish treaty of 1795. On page 
- 86, he comes to the conclusion that there was nothing treasonable in 
the Spanish conspira<^ on « dispassionate Consideration of the whole 
mattsc But in this dispassionate eonsideratbn he hM whoUy iMut* 
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ted the mo6t%rep6onable features, saying nothing of the proposal made 
through Power in 1797 to withdraw from the Federal Union, and 
to form a government ** wholly unconnected with the Atlantic States ;*' 
nothing of the hundred thousand dollars offered as a bribe to bring 
this about ; and nothing of the conceahnent of the whole matter by 
all concerned. AU this looks a little treasonable. On page 119 he 
calls Kaskaskia a garrisoned town, when the fort was unoccupied, 
and the town defended only by militia ; and on page 124, he tells us 
' that the capture of Yincennes in 1779 led to the settlement of Louis- 
ville ip 1778»" / , . * 

We copy this paragraph entire, as a remarkable specimen of (he 
great amount of accurate historical knowledge, and critical accumen, 
which may be crowded into a small paragraph by the editor of the North 
American. ■ Unfortunately however, the paragraph is not original — 
as eveiy allegation cpntained in it, is extracted from an article pub- 
lished in May last, in an obscure periodical called the Western Mes- 
senger, and signed by Mann Butler. Indeed the coincidence between 
these two articles in many respects h such, that it would not be diffi- 
cult to prove from them a common origin, as conclunvely as a New 
York .writer proved Captain Basil Hall to be Mrs. TroUope. This 
coincidence is the more remarkable, as the editor of the North 
American, in the article in question, institutes a parallel between us . 
and Mr. Butler, giving the preference to the latter, who, in his opinion 
expels in " fairness, earnestness, and fidelity ;" while Mr. Butler seems 
to entertite th^ same opinion of himself, and in his endeavors to con- 
vict us of error, complacently quotes his own book as authority. As 
they both therefore agree that Mr. Butler is an accurate hbtorian, we 
ask the fi^vor of them to read the following sentences : 

The first is from the North American : 

Jud^ Hall is not an accurate writer. In the work before us he 
informs us that Sir William Johnson purchased of the Six Nations 
in 1768, their claim to the lands on the North west side of the Ohio 
to the Great Miami. This does not appear on the trea^. 

The next is .from Mann Butler's Review: ^ 

*^ Mr. Hall not only withholds all credit from others ior reyivmg 
this ancient and important documeiit of western history ; but veith the 
treaty UQder his eyes, mistakes its purport so much, as to represent it 
as ceding the country north west of the Ohm, while not an acre north 
west of that river was ceded by the Indians till the treaty of Fort 
Mcintosh in 1786." 

The third extract is from.ihe "Histoiy*' of the same Mann Butler, 
andisasfoUows: 

** In 1781, Cok>nel Crogfaan who, fi>r thirty yeav had been deputy 
8uperintend<mt among the Six Nations deposed^ ** that thes^ Indians 
dahned by right of conqi^est, all the lands on the. south east side of 
the Ohio, to the Cherokee river, and on the -wett tide^ dovm to the 
Big Miamiy otherwise called Stony River." Thit title, a$ hat been 
meintainedf -wot alienated to the BriUth crown in the treaty to 
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Which refertfue hoi ju9i ban hadP Hkitoiy of J|C«iitfMk7, 
p. 6 dc 6. 

The traaty here tttodedito^ii the traety efFott Stanwix, fiid hi 
reference to the point at issne, we have on one side the aiMrtiona of 
the Editor of die North American, and Mr. Bntler hi hie diaraeter 
ctf reviewer, «nd on the other my«^ and die aame Mr. Butler in hhr 
diazactm of historian. There heing therefbn an eqoal wmght of 
teetimoay on each side, ow inaccuracy is not established; and we 
recommend that Ihe editor of the North American cross examiiie his 
witnesses, or, what would be better, read the treat]^, 

The next charge in the North Ameiitfftn, is as ioDows: ** Page 
261 represents two grants ftem die Cherokeea to Henderson and his 
company ; whereas it appeara diat diere was only one, die other 
being a grant to the crown in 1770." Mr. Bader makes the same 
charge more at length. Had either of these gentlemen read the book 
carefully, which they nndertake to condemn, they would hare seen 
mtaX we state {vtA, 1, p. 346) that <sat aocomit of these transactions 
was compiled ** from the original papers of the gentlemen concerned" 
— ^they woold have seen that the boundaries described in the two 
deeds, are disthicdy and separately set forthr—ther would have seen 
further, (vol. 2, p. 373,) that in a memorial of Henderson and com- 
pany to Congress diey ezpresily state that ** they the said company 
obtained from the said Indians two teveral deedt** — and if these as- 
sertera of our inaccuracy are still incredulous we vrill at any time they 
will call upon uii, take great pleasure in shewmg them the original 
deeds, which are in our possession. 
The next count in the indictment is this : 
" On page 81, (vol. 3.) he alters the date of the purchase of Louis- 
iana, from 1803 to 1796, probably coaibunding it with the fi^mnish 
treaty of 17»6." 

Tliis charge is simply untrue. There is not a single date of vsj 
description on page 31, voL 3,nor is the purchase of Louisiana, stated, 
<m that or my other page of the work, to have occurred in 1796. Had 
the editor of the North ^meiican written with the « Sketdies^ before 
him, he would not have Men into this mistake, but having incau- 
^tiously copied the same blundeimg Original before aBuded to, he has 
adopted the cahimmeeof another, man, and made them his own hf 
the reiteration. 

^ The next charge is made more at length, and connsts of several 
disUnct misapprehensions and mkstatements, sa grossly inaccmale 
that it is difficult to ecmceive how any gentleman professing to be a 
oitie could have ventured to place upon papw : 

" On pagB 36 he comes to the conchision, that diere Was nodiing 
treescmaUe indie Spanish cons^racy on a dii^passionale consideration 
of "the whole matter.^' But in this dispassionate consideration he 
has wholly omitted the' most treasonable features, saying nothmg of 
die proposal made dirottgh Power in 1797, to widldraw from die 
Federal Union, and to finm a government << wholly unconnedsd widi 
A . 
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that of the Atlantic States f nothing of the hundred thousand dollaiv 
offered to "Sehastian as a bribe to bring about this ; nothing of the 
oonoeahnent of the*whole mat^r by all, concerned* All this looks a 
little treasonable.'' 

The above paragraph is a condensed paraphrase of more than a 
imge of twaddling and incomprehensible matter in Mr. Butler^s re- 
view, an4 may be readily answered. We denied in substance that, 
relative to the matter alluded to, there was any treasonable conduct 
or intention, on the part of the people of Kentucky, or their leading 
men ; while Mr. Butler, for the purpose of fixing ^e stain of treason 
upon some of the most coi^icuous men of that State, enters into a 
long detail of offers that were rfiade them by the SpanUh Governor 
of Lomdana. He seems not to comprehend that his entire argument 
is a non fequitur, nor does the editor of the North American hesitate 
to adopt his sophisms. The proof that treasonable oSeta were made 
by one party, does not prove that another party, to whom they were 
made, w^re traitors. On the contrary, if the o^er was not accepted, 
the inference is in &vor of the iimocence of the party declining them ; 
and in this very ease, after pertinaciously insisting that the Kentuck- 
ians were traitors, because the Spanish crown endeavored to corrupt 
them, Mr. Butler clumsily defeats his own argument, by admitting 
that the oSkxa of the Spanish, were ** indignantly rejected*' by some 
of the persons, while he does not show that they were accepted by 
any. But the strangest assertion is made by the North American, 
when he accuses us of saying << nothing of the concealment of the 
whole matter by all concerned." So far from there having been any 
concealment, all the circumstances attending these transactions were 
pubUc, and the most 6f them were communicated by the persons 
attempted to be implicated, to the Legislature of Kentucky, and the 
President of the United States. In reference to the frankness with 
which these disclosures were made we remarked, at page 35, vol. ^, 
of the Sketches — " If these men were conspirators, they were the 
most frank, communicative, and honest men, that ever deserved that 
appellation ; if they entertained designs hostile to the honor or the 
interests of their country, they certainly were singular in their choice 
of their confidants — ^members of. Congress, and officers of the law 
themselves, thetr comipunications are addressed to the President, to 
a judge, and to the people !" Such is the evidence upon which the 
North American charges xis with inaccuracy, and revives an obsolete 
cdumny upon some of the purest patriots lOf our country. 

There is <me notion in the Review of the North American for 
which the writer of that article is entitled to full credit, as it is ond of 
the very few remarks which he has ventured to make, without the 
authority of his confederate^ the historian of Kentucky. We quote 
it, at length: 

** Judge Hall, in attempting to make out a theory "which character- 
ises the intercourse of the Americans with the Indians as habitually 
cruel and unfaithful, has brought an accusation against the Pilgrims 
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d New England, so grossly inaocurate that we cannot let it pass un- 
noticed. After praising them for various qualities, he goes on to say, 
that, ** the perversion of public opinion which could lead such men, 
themselves the victims of oppression, and the asserters of liberal prin- 
ciples, to treat the savages as brutes, must have been wide spread 
and deeply seated ; yet sudi was certainly their conduct** The re- 
viewer continues ^this charge filled us with surprise. We tried to 
recal the events in New England annals, which might justify such a 
€weepihg assertion.''. We have no doubt that the surprise expressed 
is quite sincere, as we have had evidence enough that the reviewer's 
historical reading has not been veiy extensive ; the difficulty therefore 
' which he experienced in recalling the events to which we alluded is 
quite natural. He need not, however, have caUed spirits from the 
vasty deep, which 'would not come, by taxing his recollection — ^for had 
he turned to page 60, vol 1. of the ** Sketches," he would have found 
the instances quoted in which the founders of New England treated 
the ^vages as brutes. He would there have foond extracts from the 
history of Conn^cut by Trumbull, in which we are told of an in- 
stance in which thir^ Indians, who were prisoners taken in battle, 
•were put to death, wBUe ** the Pequot women and children who had 
been captivated, were divided among the troops. Some were carried 
to Connecticut, others to Massachusetts. Th^ peopU #f Moaaachu- 
setti^ sent a number of the women and boys to the West Indies, and 
sold them as slaves /" Many more such instances could be quoted, 
but we have sufBciently diewn, that we stated only the truth — ^for if 
the massacre of prisoners in cold blood, and the sale of women and 
diildren into slaveiy be not considered treating them as brutes, we 
need ofSsr no other evidence. 

But the whole of the last paragraph which we have quoted from the 
North American, is a disingenuous endeavour to deceive. ^ We did 
not attempt " to make out a theory which characterises the intercourse 
of the Americans with the Indians as halntually cruel and unfaithful" 
— but on the contrary we shewed conclusively that the Americans 
had been niore just in their intercourse with the savages, than any 
other civilized nation, except the French, and the writer of that article 
has entirely misconceived our object, or deliberatehr misrepresented 
it. His confederate Mr. Butler objects to the same |>art of our book 
for another reason. In illustrating our sutject we mtroduced some 
well known facts in history, relative to the dealings of the Spanish 
and Portuguese discoverers, with the American Indians and Africans; 
and Mr. Butler's <^mment is as follows : " The views of Mr. Hall on 
this part of his subject are not suffidently enlightened by original and 
native authorities, and too full of political speculation to maintain any 
critical details." The objectioii in the first member of this sentence, 
when translated out of the writer's vernacular, which even his Boston 
ally admits to be rather homely, seems to be, that we should have 
ventured to state timt Columbus discovered America, and that the 
Portuguese doubled the Cape of Grood Hope, without giving original 
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and native tnihmiies, in the 'Spanish, Portugiiea^, Hottentot, and 
Indian tongues, to prove these very novel and hazardous propneitjong. 
We thought it sufficient to make some general reflections, in plain 
English, and to relj on the intelligence of our readers for all thie cor- 
roboration the case required, and we certainly did not expect to b^ 
called upon to produce documents in four or five languages, to prove 
that the Indians and AMcans suffered much unprovoked tnrong. 
Mr. Butler however, with a more scholastic taste, and a devotion to 
philology resulting either from professional habits, or from his recent 
alliance and association with &e North Ameri^ critic, thinks our 
text would be vastly improved by a dash of the Mexican, Castilian, 
Malay, or perhaps a copious interlardinff of any outlanding dialect 
which might be original and native. What he means by saying 
that the ** Sketches'' are << too foisioi political flpeculation to maintain 
any critical details,*' may perhaps be guened at by his northern 
friends, but certainly is not very obvious. Ix would seem, that poU' 
tical speculation might as well be made Uie subj^t of criticism as 
any other ; And it is a ratW singular reason for an historian to give for 
avoiding a subject, that it is political The political cqpeculations of 
his own book may possibly set criticism at defiance; but this iano 
criterion by wluch to judge others. *> 

The most jmusinff part of the ciiCicism of Mr. Butler, we shall now 
place before our reaoers, as a cuxious ipecimen of the ** fairness^ and 
JideUty" for which he ia so much extolled by his Boston firiend.* He 
says " Mr. Hall has availed himself of other men's labors, without any 
adknowledgement, in a manner which we can neither reconcile wi^ 
justice nor generosity. Now it strikes us that when a man has 
brought to %ht new sources of information, either by the revival of 
forgotten documents, or by obtaining new focts; he should enjoy the 
credit due to labors for the public gratification with writers who have 
gathered the fimit of these labors. Such we consider the case vnth 
the descent of the Miittssij^ by the Taylors, 1769 ; the expedition 
of Cai>t. Thomas BuUit with the McAfees in 1773 ; the treaty of Fort 
Stanwix in 1768, and the establishment of a proprietary g^veipment 
in Kwtucky in 1775. These fects are all used without any mention 
that they were not the result of the author's own inquiries.' 

We doubt verf much whether many of our readers will sympathise 
vnth this complaint-— for it will very generally be conceded that it 
vras quite unnecessary for us to tril the pubUc that <<these factt'* 
were not the result of our inquiries, for as the^e facts occurred before 
we were bom, they oould not have resulted firom my of our doings. 

The charge of our using Mr. Butler's labors, is'too childish to re« 
quire a reply, and we only notice it vnth other things, to ih«w up in . 
his proper oofors the writer who is extolled by the North American as 
being *<]n the higher qualltiee of an lustorian" *< above «]1 praise.'* 
We have no doubt that Mr. Butler, in the simplicity of his heart, 
verily believes that he discovered the treaty of Fort Stanwix, and thai 
It is very vnong in us to aUude 1o it, without citing him 88 sttthflrity^ 
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How all luiowledge of that memorable event came to be obliterated, 
we are not told, but we are informed how the historian of Kentucky 
made the marveHous discovery which has induced him to appropriate 
that elent to himself «nd the reader will read with admiration, that 
Mr. Butler" with great trouble and disappointment^ traced this treaty 
from Dr. Franklin's memorial in his works !" and brought it to light, — 
yea, brought it out of the darkness of Dr. Franklin's obscure, into the 
marvellous light of the history of Kentucky ! We are only surprised 
that he did not publish the whole of Dr. Franklin's works in his ap- 
pendix, and thereby not only rescue them from the neglect into which 
he seems to think they have &llen, but become himself the happy 
proprietor of all that was written by that great philosopher. But 
much as we sympathise in the trouble which he was put to seeking, 
and the Saappointment be met with in finding it, we hope we shall 
stand excused for having gathered what little we said about it from 
Marshall, Franklin, or some other of the numerous writers who had 
spoken of it, and for having forgotten to record that it was the same 
txeaty that Mr. Butler read about in Dr. Franklin's works and wrote 
about in the history of Kentucky. 

As for the plagiarism complained of in reference to BuHit, Taylor, 
and the McAfees, my offence is comprised in four lines : *^ In the year 
1 773^ Thomas Bulli^ Hancock Taylor, and the McAfees engaged vrith 
ardiDr and succ^s in &e business of exploring and settling Kentucky, 
and became concqpicuous individuals in the new community." This 
statement is not controverted, and if it be true that the gentlemen named 
were conspicuous men, we are not aware of any patent right which the 
historian of Kentucky could have for manu&icturing their adventures 
into a book. AH that we have said of them was printed by others, long be- 
fore Mr. Butler became an author, and probably still longer before the 
editor of the North American-commehced the study of western history. 

The most singular claim of Mr. Butler, is that in regard to the pro- 
prietary government of Henderson and company. We expressly 
stated, at page 246, vol. 2. of the Sketches, that these facts were com- 
piled, " from the original papers of the gentlemen concerned." Seve- 
ral of these papers'are published entire in our appendix, and all of 
them remain in our possession. They furnish the qf^ly accurate ac- 
count of the events alluded to. which had been published, and bear little 
resemblance to the statemenf of the same events given by Mr. Butler, 
who never saw the origin^ papers, and had no knowledge 6f them 
except from our publication. 

The queer notion of Mr. Butler, that all the facts which he is 
pleased to compile into his book, became thereby his individual pro- 
perty, even when they are confessedly taken by l^im from other writers, 
has a touch of oddity about it which does him credit, as it is certainly 
(Hie of the very few original ideas that have dropt from his pen. 
Through his whole article he complains of the injustice we have done 
him, in writing on the same subjects upon which he has written — for 
that we ever copied any thing from him he does not pretend — and if 
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■we had of translating some of his crudities into the English language, 
we should be glad to know why we might not daim the credit of 
bHnging them to light,, upon the same principle that Mr. Butler 
claims the fragments which he has brought to light from the pulilished 
writings of Franklin. It is singularly unfcHrtunate however, for this 
charge of plagiarism, that the pubUc is generally aware, that we wore 
engaged in writing and puUishing, on western subjects, about ten 
years before the History of Kentucky made its appearance, and the 
'^ Sketches,'' as is stated in the preface to that work, are but a re-pub- 
lication of articles which had been separately published in periodicals, 
and which the author collected into the two volumes in question. 
The eastern critic might not have been aware of this fact — ^forwe will 
do him the justice to admit, that he has given ample evidence of his 
innocence of any personed knowledge on the subject^ btit he has in 
giving currency to the calumnies of- Mr. Butler, done injustice to us, 
and practised a fraud upon the public. 

We jshall quote one more instance of the critical tact of our joint 
opponents, in which it vdll be seen, not oidy how keen they mutually 
are, upon the scent of an inaccurate siatement, but how remarkably 
they coincide in sentiment Had the same mind, or same want of 
mind dictated both articles, they could not be more identical in spirit. 

Mr. Butler says, we " represent Kaskaskia as a garrisoned town," 
and as " fortified," vol. 2, 'page 119, and adds, " It is true there w«b a 
fort ; but the only garrison that could be obtained for it was the mi- 
litia of the.village, who, at the attack by Col. Clark, were snugly at 
their houses ; and their governor, Mr. Rocheblare was in bed." The 
North American echoes ** he calls Kaskaskia a garrisoned town, when 
the fort was unoccupied and the town defended only by militia." The 
facts here enumerated miiSt certainly have been brought to light by 
the historian of Kentucky, and asheis a great stickler for the inviol- 
ability of his Uterary property, .fUture writers should be careful how 
they infringe it We are sure that no other historian ever found out, 
that a town at which *< it is true there was a fort," was not fortified, 
or that a place was not. garrisoned, because the "only garrison" was 
militia. The striking fact that the governor " was in bed," is en- 
titled to great weight, yet we confess we have our doubts,, whether in 
strictness, the individuals composing ^ military body, cease to be 
soldiers, whenever their commander puts on his night cap, and whether 
the garrison, which was a garrison when Mr. Rocheblare was viv^e 
awake, became a garrison no longer, when that important personage 
sought the repose of the pillow. Butler in his history, at page 53, 
relates, that " the fort was taken ; Clarke entered it by a postern gate 
left open on the river side, of the fortification"^-hvLt the same Mr. 
Butler turned critic, and commenting on our account of the same event, 
denies that place to be /orft^e J,. which he had himself admitted to 
have a fort and a fortification / aijd he speaks of Clark as entering 
the fort by a gate which was left open, and taking it, which was no 
very great exploit, if the fort was not fortified) and had no garrison. 
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If there was neither .annament, uor men, in the fort, we cannot con* * 
ceive why Clark should assail it, or the accurate Mr. Butler describe 
the capture ; and on the whole we adhere to our opinion, that a place 
which has a fort is fortified, and that a town protected by soldiers, eveix. 
though they be militia, does not cease to be garrisoned when the go- 
vernor goes to sleep. 

W6 have deemed it a matter of proper self defence, to expose the 
frivolity of the criticisms by which it has been attempted to destroy 
the reputation of the sketches of the west ; and to exhibit the singu- 
lar collusion between our two assailants, who have each asserted the 
same charges, and with a remarkable ^tality, have in every instance 
based their accusations upon faadftehood or misapprehension; Having 
thus refuted each of the several charges of inaccuracy, brought against 
us by the North American, we have discharged a duty to ourselves, 
and to the subject ; and we leave it to others to decide upon the cor- 
rectness of the sweeping denunciation, pronounced by the Boston 
critic. Disguising his spleen under a Jesuitical air of firankness, he 
remarks, <* The work of Judge Hall is written in his usual easy and 
graceful style ; it is calculated to interest readers who wQuld venture 
upon a regular history ; vnthout being very profound, it has an air of 
■philosophy, well adapt^ to the parbur fireside; -without much ac- 
curacy, it rambles over the whole gpround, so as to satisfy an easy 
curiosity." Again, he says of us << He professes to be a western man ; 
the scene of his stories is generally in the west; his incidents are 
taken from western life ; but of toestem character he knotot little^ 
and of Toestern spirit he poneaaea notJiinff" We have of course 
lib reply to make to these assertions ; they are the opinions of the 
*critic who has an undoubted right to think as he pleases, and to say 
what he thinks. Whether he is qualified to judjge of western charac- 
ter and spirit is another question ; we think we have already shewn 
that he is grossly ignorant of the whole subject The intelligent 
reader will however be not a little amused when we inform him, that 
after the critic had run through the catalogue of offences which we 
have quoted, he adds ^* these are small matters'* and again ** with these 
qualifying remarks we recommend the '< sketches'' to our readers 
as a work full of entertaining anecdote and description." What a 
clever critic ! How much 4iis readers must be obliged to him for re- 
commending to them a work vmtten tvithout much accuracy , by one 
who knov>8 little of his subject, and poaaeaaea nothing of ita spirit. 
These however are in his judgment, <* small matters," and we have no 
doubt that he is sincere in the belief that to write well on a subject it 
is not necessary to understand it, or to treat it with accuracy, and that 
he has acted upon these principles ysi his own very recondite essay 
upon western history. ** Judge Hall's books," says this remariuibly 
acute critic, *^ might all have b^n composed by one who had never 
been beyond the atmosphere of Loudon, but who had heard a few 
anecdotes, and read a few works about the westefl^ world.'^ In the 
next sentence but one he speaks of Judge Hall's '< wttt earned fkme ;*' 
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• and we are left at a loss to imagine how a well earned fame, or any 
feme at all, «ouId be acquired by one without knowledge, or accuracy, 
where incidents are taken from western life, which he knows nothing 
about, and of which he could have written as well, had he " never 
been beyond the atmosphere of London'' — ^unless we again resort to 
the conclusionthat our critic fancies that " a well earned fame," may 
be the ofiapring of ignorance and self conceit, and proposes to fumi^ 
in his own prwluction a splendid^ insttoce of this species of illogiti- 
mat6 success. 

To enable our western readers tojudge of the degree of knowledge, 
as well as of candor, with which the North American has examined 
this subject, we shall make some further quotations, from which it 
will appear that we are not the only mark at which the reviewer dis- 
charges hia envenomed shafts. In allusion to the Spanish conspiracy, 
he says : " From these facts, taken wholly from Mr> Butler, who is 
evidently disposed to shield the actors in them as fiir as possible from 
censure, it appears evident, that most of the leading men in Ken- 
tucky, through a long course of years, were in &vor of separating 
from the union, and establishing an independent government, and 
took every measure in their .power to bring this about." 

So frur from there being a word of truth in this statement, Mr. 
Sutler's book conq^sed and mixed up as it is, afibrds no evidence 
*< that most of the leading men in Kentucky," frivored the proposition 
alluded to. Even the bitter newspaper denunciations of the day, 
published in the heat of party warfare, and which have biassed the 
decision o^ Mr. Butler, do not accuse but a few individuals ; and so 
far fr^ using " every measure in their power to bring this about," llbt 
a single measure of the kind was adopted. The question in relation 
to the right of the American people tp navigate the Mississippi, was 
zealously argued in the newspapers, and at the conventions, and other 
public meetings of the Kent^ckians, and the opinion was openly ex- 
pressed, that if our government should not secure to the western citi- 
zens, a right so vitally necessary, they would be compelled, in self-de- 
fence, to erect a separate government From such expressions — used 
in the heat of an animated discussion, the reviewer infers that mea- 
tures -mere taken to bring a separation. In speaking of the French 
intrigue, he remarks ** Here again we #ee distinguished citizens of 
Kentucky, such men as Shelby and Clark, underrating or overlook- 
ing the duties which they owed the Federal government, in a mad 
sympathy with French republicanism. Mr. Butler attempts to defend 
govemof Shelby' for the course tiUcen by him in this matter, and Judge 
Hall passes it over with his usual easy negligence." This paragraph 
is just as '> inaccurate," as all the others we have quoted, and shews 
with how little care the reviewer had read the history of a people whose 
leading men he calumniates. Gencgral Clark proposed to do» precise- 
ly what general Houston, Mr. Burnet, and other Americans are now 
doing, with the af^[>robation of a large portion of the American peo< 
pie. He proposed to wrest from the Spaniards, a portion of ^ejr 
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• 
^orth American pofseBsiolis by meaof of an ann j to be raiaed in tiie 
western States. Governor Shelby, as called npon to arrest the ex|)6- 
cUtioD, and hesitated because he was donbtfoi whether he had any 
power under the constitution of Kentucky, to prevent the citizens of 
that State, from emigrating with anns in their hands. A similar ease 
has occurred in our times, and we ask, what governor has arrested the 
Tohmteers who have paiised through our country on their way to 
Texas 1 Troops have been ]publie^ enlisted, public meetings have 
been held, banners have been presented ; while ahnost simultaneous- 
ly the Texan revolt has been spoken of with approbation on the floor 
of Congress. If no duty to the Federal Government has been violat- 
ed in this case, none was violated by general Clark, the scruple of 
Shelbjr ^as justiliable,' and the eminent services of these revolutiona- 
ry heroes mighf have protected their meniories from the 'siq)ereilious 
sn#er of the reviewer as well as fromthe needless defence o£the historian. 
It is however not surprising that the reviewer who could venture 
an excuse for Hull, who had surrendered a gallant army, without 
striking a blow, to an inferior force, under dicumstanees whjch con- 
clusively shew that either treason or4he most abject cowardice, was 
tke impelling motive of the disgraceful act^-should fed but little 
sympathy for the. reputation of such men as Clark and Shelby. 
Where he learned that the defence published by Hull ''caused a de- 
eded change of opinion through a great part of the nnion,^ we are 
unable to decide, unless ^t was in some such work as the admirable 
Histoiy of Kentucky, wherein he read of the ''syren song of' peace 
and farming,*' whidn was so artfully sung br Col Burr. 

Jp. further evidence of the '".accuracy'' of our reviewer, and hit 
kjQOwledge of western character, we quote the following lemaiks, 
wherein he sets forth his qpinion of the Kentuckians : '^For fear of 
using Puritanical restraints, the diild is left to go his own way t» 
destruction. Mothers encourage their children to fight withmeir 
companidns, and praise their passion or anger. The death of those 
children, shot or stabbed in some vrikl fray, is too often the terrible 
result of such early lessons. Young ladies lavidi their fevor and np» 
probation on the chivabric, and give their smiles to the lawless repro- 
bate Who glories in the murder^ he has committed on the field of 
honor." All this is deliberately' set down, as the sober truth, in tlie 
r^orth American Review, a periodical of the hi^^est class, purportinir 
to be conducted under the auspices of gentlemen and sdiolars, who 
are not sparing of their indignatiflii when similar remarks are made 
by Eng^h tourists. They give w$ these sentiments without quali- 
fication as applicable Jo a whole peopl&^-a people as generous, as 
virtuous, as moral, as respectable, as those of^any other state in the 
union. The statement Ut not, that tome children are left to go their 
own way to destrustion, but that all are alike abandoned to vice^ 
not that «ome mothers encourage their children to fight, but that such 
is the admonition of the^^ntucky matron-^not that some young 
kuhes piefwC a r^ncobate whose hand is stained with blood, but that^it 
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is the taste of the Kentucky maiden to lavish her smiles on tiie mui^ 
derer. We would ask the reviewer how he would like to see the be- 
setting sins of a portion of the population of his own state set down . 
as characteristic of the whole people] Suppose son^e one should 
wiite of them — ^the child is brought up in tiie love of money, and 
the hatred of Roman Catholics. Mothers encourage their cluldren 
to counterfeit bank notes, to fabricate bad shoes and leaky tin vessels, 
and to manufacture ingenious woodei;! imitations of nutmegs. The 
discipline of the penitentiary, o;r the Lynching of these children in 
southern latitudes, is too often the teifible result of such ^arly lessons. 
Young ladies lavi^ their smiles on the lawless reprobfite who glories 
in having assisted at the tearing down of a convent. Their chivaliy 
is displayed in making war upon women. We dc^not say that one 
word of this would be true of the people of Massachusetts — but we 
do assert vdthout the fear of contraidictidn, by anyHendid Inan, tftat 
it wduld be just as true as the reviewer's character of the Kentuckiahs. 
But we are not yet done with our reviewer. His gall is concen- 
trated at the sequel of his article, like the drop of poisofi upon &e 
sting of the venomous insect, and he sums up his opinion of •aettem 
character after the following Cushion : ** Religious restraint is needed, 
moral principle is- needed, wise gu^ance is needed. A deep rever- 
ence for truth, a'profound respect for law, a ready submission to right, 
a loyal allegiance to duty, these will make the western Character as 
perfect as hufbanity can ever hope to become." 

If this is Intended merely as one of those Yankee flourishes, written 
to make the village gossips roll up the whites of their eyes and ex- 
claim "do tell!" "why now you talk'!"'— it may pass. If it is one 
of those " awfiil disclosures," which are put forth to pioneer the- way 
for Boston school books, and schoolmasters, and agents, it may go 
for what itis worth. , But if thd editor of Ibe North American takes 
upon himself the responsibility of asserting with critical " accuracy" 
that vfestem character is deficient in reUgitnts restraint t moral 
principle J reverence for truths reapett for laWf submission to rights 
and allegiance to duty, we have only to say, that he is not the nian 
we took him for — his lack of information on the subject upon* which 
he has phosen to write for the edification of his readers, is a venial 
defect compared with the want of politeness, charity, and common 
sense, evinced in composition of such a paragraph. 

With regard to the work now offered to the public, we have only 
to remark, that like its predecessor, it consists of sketdies illustrative* 
of weistem subjects. The. greater portion of them have abeady been 
published in periodical works. The lurticle on ibe Public Domain, 
appeared in die American Quarterly Review, and that in relation to 
the Western Prairies, was wiitten for the Illhiois Monthly Magazine. 
We are thuiT particular, because several years have elapsed since a 
portion of this matter was first published, and a good d^ of it may 
have been << brought to ligh^ in the cA{»pilations that have sinee 
been made up, by persons who might be disposed to dispute the 
paternity of our o£ipring, if we did not thus specially identify it. 
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nTftrc WESTERN PLAIN. 



• CHAPITER I, 

The We^fteam Plain-— Its Liraito— Its Topognphj— The Gflosnl 

Character of its Formalion — ^Its Mineral JZesouices. 

t 

r 

In order to understand' the subject distinctly, it will be 
necessary to consider carefully the topography of that 
part of the v^ley of the Mississippi embraced within 
dur remarks, with a few of its geological features. It . 
extends from the western slope of the Allegheny moun^ 
•tains, to the great sand plains of the west, a distance of 
about fifteen hundred miles ; and from the northern lakes 
to the mouth of the Ohio, a distance of about six hun- 
dred mileB. " , . 

We confine ourselves chiefly within these limits, be- 
cause they circumscribe a territory naturally connected, 
by similafity of climate, and.coijtiguily of territory. It 
is properiy the PFeatj the seat of wh^it &t called the 
Western population, and the most valuable tract of coun- 
try in the United States. It eni braces the states of Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missoinii the territory of 
Michi^n, and parts of Virginia, Ppnnaylvania, and Ten- 
nessee, and a region of about* five hundred miles in 
width lying west of those organised ^boundaries. There 
is probably not on the globe; an equal expanse of sur- 
face, of such uniform fertility; s^id when ia addition to 
that advantage, we take into view, its t^nperate climate, 
its salubrity, the abundance of ^ mineral resources,^ the 
B 13 
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* * vspriety of its J^oductions, the multiplicity and extent o\ 
its navigable oomWiucatioQi, and it9 central position in 
relation to our tontuhmt, it will be eoneeded that there is 
none wbich better desm^ to be described «nd studied. 
The term va//cy— the valley of the Mississippi— 
'. ^ which . is popularly applied to this region, tloes not ex- 
press its real character, as it is in fact a plain, one of the 
most remarkable features of I7hich,i8 the great extent of 
level surface embraced within ila area ; for alfhbugh un- 
dulations, and even hills, sometimes swell before the eye 
of the traveler, th6 general plane is almost invariable. The 
difference in elevation over its ^hole surface — Wving out 
of view a few unimportant local Jnequaiities-ris oiJy a 
few feet. There is, however, a gradual declination frt>m 
the north east,' towards the southwest. This will become 
obvious from an exanunation, of the .annexed table, com- 
piled by Colonel Long, aad founded. on actual observi- 
^tions had in hi? expedition to ^ sources of tiie St. Peter 
' river. 

A table shewing'the ptobable altiUidee, in fett, of the wat^ 'level, «t 
. a variety of points thereio specified, above tide water. 

Points Indicated. Eievatiotu 

• Mouth of the Ohio River - - - ' - •- 300 
Ohio River at CincinnaU .• - -. -.v - 414 
Do. at the mouth of Sciota River - - 464. 
Do. at the inouth of Muskingum River • 541 
Surfiice of Lake Erie ; River des Plaines 90 mild^ 
above its mouth ; Mississippi at the head of the 
rapids Des Mcjnes'; and the Ohio, a few miles be- 
low Wheeling, Va. . - - - ... 565 
Lakes Huron and Michigan - - - - 571 

Lake Superior - - - - - - - ^ 595 

The Ohio at Pittsburgh ; the Mississippi at St. Peters ; 

and the Missouri at the D^uth of the River La Hatte. ,680 
Sources of the St. Peter and Red Rivers - . . 830 

Source of the Muskingum • 903 

Source of Big Beaver • ' - 907 

Source of the Sciota ------ 919 

Source of the Miadu - - - ' - - - 964 

Lake of the Woodt - - - ... . 1040 

BainyLake - - - - - - - -1100 
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Points Indicated, EievoH^n, 

.SouTcep of the stfeams on ii» route of ihe Ei^edi- 
tion, tributary to lakes Wiiiiie{>eck and iuperio^ ; . 
and head waters of the Mississippi - - , , I20a ' 

Dog Lake -• -t 1000 

Lak^ >yinnepeek - ^ « 

These elevations may be relied upon^ as possessing all 
the accuracy deSirable fbr thp purpose of topographical 
description, having been derived from sources entitled to 
the highest credit. They have jreference to the water • 
' surface, and shew, that from Pittsburgh, thfe Ohio river 
has a^ descent of less ^an four hundred feet, to its 
mbuth,-*^ distance, by its meanders, of eleven hundred 
miles; and th^t from the sources of the Mississippi to 
the same point, ii^ desert is only about seven hundred 
* feet.- The surface of the plain itself approaches still 
nearer to sgi actual level. Its north east corner near 
Pittsburgh, Jics at)out seven hundred feet above the 
tides 5 the plains of Kentucky and West-Tennessee are 
about the same height, and as we proceed westwardly 
up the Missouri or Arkansas, we reach similar elevations. 
Th^e are ilie .Exterior limits of the plain which de- 
scends as well from the Rocky Mountains, as from the 
Alleghenies, towards the, Missiasippii 

f*The great and nmnerous rivers that cross this plain," 
says $a acute writer in the American Quarterly Review, 
*^ instead of forming distinct valleys, do hat indent nar« 
row lines or grooves into its surface, barely sufficient to 
contain their' flpdds. Thes^ river channel, as the cnr« 
rent rolls on, must form a declivity, and towsords the 
lower ports of their. courses sink deep into the plain ; 
hence* the large rivers^ Ohio, Missouri and others, seem 
bordered with abrupt hills of several huikbred feet eleva- 
tion r ^^ thie. tops of these hills are the level orthe great 
plain, aftd are fonhed by smaller streams which fall into 
tfiose Istrge rivers; where their channels are thus worn 
down; itad to .^ve themselves an easy, slope, these 
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streatiis must wear down, in a corresponding^ manner the 
neighboring j)arts of the ^am ; and piesenting abrupt 
pointa!*)ctween tttteni, shew the appearance Of river hills." 
We give the language of another, in th^ instance, rather 
than our own, that our views may be corroborated by 
those of other persons. 

When we take into vi<^w the level suiAce, its unifonni- 
ty of conformation, and the fact that it rests on a coi»- 
4 tinuons stratum of rocj^:, which is found to preserve its 
horizontal piMsition with rem(lEu*kable regul^ty, it is not 
sittprising Uiat comparatively few water qourses taht their 
lise within the more central parts of }^ limits, and;that 
the subterranean currents, which are abundant, seldoni 
li/ie to the surface, but find vent upon' the margins of 
sl^eams, whete the valley has been washed down to thcdr * 
level. Rich as our coi^ntry is in noble rivers, almost all 
of those of superior magnitu^ take their rise in the dis- 
tant mountains, and receive comparatively but little trib- 
ate from the wide regicms through wBch, they roll; and 
thus the great streams^ whdeh in the spring of the; year, 
wben swelled by heavy rains, and by the melting snows 
of the monniains, fill tibieir banks ta overflowings become 
exhausted in the summer and autumn, by undergoing' in 
their long meandering courses, the impoverishing 'foro- 
ceesee of evaporation and abeiorption, T^hile th^y n^ceive ' 
but little aceestion from their tributarfes. The Ohio, 
Missouri, Cumberland, Tennessee, Arkansas, Red 
River, and all the great rivers' of Tennessee aCnd K^n- 
taxi^y, take their rise in the mountains, and the Missich 
sippi flows from a region beyond, the limits ofr our plain j 
^e IlUnois, Wabash* Slciota, Muskingum, Mianji, and 
others of seeondaiy importance, ori^nate in the interior 
of the plain, and aflford but little water during the dry 
part of the season^ , 

The formation of this plain, as the reader will Have 
dhrettdy diiSGOvered, iff secondary. It neste upe^ a hori* . 
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BOAtal timestone pan, of such depth that its thick iirata 
hare never been pierced teough, ahhdngh the auger has « 
penetrated into it in search of salt water, in many places, 
4rom four to sik hundred feet. The rock lies Imt a few 
feet below thesurface^ and supports throughout its whob 
extent, strata of bituminous coal, and saline impregnac 
tions.. To the decqmposition of tiiis limestone may be 
attnbuted, in part, the fertility- of the soil, while its ab- 
soihent and cavernous nature, prevents the accumulation 
of &wamps an,d standing pools, and renders the whole 
plain dry« and salubrious, in a remarkable' degree. The 
most striking indications of the cavehious character of 
tHe limestone, are to be seen in Kentucky and I'ennessee, 
where gigantic caves extend their varied and gloomy 
ramificationa, throughout the whole of the sub9trata of 
widely 5extended districts. The curious have exjplored 
some of these cavities for many miles, and spent succes- 
sive daysv in examining their winding passages, and pro- 
digious chambers, without beii^ able to discover their 
utmost limits. The same singular configurati<m of the 
iimestone is inferr^, in other places, in nearly all the 
western states, by the existence of curious depressions 
of the ^arth, popularly called sink holet^ which are deep 
funnel shaped cavities, sinking abruptly from the surface 
of the soil, and extending down to that of the rock, and 
whidi are doubtless caused by the dropping of the earthy 
. particles, through soipe fissure of the limestone. These 
holes are often found in lai:ge groupes, .when' they pre* 
sent a most singuTar appearance. They are usually dry ; 
but instances occur, where the outlet at the bottom having 
become choked by some- impervious substance, the rain 
water accumulates, and remains unexhausted throughout 
the year. , . ^ 

In the year 1811, a series of earthquakes continued for 
a few .months, to shake the whole southern portion of 
this immense district. The region of Kentuoky south 
b2 
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of €breen river, and southern part^ of Illi(iois aad;lla»- 
. fottri, formed the chief ^scenes of t^iia alarming {^Mnome^ 
aon, the vibrations of which were howevei* felt in a 
atight degree in the higher latitudes of the plaii^ Thm 
shocks were sufficiently severe to prostrate ehimmes» toad 
to cause the timbers of log and framed houses to be shaken^ 
and even separated. At New Madrid on. the Missisaip^iy 
the earth yawned, and the inhabitants were driven ^m 
their homes ; and at one point in that vicinity, so large a 
quantity of water is said to have been engulphedin ^ch^in 
beneath thebed of the river, that this mighty river ceased 
ibr a moment to roll its waters towards the ocean* The 
latter statement, however, must boTeceived wi&i^autioift, 
as it rests solely* upon, the hasty observations of a few 
panic stricken V03ragers, through an almost uninhabited 
region.' The terror caused by this visitation wass-. very 
great, and it still continues to- be a prominent subject in 
the traditions of that part of the country. But there is 
not the slightest reason for believing in the existence of 
any permanent causps, which would 'render this plain li- 
able to such occurrences. In the twenty-four years which 
have subsequently elapsed, the alann has not been re- 
peated ; while' the uniformity of the surface of thii? coun- 
try, and the remarkable absence of the appearances that 
indicate the disniption' of the strata, shew -that. such 
events had not occurred in eailier times. 

The first settlers, and the earliest travelers, spdke *of 
humcaiies of vast extent and tremenddjis pdwer, as 
aanong the peculiar phenomensi of this plain ; but their 
statements -have not been confirmed by experience. Those 
who travel over uninhabited countries, or reside in tem- 
porary dwellings in the Svildemess, are exposed in a 
greater degree than oitlinary, • to the accidents of the 
seasofis,. and are apt to magnify those usual occurrences, 
which might have passed unobserved unde^ otiher circum- 
stances, when less personal inconvenience or danger 
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woctldlwTereniited from tbem. The diveniitiies ef tem- 
per, aiiA of phTCHcal organiflatton, are eo.nimierous, that 
We should receive with great diatrott^ *iiy obM^ralioQai 
upon climate; detailed hy pexeons who are e^qpoeed to iti 
actioR for a 8edaon,alid who nej^ther make deliblirate ad* 
efitifieex^^rimaifii^ nor report a/eeriea of facto, careftiUy 
recorded. . . \ 

The same course of reasoning may bjO .ajqpUed.to tlie 
aUedged variability, and the. reputed unhealthiness, of 
our dimate^ Facts of such .grave impcniance should not 
hfi considered as sealed, by that- common rumpir, whose 
wa^tof veraei^ is so notodonst Tlie resulto. of patient 
and careful investigation; by copipetent m^n of science, 
will hereaftei: decide these points, and will, in ou| opinion, 
shew th^t the cuneht reports in s^tion to thes^ maters, 
have been in direct opposition to the truths . 

VRiea we speak of tfa^ present advantages, and future 
greatness, qf the. West, it i» proper that we shoidd dis- 
criminate; 80 asnotjto deceive ihcf^e who harve not^the 
means of judging for themselves. The climate diffiors but 
little from . that of cone^ponding parallels of laiUtude, ip 
the Unit^ States. . So far im health is eoneejrned, we 
suppose the advantage to Jie on our side .of the mountains, 
while id reference to vegetation, there is.no <^seqriable 
^hflbrtoce. , 

Neither is^ Acre any stipern^rld fertility in our soil, 
which yields its rich tetums onlj^nimder the operation of 
careM and laborious tillage. .It is the great breadth and 
continuity 5f our fertile surface, which gives* to the West ' 
its superior advantages. Jt is the accmuulation within 
one wide and connected plain, of the most vast resources 
of agricultural and conmierdial wealth ; «nd the facilities af- 
forded by our country, for oonc^itrating and using an un- 
limifed amount of wealth, and bring&ig into.eombined ac- 
tion the energies of miUipns of industrious human beings, 
on whi^h dxfi bas^d the broad foundations of our gieatness. 
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With the bteadth of an empire, we have aU the facUi- 
fi^ for intercourse* and trade, which coul4 be «njoyed 
witlun more limited .boundaries* Our natural wealth is 
not wea(kened by extension, nor our vigor impaired by 
division. The richer of soil, timber, and minerals, are 
so disused as to be. every where ibund&nt^ and the com- 
munication between difttant p<unts is. so easy as to render 
tljie whol^ available. The products of the -ijiduBtEy^ of 
nulliolis may be here ihterohanged with unparalleled eas^ 
and rapidity I and when our broad lands shall be settled, 
there will be a coiAmunity of interest, and an intimacy 
of intercourse, between^myriads.of mien, such as were 
np^er •before brought under the opierati^ of a cqmition 
syi^tem <tf social and civil ties. 

The mineral resou^QS are abui^dant. The coal, which 
is pure and excellent, spreadis^ throughout the whole re- 
gion, and is in most places easily accessible.. Iron ore 
*aboUnds generally : especially in Pennsylvania, Tennes- 
see and Missouri, aiid the best ore is said to yield seven- 
ty-^ve per cent, of £ne malleable iron. At Pittsburg 
and Cincinnati, but particularly at the* former place, this 
metal i^ wrought into a. .great variety of masmfactures. 
The le&d districts^ of Illinois ^and Missouri, would cover 
two* hundred miles square, and. form undoubtedly the 
richest region of that (inetal which has been discovered 
on^any part of the globe. . The JFrencli rescrrted im these 
min^s many years ap), but it is only recently that *their 
extent and. vialue have been made known; ^yet aouMthing 
like twenty inillions of pounds of lead have been sm^elted 
at them, in the course of ope year« and there is no ques- 
tion of their capacity to afford a permanent supply of that 
useful metal to the whole civilized world. The ctfvemous 
region of Kentucky hste been found to be strongly im- 
pregnated with saltppetre, of which vast quantities have 
been made and exported. Copper has long had a tradi- 
tionary existeuce, in the neighborhood *of the north wes- 
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tera lakes. The oi» has been found in small quantities 
indi^rent plaees, and at one spot a solid mass. weighing 
several; tons, of reinariLable. purity, has attsaeted the at-* 
tentipn of thewcmiousf. but all attempts to discover a suf-' 
ficient body, of the mineral, to render 4lie manufacture 
ftoduct^Ypi have failed Ssikt- is ah im{k>rtant article d* 
manafactidre. Saline springs are distributed throughout 
the whole region, some of which are. copious and strpngly 
impriegnated;. On an average, oner hundred and twenty 
gallons pf the water willdnake si^ pounds of salt^ but 
it is jnuch; stronger in some places than 4t others. ' Of the 
mineral. water^ the chalybeate is most frequently found, 
impregnations* of pur^ sulphur are common; those -of- 
copperas, Blum, and sulphate of magnesia^ are occasion* 
ally met with. • • ^ 

In tr^atin^ th^;subjects under consideration more in de- 
tail» we shall be un(^r the nieicessi^ pf dividing the re- 
gion ^der consideration into two separate districts^ and 
to speak bcqasionally of the /valley of the Ohio, and that 
c^ the^ Mississippi ; for although (he whole forms,, iti 
fact, one great, and lemarkaUy unifonA plam, there are 
yet dome striking peculiarities which distinguish each of 
these rivers, ^s «well as ihe lands lying upon their mar* 
gins. Of these peculiarities I propose to ^eat under the 
seyeral headd inta whichihis wdrk will be divided^ 



CHAPTER n. 
The River Ohio. 



It may be well to commence our rapid sketch of this 
river, with an attemjpt to pxjdain the etymology of .its 
name« We shall, however, do no more than present the 
views of messrs, Duppnceau and Heckewelder,"r-tw'o 
gentlemen who have bestowed, great attention upon the 
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abori^al lioiguagea of pur country^— ^ expressed in a 
paper in- the Tiransactionsof the American Pliilosophical 
Society. • . 

' From this commmiieation; it appears ^vid^nt^ thai tke 
idea^ whifch has 'prevailed to sotoe extent, thal^the word 
. Ohio is derived Horn, the Iroquois language, is not correct. 
It has been said, that the Iroquois Ii\dians called the Ohio 
die fine or beautiful and sometimes the* hloody river. 
Mr. Duponc6au crxaitiined the yotfJabuhries of that lan- 
guage, for. the words cOrrespondii^ with' diese terms, and 
became satisfied l)iat the word Ohio was not derived from 
them. Farther exartiinalion, satisfied his mind ^at the 
position taken by Mr. Hecke:welder, is correct, which is^, 
that the term Ohio i^ derived from a wprd or words in the 
Delaware language, Which mean the white or the white 
' foaming river, * . 

Mr. Heckewelder expresses the opinion that the fotrr 
letters copiposing the word Ohio dd not comprise ^e 
whole'of the Indiait nan(ie; , His reasons are the fpUowing : 
1st, .That the jiames given by the Indians to rivers, are 
invariably descriptitQ eithet of those streams or some- 
thing a)x>ut them. ' \ 

:2|id, That he had never heard the I^dians^ call this 
river by the name of Ohio; 

3d/ Because the French and-English, in using Indian 
nameSf are accustomed ta drop a part of them*, to render 
the pronunciation easy. 

Mr. Hecliewelder then^ves a list of words from which 
he argues that this name has heen derived ; some of 
which, with their meaning in thp English language j are 
here quoted.: . . 

O'hui-^Hi, very. . ' 

O'peu, white. 
. Opelechen^ bright, fi[hining. . • 
Opeek, white with froth. ■,- 
Ohtop^hen, it is of a white color. 
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. Ohijopeek, ver^ white, (caused by froth ot iphite caps.) 
Phiophaime,*yery white stream. 
Ohiopeekhanne, very deep and white^streanb (by its 
being cpvered ov^ with whiti^ oapsi) 

Ohiopehhele, which signifies white frothy water. 
Mr. Hecke welder then adds, ** The Ohio rirer being 
in many places wide and. deep, an4 so gentle, that for 
matiy miles, in sonle places, no current, is perceivable: 
the least wind, blbwing up ^e .river, covers the surface 
with what the people of ^at country call white caps; 
and I have myself, for days together, witnessed that this 
has been the case, cSaused by southwardly aftd south-west- 
wardly winds, so that we, navigating the canoes, durst 
not venture to proceed, as th^se white caps would have 
filled and spnk our canoe in a minute. Now ih jail such 
cases, when the river ooijd not be navigated by "canoes, 
nd* even crossed withihis lund of craftr— when the whole 
sur&ce of the wat^ presented white foaming swells, the 
Indians ^ould, as the (illise was at the time, .apply one or 
other of the above quoted words to the state ofv thfc river ; 
they, would say. *juh Ohiopiechen,^ *Qhiopeek ohio- 
peekhanne ;' and when they supposed tbie water very 
deep, they would say, * ICltsohi ohiopeekhanne,' which 
nieanpB, * v.erily this is a deep white river.' 

Again recyrring to the habit of abbreviating Indian 
words, so generally prevalent among the French and Ame- 
ricans, l{r. Hecke.weld^r concludes his interesting remarks 
upon this subject, with .the supposition that at an early 
day, the endgrants. to the west, took the first syllable of 
the Indian name ' Ohiopekhaime,' because both easy to 
pronounce and to keep in the memory. 
. The river Ohio, for some distance .below Pittsburgh is 
rapidj and the navigaticpi interrupted in low water by 
chains of rock extending across the bed of the river. 
The scenery is etninently beautiful,. though deficient in 
grandeur, an^ exhibiting great sameness. The hills, two 
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or three hmdred feet in hei^t, approach the river, zadx 
confitie it closely qjx either side. Their tops haye lupal- 
ly a rounded aftd gracdfol foimi) and are covered with the 
verdure of an aknost unbroken forest; Sometimei^ the 
forest trees are so thinly scattered as to afford.glimpses of 
the soil, with here and there a mass, or a perpendicular 
precipice, of grey sandstone, x)t .compact limestone, the 
prevailing, rbck^ of this region. ' The hills are usuially 
covered on ^ sides with a soil, which though nol deep, 
is rich. - 

Approaching towards Cincinnati, the- scenery becomes, 
still more monotonous. The hilLai rtcede from the river 
and are less elevated. The bottop. lands begin to ,iq[>read 
out from the margin of the water., Heayy forests ciover 
the. banks, and limit the prospect But the woodland .is 
arrayed in a splendor of beauty, which fenders it the 
chief obiect- of attraction. . Nothing can be more beauti- 
ful,' than, the first appearaQce pf the vegetation m the 
spring, when, the woods are seefl rapicHy djuscatdkig the. 
dark*aiid dusky habiliriients of Winter, and assumiing their 
vernal robes. . The gum tree is clad in the richest green ; 
the dogwood andred-'bud are laden with flowers of the 
purest white and deepest scarlet; the buckeye bendis un- 
der the weight of its exuberant . blossoms. . The oak, the 
elm, the walnut,, the sycamore, the beech, the hick^iry, 
and the maple, which here tower to a great height, have 
yielded to the sunbeams, and displs^ their biirstijkg buds, 
and expanding 'flowers. The* tulip ti'ee waves its long 
branches, and its yeUow flowers, high in the air. The 
wild rose, the sweet-briar, and the vine, are shooting in- 
to verdure ; and clinging to their sturdy neighbors, mod- 
estly prefer their claims to admiration, while they aflfprd 
delightful promise of fruit and fragrance. 

The scenery still exhibits the same appeair^ee, as we 
eontiniie to descend the iiver, except that the hills gradu- 
ally became less bold and rocker. The Idiores of Ihe 
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Ohio do not any ^^ere present that savage grandeur, 
which often characterises our larger streams. No taQ 
diffs, no bare peaks, nor sterite mountains, impress a 8ei>- 
timent of dreariness on the mind^ The hiUs are high, 
bnt gracefolly curved, and every wher^ clothed with ver- 
dure. There is a loneliness arising from the absence of 
po1[>ulation, a wilderness in the variegated hues of the 
forest, and in the notes of the feathered tribes ; but ihe 
traveler feels nQue of ^t depression which results from 
a oons>c!iousness of enUre insulation from his species^ 
none of that awe which is inspired by those terrific out- 
lines that display the convulsions of nature or threaten 
the existence of the beholder. It is impossible to gaze 
on the fertile hilla and rich bottoms that extend on either 
side, without fancying them peopled ; and even where no 
signs of population appear, the imagination is continually 
readiing forward to the period when these luxuriant spots 
shall maintain their milliohs. 

The absence of population alluded to, is to be consid- 
ered in a comparative aense* With Ohio, Indiana and Il- 
linois on the one hand, ani Kentucky and Virginia on the 
other, there can be ikJ dearth of inhabitants ; but their 
dwellings are le^ frequently presented to the travel^s 
eye than mini^ he supposed. We continually pass villages, 
great or small, and farm houses are scattered along the 
9h<Pte ; but we often float foi' miles without dis^vering 
any indication of ^ejesidence of human bemgs. Many of 
the river bottoms are immdated annually, and land has not 
yet become so scarce or valuable as to induce tiie owners 
to reclaim these spots firom the domtnion of the water. 
Such plaeee remain covered with gigantic timber, which 
conceals the habitations beytoml them. The eommanding 
eminences are ^seldom occupied, because tiie settlers are 
farmers, who oonsuk convemenee, rather^ui beauty, in 
the location of their dwellings, and who genen^y ]^teh 
tiieiV tetttft in the vicini^ of a spring, vponthe low grownds. 
C 
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One (Kcnliarity, which is common to this riTerand the 
MissiMippiy and is perhaps owing as well to their great 
Tolnme of water, as to the nature of the secondary formation 
through which they roll, is ihe rounded and graceM 
shape of their meanders. The noble' stream, clear, 
smooth, and unruffled, sweeps onward with regular ma- 
jestic force. Continually changing its direction, as it 
flows from vale to vale, it always winds with dignity, and 
avoiding those acute angles which are observable in less 
powerful streams, sweeps round in graceful bends. The 
word bend is very significantly applied, in the popular 
phraseology of- this region, to express these curvatures 
of the river. 

The beautifiil islands, which are numerous. Should not 
be forgotten* These are sometimes large and fertile, bnt 
generally subject to inundation, and seldom under tillage. 
Sometimes they ave mere sandbanks, covered with thick 
groves of the melancholy willow, whose branches dip 
into the water. The ten& totb'headf is significantly ap- 
plied to the latter, by the boatmen. 

Below the Falls of Ohio, we find a coun^, not essen- 
tially different from that above, htk presenting a different 
appearance to the eye, as viewed fro«a the river. The 
change has been so gradual, that the traveler only now 
begins to reahse a diversity of surface, soil, and dimate. 
The country is flat, the soil is deep, black, and rioh. 
Small ranges of hills' are seen at intervals ; but the rcvsk 
foundation is seldom exposed to the eye. The river> 
bottoms become more extensive, exhibit decided appear- 
ances of annual inundation, and are intersected . by bay* 
htiX, cfr deep inlets, which are channels for the water in 
time of flood, and remain empty during the rest of the 
year. Cane^brakea are occasion^y seen ^ong the banks. 
The cane is an evergreen, from twelve to twenty feet in 
height, which grows chiefly in rich flats. It stands so 
thick upon the ground, as to form an almost impenetrable 
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thicket, and a» it is usually, in thk region, foxatit among 
ponds and hayaux, the cane^rake is always a secure re- 
treat for bear; which feed upon the buds, and for deer 
and other gregarious animals. The first settlers find them 
very valuable, as' affording food for their cattle during the 
winter ; and even after the country has been many years 
settled, the inhabitants drive their cattle to the eane in die 
autumn, and suffer them to remain without any further 
attention until, the ensuing spring. The cane, however, 
is genenilly destroyed in a few years, by the large num^ 
her of cattle whidi are thus wintered upon it. Cattle and 
horses eat it greedily, and will stray several miles in 
sea^h of this fav<mte food, which is said to be very 
nourishing. - a . 

Cotton-wood, ^pecoans, cataipas, and gigantic syca- 
mores, are now^ seen in the rich bottoms. Extensive 
groves of cotton-wood sometimes clothe the shores of the 
river. The tree is large, and extremely tall ; the foliage 
of a rich deep green, resemblihg that of tne Lombardjf 
poplar J to which tree this also assimilates somewhat in 
shape. Nothing can exceed the beauty of these groves : 
at a distance, a stranger nnght ipiagine them forests of 
Lombardy poplar ; and' as that tree is devoted to orna- 
mental purposes, it is scaorcely possible to refhin from 
£mcying, that some splendid mansion is concealed in the 
imper^iouiB shade ; while the deep g^oom with which 
they envelop the soil, gives a wild, pen^ve, and solemn 
character, to the cotton tree grove. 

The catalpa is- a small graceM tree^ remariutble for the 
beauty of its flowers. The peccan is a tall tree, resem<- 
bling the hickory, to which it is nearjy related ; it yields 
a rich, fine nut, of which large quantities are annually 
exported. It if found on the margin of the Ohio and 
Wabash for a short distance above and below the junction 
of those rivers, and within the corresponding parallel on 
the Mississippi^ but not elsewhere in this region. Orape- 
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woi aie nttBieious and very larger the stems being sone- 
4une8 nearly a foot in thickness, though addom exeeedip^ 
mx or eight inches, and the branches extending to the 
lops of die tallest trees. 

The misletoe is seen hanging from the bruMdies of the 
trees throughout the whole course of the Ohio. It be- 
eomes more abundatit af^ passing Cincinnati, and is 
seen in the greatest profusion between Louisville and the 
mov^ of the river. This litde plant never grows upon 
the ground, but with a very poedc taste, takes up its attie 
■esidiuice upon the limbs of the tallest trees. The berry 
which contains the seed, is so viscous as to adhere to llie 
feet of birds, who carry it from tree to tree, and fims 
contribute to the propagation of this omamentll parasite. 
The paffoquet is now seldom seen north of- Cincinnati. 
They are sibundai^ bdow Louisville, inhere flocks of 
Ihem are beard <^iatleni^; in the woods, or beh^ i^orl- 
img their bright green plumage in the sui^ams.. 

One of the most renaricaUe characteristics of this, and 
other western rivers, is the vast and vapid accunnilation 
in the volume of water which takes place, osuaUy in the 
spring, butt occasionally at oliier seasons, aad is caused 
by the immense exteirt of the territory drained. 

When the waters «re low, as is commonly the case, in 
the dry seasons of the swnmer and autumn, the ^^jestic 
Ohio dwindles to a small stream, affording but limited 
fiMsilities for navigation. Amodg the hills of )Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia, it is seen rippling over chains of rock, 
tjbffough which a passage is barely afforded te boats of 
Uie lightest burthen. F\irther down, its channel is but 
rardy obstructed by ledges <^ rock ; but instead of these, 
a series of sandbars, extending in some places fitxn shore 
to shore, and in others projecting from tf^e margin <^ the 
liver far into its bed, and covered by but a few inches of 
water, render the navigation almost im|Hracticable. Steam 
boats constructed for the purpose, and aavigased by syU« 
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fill pilots, ply wkh difficulty from port to port Many 
are grounded upon the bars, from which perilous situa- 
tion some are relieved with^eat labor, w:hile others are 
obliged to remain exposed to the elements, during the 
rest of the season, and are either lost, or seriously injured. 
The larger boats are wholly useless during this part of 
the year ; and of the hundreds of ftoble vessels that are 
seen at other times actively {^.ying upon these rivers, 
freighted with rich ciurgbes, the greater portion now lie 
inactive. 

As a general rule^ it may i)e stated that the water is 
lowest during the months of July, August, and Septem- 
ber. The- autumnal months are frequently dry, and the 
river remains lowj in that case, until the winter. More 
usually there are slight rises of Water throughout the fall 
season, which render the navigation practicable ; and as 
the weather becomes cold, there is a gradual increase in 
the volume of water. Throughout the winter, the fre- 
quent changes from cold to moderate weather, produce 
rains aiid rapid thaws, which occasion a series of freshets, 
and afford an ample supply of water. 

The change from the severe cold of the winter, t6 the 
higher temperature of spring, is usually sudden, and is 
attended by the precipitation of vast floods into the chan- 
nels of the l^ger rivers. The snows that lie deep upon 
the Allegheny mountains, are rapidly melted, and the 
immense mass of water which is thus produced upon the 
whole of the western declivity of that wide chain, from the 
borders of New York to those of Nortih Carolina, are 
thrown into the Ohio. If the melting of the snow 
is. accompanied by heavy and general rains, which is 
oflen the case^ it will be seen that causes are brought into 
operation, of sufficient magnitude to produce the most 
astonishing^ results, 'the long and deep channels of the 
rivers become filled to overflowing, the islands sink be*- 
aeath the mahce, the alluvial bottoms and lowlands art 
c2 
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levered, and we gaseupon a mm of waters, the imme»* 
fity of whiph creates a feeling of awe, as well m of intense 
euriosity^ • 

This accumulation is attended with but eoi^iparatively 
fbw inconveniences, and scarcdy any danger, while its 
bene^oial effects are incalculably great. The anrange- 
nents of Providence, intended for the ^vanikage of man, 
however gigantic and uncontrollable, sddom carry with 
tiiem any cause for terror. We have none of those sud- 
den and precipitous floods, which in mountainous distdetSy 
■re sometimes poured down upon the vaUeys, with unex- 
pected violence, at^nded by widespread desolatioi of life 
and property. Our livers rise with rapidity until the 
channels become nearly filled ; but as the wJBters swell 
to the brink, the wklth and capacity of these reservoirs 
become so great, th^ inlets ^oid ^branches so nunierou9, 
the lowlands to be covered so wide, that^e perpendicular 
accumulation of the voknne becomes ek>w and gradual* 
After leaving the hnmediate region of the mountains, the 
descent oi the water courses is so gradual, as to fureveait 
the flood from rolling forward with violenoe, while the 
channels prepared for it by nature, and planned upon the 
most magniflcent scale, are too immense to be rapidly 
filled to overflowing. 

In speaking of the lowlands which border on the river 
Ohio, '^e use a phrase, which is comparative in its im- 
port. When the Waten^re low, or eiien at the medium 
height which aflfords se& navigation for the largest vessels, 
tlie voyager sees the sdluvial banks high above him on 
^ther handy and can scareefy imagine ibai any concnr- 
renee of ordinary natural causes, can prodnee.a volnme 
of water of sufficient magnitude for their submeraiQn*. 
The increase of water tfaerefcHre, to the pooitat whidiin- 
WBidation commences, is not the work of an houraetrjof 
a^day^^itis not like the hasty rising of a bftciok, nor the 
ipih»f « vBiountain toonnnt'-^hiit ithe foymSAsm^Htiw^^^i^ 
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a great stream* increasiiig with gradnal and majestic 
j>rogTe8sioi]i, and affording to ^]an and l>rute» due notice 
of its approach.' In so la^ge a volume of water, it will 
also be readily understood that the force of the current 
will be near its centre, the portion that rolls in contact 
wi^i the banks will have a retarded motion, while that 
which overflows the flat lands, will be stagnant, or flow 
geritly bacikward in eddies. Such in fact is the invaria- 
ble operation of these great causes ; and although domes- 
tic animals which linger on the higher spots of the shore 
until the surropnding lands are immersed, and their retreat 
13 cut of, are sometimes drowned, and although fences are 
floated off, there iis never, on any of the overflowed lands, 
a strength &i current great enough to sweep awayper- 
i^anent dwellings, or to endanger the lives of men or 
cattlei, where ordinary prudence is used. 

As the waters rise, trade and navigation are quickened 
into activity. The largest vessels now float in safety; 
the steam. boat of six hundred tons burthen, is aseecure 
ffom the dsmgers of the ny^r navigation as the lightest 
skiff; and it is a noble sight to behold these immense 
vessels, darting along with the current, with all the addi- 
tional velocity which can be given by a powerful engine, 
or stfflauning with apparent ease the rolling torrent, whose 
inunenne bulk seems to give it a fearful energy, which 
no human means might attempt to overcome. 

At this season the spec^tator who is stationed upon the 
shore,*^P^haps at a spot where no^ human dwelling is 
within sight, and where Ae wildisroe^s is untamed s^ 
vmalteped,— sees these vessels passing in rapid succession, 
-*tnot unfre^uently sevei^ at Jthe same t^me b^ing visible 
-^laden so heavily that the whole huU^is immersed, a^d 
U would seem as if th^ leasft addition^ w^eight vould 
sink them. 

The flat bottomed bo^ are ^Iso nttni^ops at tfi|s aea- 
son. Th««e we built ^ti^ig t))e shoi^ of tf^e n^«j;> W 
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more frequently on ite tributary streams, and often on the 
smaller rivers and creeks, far inland, and at points beyond 
the reach of all 'ordinary navigation. Here they lie, with 
dieir cargoes, waiting until the annual rise of water shall 
affotd them the means of proceeding upon their voyagjes y 
when they are floated off"; widi their immense freights, 
consisting chiefly of the heavier articles of the produce 
of the country. * 

The highest rise of water which has been known for 
many yearsi was the great flood of 1832, widi regard to 
wych our friend Dr. John Locke of Cincinnati, has been 
kind enough to furnish us with the following memoranda, 
of observations made by himself at that city, and which 
are rendered Valuable, by the lindoubted accuracy and 
skill of that gentleman in his philosophical investigations. 

The section of the river opposite to Walnut street, 
Cincinnati, at low water, would be lp06 feet wide at the 
surfabe, and 7 feet deep, at the deepest place. The area 
would be 4774 squaire feet. 

The rise of water i^hich commenced early in Februaiy 
1882, reached its greatest elevation on the 18di day of 
that month, when it was 63 feet perpendicular above the 
low water mark ; and the sectional area became 91,464 
square, feet, widiout incljiding its extension over the 
lower parts of Cincinnati and Covington. The number 
of cvibic feet discharged per hour, was - 2,998,529,714 
The number of cubic feet discharged per 

minute, was . - • - - - ,48,308,828 
The number of cubic feet discharged per 

second, was - - - - - . 805,147 

The velocity of the stream was ascertained to be 6^ 
miles per hour. 

Such a stream would flU a lake, presenting an area of 
one square mUe, 107 feet deep, in one hour. 

Having ascertained the quantity of water discharged, ;. 
the next inquiry was in relation to the sources of the . 
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flood. The first point to be e'xammed was in reference 
to the area of the yall^y of the Ohio*, and it^ waters, 
gbove Cmcinnath or in other words, the extent of the 
suihce drained by the tributaries which are discharged 
into the Ohio, above our city. 

This valley includes about | of Ohio, - - 27,000 

i of Virginia, '27,000 

^ofKentucky^ 7,000 
\ of Pennsylvania, 14,500 

of New York, 1,000 

ofMaryland^ 500 

of N. Carolina, - 500 



Total, 77,000 
By calculation \K appears that a depth of four indies 
only, over Uiis immense space of $evmty'9evm thauHmd 
square mfles, was sufficient to maintain the river at Ae 
above uncommon height and velocity for fattrteen days. 
The winter of 1831-2 had been unusually severe, and 
the ground ^^r»sh frozen to a great depths when there sud-^ 
denly felt, recording to the register of Dr. Hfldreth of 
Marietta, eight inches of rain. Ordinarily, most of the 
water whiph falls to the earth, is absorbed by it ; but in 
this instance "die suif ace * being completely sealed, the 
whole of the water which fell, was suddeiily thrown into 
the channel^ of Ihe rivers. This appears to be a probable 
and stifficient cause, for the inundation which destroyed 
so much property, and caused so mudi distress and 
alarm. If it be the true theory, it follows that no such 
. flood can happen in the temperate monflis, nor at any 
season, except upon a conjunction of circumstances, so 
rarely occurring in combination, as to render its recur- 
rence probable only at remote periods— -perhaps not more 
fi^uently than once in a century. 

A general law in relation to freshets in rivers, is, fliat 
the water attains its greatest elevation at a point nearly 
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midway in the length of the strewn. The rule apjdies 
usually p each stream joroper^-reach having its. separate 
valley ; and would be operative upon the . (Wiio, withiii 
the limits embraced by its name, beginning at Pittsburgh, 
and ending at its confluence with the Mississippi. The 
application of such a law, cannot. however be very exact, 
as it "^ill be modified by a variety of circumstances. It 
can only be assumed as a fact of usual occurrence, grow- 
ing out of very, obvious • reasons, that, the causes which 
produce a freshet j .act with powerful and rapidly aug- 
menting foree, to a ppint somewhere nearly midway of 
the course of the stream, from which point the counter- 
acting causes begin to operate, and the volume becomes 
diminished in depth by the greater width of the channel, 
by etbsorption upoH the overflowed grounds, by evapora- 
tion, and by other me^ns. , Assuming Cinciiinati to be 
8u$ciently near a central position, as regards the length 
of the Ohio, to satisfy this rule, we may suppose that 
the greatest periodical accumulation of water is , at this 
point, and adopting tiie data^aflforded by the great rise in 
the spring of 1832, tike 'height of sixty three fept may be 
safely given, as the maximum perpendicular inere^ 
above low water mark. 

The mass of water occasioned by these causes, come£^ 
loaded with floating logs and drift wood, — not however 
in such t[uantities as to impede the oavigation — ^ahd with 
alluvial soil, and silicious partieles,^ swept from the shores ; 
and as the waters which spread over the bottom lands, 
soon become nearly stationary, the eaythy matter held in 
suspension settles down, and adds a rich coat to the soil, . 
while the floating wood is left in the Same position by the 
subsiding of the flood. , Hence the annual -accumulation 
of the alluvion lands ; aijd the regular formation, in con- 
sequence of which the surface is always found to be most 
elevated, near the margin of the stream, where the first 
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and mosit abundant deposite is made, as the water flows 
outward over the banks. , * 

In lower water the navigation of this river is ihipeded, 
in its upper portions by, ledges of rock, and lower down, 
by snags and sandbai:s. These obstructions might un- 
doubtedly be removed ; and as there is scarcely any sub- 
ject of 'so much importance, it seems to us that there has 
been a singular apathy in the public mind in relation to it. 
The Ohio and Mississippi rivers stretch from jpne end to 
the ^ other, of this great vs^ey, and extend their larger 
tributaries throughout its 'whole breadth. The Atlantic 
itself dpes not, within our empire, wash so extensive a 
line of coast, or- bear the freights of commerce to so many 
ports. Hiirteen states and territories, embracing half the 
members of the union, and a still larger proportion of its 
surfkce, lie in contact with these waters,, and are directly 
interested in their navigation. It is therefore as much a 
matter of national concern, and as important to the Amer- 
ican people, to improve the natural avenues of intercom- 
munication afforded by ^ose rivers, as the protection of 
our commerce on the ocean by ^ naval force, or the con- 
struction of harbors and light-houses for its convenience. 
The one is a no^iono/ commerce, not because it embraces 
an inte^couiise with foreign countries, but on account of 
its general utility, and of ihe numbers who enjoy its 
benefits ; and the other is equally national for the same 
reasons. Like the ocean too, this great thoroughfare is 
common to all. It is difficult to say which state is most 
interested in its trade and havigatiop,, or ^here the line 
of demarkation would be drawn, which should separate 
the direct interest of one from another, or shew where 
one ended and the o^er commentsed. 

Butthese are precisely the kin4 of public improvements 
which have been, least of all, pressed upon the c^nsidera- 
tiin 6f the general government. The western states* very 
properly, consider themselves entided to a liberal share 
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of 80 much of the public treasure as may be sdl apart for 
such purposes; for all of them, in which the land is 
owndd by the government, have made concessions 
which far exceed the donations received by them. The 
appropriations of the general government, in aid of inter- 
nal improvements, have usually received their direction 
from calls made upon congress by the state legislatures; 
and the latter,lnfluehQed by selfishness, by personal con- 
siderations! and by that very natural species of patriotism 
which looks first at home, and ordy 9-t home, have been 
in the habit of confining their recommendations, chiefiy, 
to objects of public utility within their own boundari^. 
All of them have claimed -assistance for their colleges, 
their common schools, their roads, or their canals : praisef- 
worthy objects, upon which we care not how liberal, or 
how lavish, may be the expenditure of the federal trea- 
sure; But there has been an absence of that enlarged 
policy, which should have looked td results of wider and 
more permanent advantage to the whole west ; and which 
shoidd have brought the combined interest of the whole 
to act for the geheral good. Appropriations of jnoncy 
for purposes of limited or doabtM utility hate ^een 
passed with difficulty dirough the legislativ« br»iches of 
the government, and have sometimes been arrested by 
the executive ; for they must struggle against selfishness, 
opposing interests, constitutional scruples, and even po- 
litical intrigue. - But works like thosQ under consideration, 
would be obnoxious to no objectioil, nor alanii any 
honest scruple; and a weigHt of influence might be 
arrayed in. their favor, wVeh would look down every 
shadow of opposition. If Uie whole west should unite 
in demanding from the nliaitioBal treasury an appropriation 
sufficient to complete all the labors re^site to the im- 
provement of tose rivers, no state, nor combination of 
states, «ould arrest ^be passage of lalaw wliich c^ould pi#*^ 
vide for so noble an object— Pennsylvania and Virginia 
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Ikmg parties concerned, and New York having a direct 
interest and connexion with the west, which would con- 
ciliate her favor. Among ourselves, there could be but 
one opinion. 'There is not a farmer, a merchant, nor an 
owner of real estate, in the west — ^not a man who has 
interests in common with those of his country, who 
would not be directly benefitted, by such improvements as 
should make the Ohio and Mississippi riv«rs navigable 
liiroughout the year. * 

That such improvements are feasible, that they are 
iviAin the scope of the means at the command of the 
nation, and s^ictly within the constitutional exercise of 
its power, are- points, which we think will not now be 
disputed, by any reflecting mind. The rapid? in the. 
upper parts of these rivers, are composed of ledges of 
rock, or masses of loose stone, throiigh which permanent 
chaiihels may be made with facility. The snags, once 
80 . formidable, have been greatly diminished in number, 
and may be entirely removed. 

The reader is probably awsire, that snags are formed, 
by the trunks of large trees, which are precipitated into 
the river by the crumbling of .the banks. The base oif 
the stem, with its mass of lateral roots, would by its own . 
we^ht be sunk to the bottom^ but it is rendered still 
heavier by the mass of clay which adheres to it. This 
part therefore, sinks-^the top of the tree floats, ^d is 
thrown into the direction of the current— the roots bury 
themselves in the mud,' and the subsequent deposites of 
sand or earth, fix the obstruction firmly in the channel. 
The siiialler branches of the tree soOn drop off, and the 
large lin^bs remain, pointin'g down the stream. When 
these sunken trees, are concealed beneath the surface, 
they are very dangerous id boats ascending the stream, 
which rushing upon them with the momentuni given by 
a powerful steam .erjgine, seldom fail, when Aey strike 
ihem> to have the hull of the vessel completely perforated. 
D 
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This. subject has already received some attention firom 
Congress, and the results have been auspicious. Taking 
all . that has been done together, little as it has been, we 
are not aware that any expenditure of public money has 
been more judicious. 

In the year 1819 an examination of the whole bed of 
the Ohio was made by a board of commissioners appoint- 
ed by the several states interested, whose report justified 
the hope that the navigation of this fine river was sus- 
ceptible of great improvement. 

Subsequent examinations have afforded more minute 
details, tending to strengthen the opinion then entertained. 
We copy the following just remarks, from a report made 
in 1835, by Lieutenant G. Dutton, of the United States 
corps of Engineers. 

" The Ohio river derives from the Allegheny its prin- 
cipal and most lasting supply ; during the summer months 
its volume is maintained, and very frequently, increased, 
by occ^ional rains during that period, which enlarge 
materially the supplies drawn from the copious basin of 
this tributary, .and it is only during a season of unusual 
draught, that it arrives at its minimum stage ; this, from 
a comparison of the best authorities, is assumed at 15 
inches. The least depth obtained during the examina- 
tion this season was 2 min. 2 fsec, although the water, 
for the brief space of a few days phly, has been as low 
as two feet over some of the shoalis between Pittsburgh 
and Wheeling. The Ohio through its whole course has 
in general a very equable and gentle current. During 
high stages this is the most uniform, although, its rate is 
then considerably increased ; at low stages the river be- 
comes resolved into a succession of ripples, with exten- 
sive slack water basins between them varying in depth 
from two to three, and even five fathoms. The valley 
of Ae river is bounded on each side by richly tiipbered 
hills of great uniformity in their average height, enclosing 
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fertile bottoms which alteniate in very regular succeseion 
on either side of the riVer ; ledges of rock occasionally 
appear along its banks ; these are generally of stratified 
and easily wrought sandstone. • 

" Thpre are* few. points oft the river deserving the name 
of gorges; the nearest approach to an opening of that 
character is found at Brown's island, 65 miles below Pitts- 
burgh. The heights here approach within the distance 
of 600 yards^ and ledger of rock^ exhibit themselves on 
each side of the river. There are several other formida- 
ble passes on the river, which however, in comparison 
with the shoals are few in number ; of the character 
alluded to are Captina and Buffington's islands, and the 
rapids called Le Tart's falls*; these are more dangerous 
for the passage of keel and. flat boats than for that of 
steamers, which under the management of careful pilots, 
are exposed to little risk, when there is found sufficient 
depth of water at those points for floatage. The obstruc- 
tions in the river generally ariSe from want of aufficie^ 
depth, of water, ov0r many of the shoals at low stages. 
There are points however, where owing to the existence 
of projecting rocks, the navgiationds not safe for as much 
depth as is contained in the channel. The bars in the 
river may be classed, Isj;, into those formed of hard and 
apparently of permanent gravel ; 2nd, shifting or loose 
gravel ; and 3rd, shifting sandbars. The first abound in 
the upper section of the river.* These are generally ex- 
posed to a strong current, and formed of rounded oblong 
pebbles and stones, varying from one to fifty pounds and 
npwards ; they become by the continued action of the 
water, cleared of all smaller particles, firmly imbedded, 
^d by their conformation resist the action of the current, 
the bottom assuming the consistency of, or siiftilarity 
with, a pavement of smooth stones* 

"The bars of the second class are composed of fine 
gravel, moveable by strong currents, and occur, as well 
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88 th6 fandban at the lower junction of the chutes fonned 
by the islands ; these change their position, when upon 
the fall of the waters, the i^ain channel of the river pre- 
doqunates in a new direction, and the fall and current 
Increase by the subsidence tf the lower basins. In the 
upper section of Ae. river, the sandbars are always foimd 
under the lee of the islands, or at the meeting of the chan- 
nels. In ^e lower aie extensive isandbars unaccompanied 
by islands ; the most important of these are met with be- 
tween Guyandot and' Cincinnati> In addition to the 
shoals, large quantities of logs ^nd -snags are distributed 
in different parts of the river. On some of the shoals, 
.'they lie imbedded in the gravel,- forming dangerous ob- 
structions to the low water^ navigation. Large trees with 
their roots, branches, and foliage, in full verdure, under- 
mined and thrown into the stream by the gradual abrasion 
of the alluvial b^pkft at high waiter, apre ^of firequent occur- 
rence. Many logs aj^e disgorged from the sn^aller tribu- 
taries and creeks which empty into the Ohio. These 
creeks, when swelled by xains intp. rapid torrents, dis- 
charge large quantities of pebbles, and large angular stones, 
into the bed of the river ; inmany cases forming extensive 
bars at their junction. . ' 

" In. descending the ^iyer from its head, a considerable 
improvement is experienced in the depth of water after 
reaching the foot of Wheeling island; from tliis point 
the river, at stages adinit^ng the passage of light draught 
steamers, is practicable for about six inches greater draught 
thaa the section above it. This circumstance is not due 
to the reception of any important tributary to its waters, 
but solely to the decrease in the rapidity of its desceift ; 
this difference in the depth is less perceptible at an ex- 
tremci low stage. From a comparison of the best data 
obtainable, the descent from Pittsburgh to Wheeling has 
been estimated approximatively, at one foot to the mile ; 
from Wheeling to Guyandot, eight inches; and thenpe 
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to Louisrilk) four inches per mile* BeloW Guyiinddt^ 
Ae character of the river becomes materially changed ; 
it here enlarges its bed, and Ao^e onward with a dimin- 
ished current ; >the level reaches are longer, and the de^ 
dcent at the ripples( lesis. This enlargement of its bed,' 
however, renders the depth over some of the shoals m 
this parfrat . Ae river, very slight at low water,, forming 
several Very shoal sand and gravel bars. From Cincin- 
nati to Louisville, the navigation becomes comparatively 
much improved. Thene are twd or three bars on ihii 
section, and some dangerous snags' below the mouth of - 
Kentucky river, which require attention. It would be 
desirable to give & specific description and sketch of each 
shoal, were it not that their great *humber and similarity 
would render such description a inonotonous repetition 
of nearly {fie same cirfcumstances* * ^ 

*" An important feature in the Ohio river is observabkl 
in the fact, that at all the islands are Mso located ifie worst 
shoals and rai^ids,x)r falls. These islands are considered 
r&ther the e$ect, than the cause of ^his fall, and fcfttnedf 
like the alluvis^ bottoms, by the gradual deposite horn thid 
river, which, at thosO points being spread out at low wa- 
ter, leatres some portions of the projecting parts of its bed 
uncovered. In respect to Captina sttid Buffington's 
* islands, the loW water channel at eaeh deflects from the 
main direction of the bed, and passes off laterally, thtougb 
a narrow an4 circuitous route; around the island. The 
mfiin or direct chsomel, in both ' the cases alhtded to^ is 
rendered dangerous by rocks, and too shoal at low water 
for navigation. 

" The rocks in the .Ohio chute, at Captirta Island, appeal, 
from recent examinations, to be of a detached character, 
and susceptible of removal. The direct channel at Bu^ 
flngton's island, is bounded by a ledge of stratified sand 
stofte rock, projecting into the river, which is supposed 
to continue entirely across the channel, beneath the gtai^! 
d2 
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bottom ; it is, however, situated nearly at the foot of the 
rapids. Some loose rocks are scattered in this channel. 
" With regard to the islands, and particularly those at 
which the low water channel deviates. from the direct 
continuation of the main bed of the river, shifting bars are 
always found under the lee .of the islands. This role 
appears, from the tesult of my examination, 40 be of 
general application in regard to all similar poinls on the 
river; The water j'^at high stages* passes with the greatest 
volume and current. through the most direct and spacious 
.channel, which then predbminating, throws into the foot 
or junction of the smaller passage powerful eddies, de- 
positing therein, a bar, which again changes and dee^ns 
upon the fall of the waters. With regard to the rapids, 
called Letart's falls, the river here pai«ises ov^r a rocky 
bottom, with a descaitt and current far greater than is 
founa at any other point above the falls ; the bottom is 
free from dangerous projections, and the concentration of 
the water at this place, by the more proimnent parts ot 
the rocky bed on each side, renders the dep|h over these 
rapids much greater than upon most of the shoals in the 
river. , The current, which is here five and three quarters 
miles per hour, at a moderate stagey, can, in general, be 
stemmed by steamboats of sufficient pbwer ; but for keel 
boats, and the lighter class of steamers, permanent warp- 
ing fixtures are here necessary; The points most requir- 
ing immediate attention, in the shoaler section of the river, 
lying between Pittsburgh and the junction of the Muskin- 
gum, at Marietta, are, Logtown bar. Black's and Brown's 
islands, Beech Bottom bar, McMahpn's creek below 
Wheeling, which requires the removal of many dangerous 
rocks and logs, Captina island. Petticoat ripple in the 
long reach. Carpenter's bar, and Marietta island ; at this 
latter point, the junction of the Ohio channel, opposite 
to the town of Marietta, is crossed by a large bar of l<K)se 
fhiftii^ sand, which makes fron> the foot of the island 
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across to the mouth of the Muskmgum. At the head of ^e 
island, three miles above, the Virginia channel is crossed 
by a shoal gravel b^r. - . 

** By the execution of that part of the plan of improve- 
ment now in progress, viz : the removal or clearing the 
channel of all sunken logs, stumps, snags, and projecting 
rocks, the navigation at low stages, and particularly for 
light .draught steamers .and keel boats, will be.renderid 
much Safer, and even practicable for a -deeper di-^ught, 
than it is under present circumstances considered prudent 
to employ. There, are some sand and light gravel bars, 
which, are anlong the very shoalest jon the river, but 
which, notwithstanding, are not ranked among the most 
serious obstructions., from' the comparative safety with 
which their passage may bq attempted:. ' A systeni of im- 
provement, having for its object ta secure a specific depth 
of water at all seasons,' sufficient to meet the .demands of 
the trade upon those streams which are rendered. impassa- 
ble during the dry seasons, from the diminution of the 
supplies derived from their tributaries, can be effected 
with certainty only by a series of dams and locks." 

"As this mode is not, however, cgntemplated miih regard 
to the Ohio, the concentration of the river into one chan- 
nel, and thfe appropriation of all the water passing, to that 
object^ during low stages, will, it is believed, accomplish 
all th^ further improvement contemplated." 

' The project of removing the snags and sunken timber 
from the beds of the Ohio and Mississippi, originated 
. witii Captain Henry M. Shreve, who next to Fulton, has 
done more for steam boat navigatioh in the west, than any 
other man. He contrived a steam boat, for this purpose, 
which operates with such speed and energy, that scores 
of the largest trees are raised in a day, with the assistaifce 
of a few hands. The business* of removing snags is per- 
formed only when the water is low ; at other times the 
crews of the boats are employed in cutting away the 
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overhanging timber from the falling in banks i^^thsit \g 
from ;such banks si/s are gradually becoming undorminiBd 
by the acion of the Current, and whioh supply the great* 
est amount of- these dangerous obstacles to pavigation. 
The boat is of the most simple cdnstr:uction, yet has such* 
pow^j tJiat the largest tree/ however firmly ^xeH, is re- 
moved in a few minutes. ' A. number of these ingenious 
vifcsels have been employed for $eveTal years, uhdei: the 
direction of Captain Shreve^ in the Ohio and- Mississippi^ 
and thousands of snags have been removed by lliem; In 
the year ending in Septeniber 1833^ 1960 were taken up 
in* the latter river, 'aiid supposing many to have been left^ 
the chances. of danger to ascending vessels, were dimin* 
ished by at least that tiumber. Within the same year, 
the crew's of those boats w6re employed, when the water 
rose too high to adihit of working on the bed of the liver^ 
in .cutting away the trees which overhung the stream, or 
stood on. banks liable ' to be undermined/^ and actuallj^ 
fqlleli 10,000 trees, which must soon have been precipi- 
tated into the, mighty current.'^ The same operation ha» 
now been continued for several years, at an annual ex- 
penditure -of less money, than was previously lost by the 
yearly destruction Of property, from this single cause-— 
to say nothing of the loss of life* It is» true' that the ob-- 
structions are continually renewed ; but the number of 
trees whielvare thrown into the stream, must beanijually 
decreased, by the settlement of the cbuntry, and the con- 
sumptio;! of timber for fuel, by steanj boats» Firfewood 
has already become a valuable article; and but few years 
will elapse before every tree, oil the margin of a navigable 
river, will Tiave acqliired a yaliie sufficient to induce 
measures for converting into fuel, the: whole of that inf* . 
mense mass, which would otherwise have been carried 
away by the spring floods. 

The sandbars of the phio, present a more permaiieiit 
and serious obstruction to navigation. These are numer- 
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0U9-— inany of them extendipg entirely across the bed of 
tbejiver, and affording less than two feet of water in any 
part. To ciit a channel through a bank of sand, would 
not ^6 in^practieable ; but the excavation thusr effected 
would be filled . by the deposites of the next flood. It is 
difficult to project a remedy for ihis evil, which shall be 
effectual and permaiient. About ten years ago, Colonel 
Long of the topographical engineers, was instructed by 
the government, to make an experiment, and adopted the 
plan of throwing but wing-dams from each side of the 
rivei*, so as to confine the current witbin narrow bounds, 
and to .give it sufficient volume to wash^a channel for 
itself. He spent a summer in constructing such a work 
at; Henderson bar, 300 miles .belbw Louisville^ The 
dams were constructed of piles driven into the sand and 
rising but a iew inches abo¥e its surface. The.enler- 
lorizing Captain iShreve has since pursued and improved 
. ilk same plan, and has constructed fliimildr d^iw ait 
French ialaiid, at Three-mile island, atSQuffletownbi^,'^ 
a;t the Three sisters. These were formeily the shoalest and 
most difficult bars in the Ohio ; tbey have been greatly im- 
proved, and may now be passed in the lowest wiit^. The 
most extensive of these -works, and that which, if success- 
fill, will most satisfactorily attest the correctness of ihe 
principle which applies to them all, is the one now in pro> 
gress and nearly completed, at Cumberland island, ne^r 
ihe mouth of Cumberland river. It is- proposed to change 
the channel of the river, so as to force itis waters* to pass be- 
tween the island and the Kentucky shore, by which means 
a channel will be washed through the bar bqlow^ and the 
mouth of the Cumberland river relieved of a fery fonni- 
dable- obstruction. Two. hundred men were emploAed 
last year on this work. . The length of th^ dam is about 
half a mile, its width at, the base thirty feet, and its height 
Sixteen feet ; it is composed of large masses of limestone 
rock, quarried from the shored above. , 
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Some diversity of opinion has-been entertained; as to 
the advantages to be derived froqi these operations, in 
reference both to sandbarsi and snags ; but the doubts are 
not gre^er^ nor better founded, than those which! have 
invariably ass^led eve^y novel and bold undertaking. Jt 
is obvious too, that many of them proceed from interested 
p^rgons ; the pilots decr^ every improvement - in llie 
navigation of 'the rivers, which by making it more safe 
and easy, has a tendency to render their own calling less 
important, and tl^eir services less valuable, while the 
owners and 'officers of insu^cieht and badly, managed 
boats, are always ready to attribute those disasters, by 
which life ^nd property have been wantonly endangered 
to an}!; other cause than* their own cupidity or criminal 
mismanagement. '' 

The only objection to any of these measure^, is that 
they have not been attempted on a scsde jof magnitude 
becoming their importance, and urged with all the enerfy , 
which could be given by the tesources of a great nation* 
The western plain is the centre of our empire, the citadel 
of its strength, the magazine of its resources, the heart, 
whose healthful operation must throw out nourishnient 
tuid vigor to the whole continent, — and here* should the 
nation lay deep and btoad the foundations of its future 
greatness. • 



CHAPTER ni. . 

The RivQr MississippL • 

From the Ohio, we proceed naturally to that part, of the 
Missisttppi river, comprised within the region to which 
Ve confine OUT remarks. ^ •» 

In descending from St*. Louis, the traveler is at once 
struck with the magnitude and boisterous character of th^ 
stream which has been so .appropriately called, the Father 
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of paters. The current is powerful and impetuous. The 
water, loaded at all seasons with particle^ of white clay, 
carries upon its discolored surface, the evidence of the 
violence which ii is continually committing upon its 
shores. The torrent itself, has always an angry appear- 
anee-^oiling up or. whirling round in eddies, and foam- 
ing, and lathing the shore, as it rushes along. On th^ 
Missouri side, a lai^ portion of the country is high and, 
brokepy and ihe river ofteli si/^eeps ajong the rocky baso» 
of abAipt hills — ^behind which are Xh^ regions-of lead and 
iron. Between these elevations are large trac^ of alluvial- 
bottom lands, which predominate on the Illinois- side, 
whose shore presents an almost unbroken line of forest 
trees, extending their luxuriant foliage to the water's edge. 
The low., ragged, br9ken banks, are subject to continual 
change— ^accumtdating at one pointy while at another they . 
are undermined, precipitating* masses of esurth and im- 
mense trees, into the headlong torrent, to be,whirled in 
its eddies, or planted in its navigable channels. 
V Almost midway between St. Louis, a^4 ^^ mouth of 
the Ohio, masse^s of li^iestone rock are deen on either 
side^ which, though now unconnected^ have ihe appear- 
ance of having once formed a continuous ridge, crossing 
the general course of the riyer in an oblique direction. 
It, has been . suggeste.d that a cataract, as mighty as that • 
of Niagara, may. once hai^e existed at this spot. ■ Jf such 
was ever the fact, the barrier has now been worn down 
to the general level of the channel of the river. But 
there is no reason tq believe that such obstruction ever 
existed at this place^ as the surfaqe of the plain, on. the 
Illinois side of the river, is such as to give a decisive 
negative to the supposition ; for the river, if obstruqted 
here, would have flowed over tha low ground on that 
side, instead of bqing dammed up at this, point. The 
stream thus confined, is narrower h^re than above or be- 
low, and in ^ crossing the, rocks,* itf course suddenly 
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changes to a diteetion nearly jat right angles with that of 
' the ridge. • 

Approaching ftom above, we first discover t|i^. ridge 
throwing out a. bold promontory into the stream on the 
Illinois shore, on the extreme point of which, is a large 
rounded mass of rock, 50 or 60 feet in height, shaped 
like an Oven, and thence -termed the Devil's Bake-oven. 
A low neck of land coohects this with a range of perpen- 
. di«ular rocks, whiqh. frowii. in rugged •precipices over the. 
. stream, and whose summits are beautifully crowned with 
vegetation. As th^ current sweeps abruptly round this 
cape, another promontory is seen jutting out from the 
opposite shore. Against this the whole force. of the cur- 
rent beats with feaiifvd velocity, and by its attrition, has 
M5pm it away until a large fragment has been seyfarated, , 
and' left standing in solitary grandetlr in the midst of the 
waves. This is the Grand ^ower. Itsheightmay.be 
50 fi^t, and. its diMn^ter' about the same.* Its contour'is 
Remarkably exact and S3munetrical, forming a eolunm as 
nearly circular as^ its proportions had been marked out 
by the hand of art. TTie sides are nearly peiyendicular, 
but the. different strata distinctly marked out! l^he whole 
has the appearance of a .regular column, whose height is 
equal to its diameter. The. top is flat, and supports a 
straturh of soil, which gives birtt to a short, but rich 
growth, of trees and shrubs. • ' ^ . 

In our early history, this was a noted spot. The river 
boats, which before the application of steam/ were pro- 
pelled tip the stream with ' difficulty; by human labor, 
were. unable to ascend this rapid pass with oars or poles. 
Not only Was »the current too strbng for this operation, 
but the danger of being. dashed against the rocks, was 
imminent. The only way to sutmount these obstacles . 
wai^, to drag the boat round the cape on the Illinois side, 
by means of ropes. To effect this object, it was necesskiy 
for ^portion of the crew to land, and an- opportunity was 
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ofiered to die Indians to attack th^ni, when the prospects 
of resistance or of flight, were equally hopeless. Here 
then they formed their ambuscades, and many » crew 
was idain at this spot, to gratify the SaVage lust for plun»> 
der and revenge, w^ile many boats were wrecked by the 
▼iolenoe of the waves. 

These dangers exist now foAy in traditi<)n. The Indi^ 
ans have retired, and our own industrious citizens inhabit 
^liese shores; while the introducti<»i of steamboats has 
f^lmated the dangers of navigation, and renderied thus s^ 
as safe as any odier. Wlien we behold the steam vessel 
elowly and majeeticall3r overcoming the mi^ty current^ 
riding along in pei^t salety,. and diea turn our 6yes te 
th^ surges which are beating against the rocks and send- 
ing up their sheets of white foam into the air, we eaiiMH 
but acknowledge the deep debt of gratitude, which our 
country owes to d^ memory •<>£ Pulton. And when w^ 
behold this grand and dumble tower, so graceful and ee 
appropriate in its. form, so app<»iiiely placed in the midtt 
of scenes, calculated to awaken respect ft»r die gepius, 
and gratitude for the services, of Fulton, we >iKre in<kiced 
to hope that a monument, to the .fame of this iUustricAM 
diszen will be erected upon this natural pedestal. 

The deviPs^ tea table, and other appurtenances of the 
dominion of his Satanic insjesty, are found in this neigh*- 
borhood. The cormee rocks, are great curiosities. The 
p^rpendicillar sides of the llmesteae precipices, have been 
worn by the Water into r^idar shapes, and in some 
places, a continuohs formation ilesettibli&g a handsome 
cornice workr, may foe seen, oveiiianging the cMffa, whose 
lit^des represent coimnns, and other ardittectural devices. 

The fqtper Mississippi is a mUch^ mote beiutiM riiFer 
thaoi ii is generaPy believed to be. In richness; beai^, 
•and variety of landscape, it far suirpasses the Oldo ; and 
we cannot coneeive wky the French, who kfiew b«*h, 
4iliaidd' have called iSaie latter fa Mlt in prefexefice to 

E 
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the former, nnlesd, indeed, they considered that it would 
have been tf soleckm in language to have made a belle out 
of the Father pf streams. For the first thirty miles above 
St Loais, the country, although extremely rich and valu- 
able, is pot interesting in its appearance. Within that 
distance, the Missouri riVer cUmea in onrthe one hand, 
and the Illinois on the other; and after passing the liitter, 
the shores become attractive. 

The whole character of the river is changed, after pass* 
ing the mouth of ' the Missouri. - Above that, the Miss- 
issippi is a clear stream, with a strong, but smooth 
current. Instead of die low alluvial bandcB, which are 
continually accumulating at one spot, and falling in *at 
another, as is the case upon the lower Mississippi, here 
are bold and beautiftd shores, such as no 'Other river that 
I have ever seen, can boast. On the Illinois side, we 
now behold' a range of tall bluffs, rising perpendicularly 
ftom the water's edge, to the height of -from one tO two 
hundred feet, and faced with a solid bed of limestone. 

In looking 'at these bkttfs, the iinagination readily sug* 
gests the idea, that the river has once flowed, upon a Itvti 
with their summits, and has cut ijts present channel, by 
the action of its current. This is donbtlesis in part true, 
in reference to this, as to all other rivers. But the ap- 
pearances which cause this conjecture, may be accounted 
for much more easily.. -The horizontal lines and projec- 
tions, resembling long rows of cornice, which are notic^ 
by the .voyager far above his head, have doubtless been 
produced by the trickling of the rain wat^ down the 
Bides of the precipice. The strata being horizontal,- a^ 
of different degrees of> hardness, tfae^ particles have been 
removed most rapidly from the softer parts, and wiA a 
regularity corresponding with the formation of* the rock* 
The ' escarpments <)r steep sides of the rock, exhibit no 
angular shapes, but are smoothed and rouitded £ui if by 
4lie long continued action of a powerfol current of water. 
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Numerous holes appear on the face of the soMd rock, 
sometimes shallow and irregular^ but oftw deep and 
cylindrical; ikey are precisely such as geologists call 
pot'-koles, and are far above the present high water mark. 
Every projection is rounded, ana every cavity is globular, 
and so regular has been Ais operation, as to have pro 
duced in some instances, a series of columoiar formations, 
which display niuch of the symmetry of art, ' and ex- 
tending .from the base to the summit of the rock, soem 
like immense buttress^ intended to strengthen and support 
these massive walls. .The peaks seem to have beea long 
flinee decomt>osed, and have mouldered down into grace- 
fully rounded hills, covered with vegetation, These 
summits are on a level with the plane of the country. 

' A,fter passing a few miles Airther, these vertical dedivi- 
ties are no longer presented to Uie eye. We now see the 
eiystd stream beating against a bank of gravel, from 
which the shores rise with a gradual slope. In a lew. 
instances the hills rise boldly from the water's edge* or 
push out tiieir steep promontories, so as to change the di* 
rection of the river ; burmore genefrally we see on either 
bank a serines of gracefiil slopes, swelling and sinking as 
far as the eye can reach. The prairie, for the most part, 
extends to the water, and no pen can describe the singu^ 
lar and captivating effect of such scenery. Imagine a 
stream of a mile in width, whose waters. are astranspv 
rent as those of &er mountain spring, flowing dver beds 
of rock or gravel. Fancy the prairie ^mmenciug at the 
water's edge-— a natural meadow covered with grass and 
flowers, rising with a gentle slope j for miles, sa that in 
the vast painorama, thousands- of acres. ar^ exposed to the 
eye. The prospect is bounded . by a range of low hills, 
which sometimes approadr the river, and again recede, 
and whose summits, which are seen jfently* waving along 
the horizon, form the level of the adjacent country. The 
prairies are not flat, but composed of a succession Cft 
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flwdlsy and the idea impfressed upon the mind by the 
whole coninnttation of the sutface is, that the leyel plane 
of the country mice tenninated on the brink of the riyer^ 
that ^e channel of the latter has been for ages increasing^ 
in det»th, and that the vales which<we now see receding 
from it, were at first mere rayii^, washed by ^e torrents 
of rain water^ which have been gradually widened and 
ronnded* off by beating rains, into their present harmony 
•f outline. Tiie timbcfr is scattered in groves and strips^ 
the wh<^ cotmtry being oni6 vast illimitable prairie, onuK 
mented by small cpllections of trees* Sometimes the 
woodland extends along the riter for seveial miles eon^ 
timiously-^ometimes it is seen stretchii^^ in a wide belt 
far off into the Country, and maf king the oourse of some 
lribntary'8t)^eam, and sometimes in vast groves, of several 
wiles in extent, standing alone like islands, in this wilder* 
nesa of grass and iowers. But more often we see Ae 
•ingle tree without a companion near, c^ the little dump 
composed of a few dozen oaks or elms ; md not ui^re* 
qnently, hmidreds of acres embeUished with a kind of 
open woodland,'and e^hilHtiBg the appearance of a splen-> 
did park, decorated with skill and care by lk^ hanid of 
taste. Here we behold the beautiftil lawn enric^ied with 
flowers, and studded with trees, which are so dispersed: 
about as not to intercept the prospect — standing singly,, 
■o 1^ not to shade the- ground, and occasionally collected 
in clusters, while now and ^n the 8ha4e deepens into* 
^ gloom of the forest, er c^ns into l<mg vistas and 
spacious plains, destitute of tree or. shrub» 

We doubt whether there can be founds oa ihe globe, a 
tract of country to compaiie with this* . Goqunehcing a 
little north of St. Louis, and extending two hundred miles 
from least to west, and the same distance iKurth, is to be 
found the most extensive tract of rich land in the workL 
Within tb^se bounds, the country is nearly all as ca^ptivat- 
ing to the eye; as that which we have described^ Scarcely 
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any of the knd is suljectto inun(iatiop.' On the conti^tryy 
although incalculably rich, and sufficiently level for cul- 
tivation, it is a high, rolling, chainpaign country, and the 
sl^res of the streams ar^ mdsUy hold. Healthy it must be.» 
At the fopt of the upper rapids is one of the most pic- 
turesque scenes that we recollect to have beheld. On 
ihfi .western side, a senes of slopes are seen rising one 
dfaove another for a^ considerable distance, until the h^ofc 
, ground is terminated^ by a chain of beautifully rounded 
hills.» over thfe whole of which, trees are thinly scattered. 
On the other side of the river, is a broad flat plain of rich 
alluvion, several miles in length, and more than a mile in 
breadth, and terminated by a lange of wooded, hills. On- 
this prairie is a small village of the' Sauk and'Fox India^, 
composed of rude lodges, scattered carelessly about. 
Their chief village was a few miles in the int^ior ; and 
it was for the possession of this beautiful country, that, the 
followers' of Black Hawk contended, in the recent war 
which resulted in such' disastrous conseq^uences to that' 
ill fated tribe. In the front of the landscape,* and present-, 
ing its most prominent feature, is Rocjc Island; the 
western shore of which, is washed by the mayi current 
of '. the Mississippi, while the eastern side is separated 
froiA the main land by a narrow channel, which iA forda- 
bje in low water. . The southern point of the island is 
elevated -aboitt 4<X. feet above the ordinary level of the 
river, and is supported by a perpendicular parapet of rock. 
Here stands Fort Armstrong, a stJ*ong and very neat 
work, garrisoned by two. companies,' of United States' 
troops ; and here will be bne of the most desirable sites 
for 'a town. Upon the upper Mississippi. Rock river, 
whiph enters into, the Mississippi a few miles below the 
island, is ^ rapid streana, which may be easily rendered 
navigable; and which affords abundadt water power for 
the propulsion of any kind of machinery. . The whole of 
this region is finpitfhl. Healthy, and agreeable to the ^ye. 
e2 • 
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Here the wild honeysudde flourishes lukurianfiy ; thons- 
uid9 of acres aie covered with the wild goosebeny, 
pluili, grape, mulbeny, and othfer indigepoiui fruits, and 
the soil teems with the rich^t faeduties Mud bounties ^f 
Providence. ' . ^ 

Above this point the scenery becomes occasionally more 
hiUy and diversified, but die same general character mari^s 
its features as far up as the faUs of Stw Anthqpy, and wt 
shall only refer the reader to the volumes detailing the . 
two expeditions of Colonel Long and his scientific com- 
panions,* whos^ remarks, so far as we have trod over the 
same ground, we have found singularly accurate, tnA caa 
recommend safely, to thos^ who desire to make more 
minute researches, than those for which our own pages 
will furnish the materials. . . . ^ 



CHAPTER .IV. ; , 

CJeneral Sarfiu^ of .the Goimtiy. 

The traveler who visits our Valley for the ^t time, 
advancing . from the east, to the Ohio. river,' and thence 
proceeding westward, is struck with- the magnificence of 
the vegetation, which clothes the whole surface. The 
vast and gloomy grandeur of the forest, the gigantic size 
and venerable antiquity of the trees, the rankness of the 
weeds, the luxuriance and. variety of the underbrush, the' 
long vine.s that climb, to, the tops of the tallest branches, 
the parasites that hang in clusters from .&e boughs, the 
brilliancy of the. foliage, ^d the exuberance of th^ fruit, 
. all show a land teeming >^th vegetable life. The forest 
is seen in its majesty ; the pomp and pride of the wilder- 
ness is here. Hete is n^ure unspoiled, and silence ui\- 
disturbed. A, few years ^, this impression was more 
striking than at present; for nw, farms, yiU^es, and 
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eren.a few laucge iowtfi are scattered over Mb regMm, 
diyersifying its landscapes, and breaking in upon the 
characteristic wildness of its scenery. Still there an 
wide tracts remaining in a state of nature, and displaying 
all the sayag9 luxuriance which first attracted the pioneer; 
4Jid upon a general snrvey, its features present at this day^ 
to one accustomed only to. thickly populated countries, 
ttie^ same ireshneis'of beauty, and ^e same immensityv 
though rudeness of outline, which Ve hare always beep 
accustomed to associate with the idea of a western land- 
scape. . *, , 

' . I know of nothing more splendid than a forest of the 
west^ standing in its original integrity, adorned with the 
exu|)^n^t beauties of a powerful yegetation* and crowned 
with the hopors of a venerable age. There is a grandeur 
in the immeiise size of the great trees-r-a richness of 
coloring in the foliage, superior to any tiding thai is 
known in corresponding latitiides->-a wildness and an un- 
broken stillness Aat attests the absence of m^n^-abore all, 
tiiere is ^ vastness, a boundless extent, an uninterrupted 
continuity of i^hade, which . prevents the attention from 
being distracted, and allows ^e mind to fill- itself, aiidthe 
Imagination to. realize the actual .presence, and true char- 
acter, of that which had burst upon it lUce a vivid dteaob. 
This efffect is the more uniforni Mnce the rivers have 
become the great avenues of commerce, and the exploira- 
'tions of the majority of .those who travel, are confined to 
tibeir woodeid shores. Here the forest is most abundant, 
and. the growth of the tree the most gigantic;, and as the 
steamboat paddles her way ra^iidly through .the water, 
^e i^eetator beholds, for mile after mile, a continuons 
border ot unbroken woodlai\d, alternating with tbe village, 
or the solitary ^rm, which is occasionally presented to 
his view. In no instance does the prairie,^-4he natural 
meadow, clothed with grass — appear upon the margin of 
the Ohio, or of any of its tributaries ; but invariably ^e 
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lich allaviaiw lands^that skirt tfaios# streams, and the low 
rounded hills, are shaded by a prolific growth of heavy- 
timber. . • 

. But when the traveler ibrsakes the valley of the Ohio, 
and advancing westward, ascends to the level of that 
great plain, which constitutes the general surface of this 
extensive regipn, he fiilds hin^elf in an open champaign 
cotmtry— in a Wilderness of broad platins, c<ov^red with a 
rich sward of grass, arid destitute of trees. >The transition 
is as sudden, as it is complete^ Behind him are the most 
gig^tic productions of the forest — ^befoiie him ^e the 
lowly, the verdant, the delicate, inhabitaiits of the lawn.; 
behind bim are gloom and^chill, before him^are sunlight 
and gracieful beauty. . He has passed the rocky cliflfj and 
the savage mountain pass, where the den of the rattle- 
snake is concealed,*— the marshes that send ^p foBtid • 
steams of desolating iniasm4,-!-and the canebrake whece 
the bear and the panther ^urk; and has reached the pas- 
ture where the deer is feeding, and the prairie-^ower 
displays its diversified hues. He has seen- the- wilder- ' 
ness in all its savage pomp, ai^d gloomy grandeilr, arrayed 
in 'the terrors ef barbarian state ; but now beholds it in its 
festal garb, reposing in .peace, and surrounded by light,:, 
gayety, and beauty. x. 

This distinction is not imaginary ;: no observing man 
can pass from one part of this region to auQther, without 
reilkarkittg the natural antithesis to, which we allude ; and 
that mind would be defective in its perceptions of the. 
sublime and beautiful, which did not' feel, as well as see, 
the effects of this singular contrast. There is in the ap- 
pearsmce of one of our primitive forests, a gloomy ^wild* 
ness, that thirows a. cast of solemnity over Ae feelings; 
a something In the wide spread solitude which suggestis * 
to the traveler that he is far from the* habitations of njan 
— ««lone, in the companionship of his own thoughts, and 
the. presence of hid God% .But the prairie landscape 
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awakens a different tr^n of thoug)it. Hem light pre* 
denlinate& instead of shade, and st variety of hue instead 
of a wemsome e;Kuberanee and monotony of verdnie ; 
while the extent of the open scene which is spread before 
^e vision, aUows the eye to roam abroad, over, an eikQew 
£versity of agreeable objects. 

•The same remarkable contrast is equally striking in the . 
contour of the surface— in the difference between 'the 
broken, a^' the level districts. The former lie chiefly 
along the Alljegheny mountains, and are composed of the 
lateral ridges which extend iroin the principal chain into 
the valley ; the latter is the common formation of a great 
portion of this extensive country. If the traveler looks 
down, from the western pinnacles of the Allegheny, h^ 
bcsholds a region beautifully diversified with hHl and dak, 
and intersected by npid streams, tumbling over ledges 
of rock, of beds of gravel. In ^^estern Pennsylvutist 
Yirginia, Kentueky^ and Tennessee, he finds every vwie* 
ty qf scenic beauty — the hiU, the vdley, and . the jdatn, 
^ rocky cliff, the secluded deli, the dear fountain, and 
&e rivulet pitching headlong from vale to vale. 

The rivers have each their characteristtc scenety. Ths 

Monongahela winding through a mountainoito country, 

overhung with precipices, and shaded by heavy forests, 

witji a current sufficiently gentle to be easily navigable 

by steam boats^ has its peculiar features, which arci in- 

stantly lost when the traveler, hais pas/ied on to the bosom 

of the' Ohio. The Allegheny differs from both ; more 

turbulent than either, it has not the majesty of the jone, 

* nor the romantic beauty of die other. The winding cm^rse, 

, and rugged scenery of the Ohio between Pittsburgh s^nd 

Wheeling, impresil the beholder as strikingly wild and 

picturesque; below the latter place the features of the 

landscape become softened, the hills rec^ede fttrther f^r^n 

the river, are less^ lo%, and more rounded ; and again, 

after passing LouisviTte, these elevations aire seen Jess 
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frequently, «and gradually melt a%ray, until the river he- 
comes margined by lo^ shores, and a continuous line of 
tmbroken forests But if we leave the g:entle current of the 
6hio, and ascend the Kentucky or the Cumberland, we 
.again find tapid- streams, overhung with precipices, and 
a country- abounding in the diversities .of bold and roman- 
tic landscape. Here may be seen the rapid current 
foaming and eddying over beds of rock, and the tall peak 
towering above in solitary grandeur. Here the curious 
ticnirist may Jje^ctrate the gloom of the cavern, may clam- 
ber oyer precipices, or refresh himself from the cryiStaL 
fountain bursting from the • bosom of . the rock. But he 
will find every hill clad with timber, every valley teeming* 
with vegetation— even the crevices of the limestone para^ 
pets giving sustenance to trees and bushes. Green River, 
though lying between these is essentially dififerent from 
hoth : though often hemmed in by hiUs, its current is 
gentle,' and its navigable fecilities extended far into the 
country through which it flows.. * 

The Kenhawa river deserves a separate hiention. From 
its junction with the Ohio at Point Pleasant, the field of 
a battle in which the chafafcteristic" valor of "Virginia was 
most conspicuously displayed, the traveler ascends a val- 
ley of , little width, through which meanders a small and 
gentle river. ^ A narrow belt of rich bottom land, divided 
into highly produirtive farms, ii se^n on one or the other 
«idc of the river; and sometiimes 'on bothr-^beyond which 
is a jange of high, 'precipitous, and rocky hills.' At a 
distance of about sixty miles, firom th^ mouth, by the 
mes^ders of the river, commences the richest sa/^ region' 
in the United States. It extends about ten miles along 
the river; and within that distence there iare- eighty or 
ninety separate establishments -for the manufacture of salt; 
thickly scattered along 'the shore on either side of the 
Btream. A Idrge portion of die sdt used in the west, has 
been flmiished from these fumkces, which have proved 
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eX||reniely lucratiye to the proprietors. Although ^y 
have been in operation for many years, the supply of . 
brine remains undiminished, and the neighboring hiUs 
furnish an inexhaustible supply of bituminous coal, lying 
id thick horizontal atraia, in sight of the furnaces, and in 
positions elevated a few feet above them. 

Pursuing, the river .a few miles fur^er, we arrive at a 
cataract form jed by a ledge of rock which crosses its chan- 
n.el, and which form's a curious and beautiful scen^. Im- 
mediately beyond this^ pointy the landscape becoities grand 
egad romantic, coI^bining the wildest and most splendid 
feati^'Os of ^enic attraction* At the spot where the Gau- 
ley and New rivera ui^ite, and meYge their name^^ in that 
of the Kenhawa, we. reach the foot of the mountains, 
dorwn whose precipitous gorges these streams are seen 
rushing. The great road which pursues the v|dley of 
one of^ these tributaries j winding with its siniiosities, and 
for the most part hewed qui of the sides of perpendicular 
parapets of rock, affords a series of the/most extensive 
and sublime ^ prospects. After' toMing up an^ ascent of 
several miles, passing over deep ravines, and often .turn- 
ing ^e angle of a projecting cliff, along whose edge the 
traveler passes with* ^ involuntary sliudder, as he gaxes 
on the perilous deptb belctw, we ^mye a^ the celebrated 
and magnificent spot called the Hawk's Nest. This is 
the highest peak of this part of th^ chain of mountains. 
It is not seen from the road, which at this point, has left 
the steep side of the, chasm, and, passes for a i^ort dis- 
tance i^ong a ridge shaded on either isid^ by forest trees. 
The stag6 is stopped, in order '^lat the natural curiosity 
of the traveler may be indulged in behddlng a scene of 
uncommon grandeur. A sinall footpath leading .at right 
angles is pointed out. to him, pujMuiBg which for a few 
yards, he suddenly finds himself standing on the project- 
ing led^ of a precipice, from whose brink he: may cast a 
stone into the New river, which, foan^l over a bed of rock 
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two thousand feet below him.. The landscape is peirfeet 
— ^its e^teoft, its grandeur, its variety, its romantic char- 
acter, and the splendid beauty of its details, are incom- 
parably magnificent. The' sublimity of tfie\Bcene, is not 
less tiian^that of the NiagsH^catcuract; its gigantic out- 
' lines fill the beholder with wonder, while the dizzy height 
at. which he stands, on- a narrow ledge, projected over a 
gnlph of such awful magnitude, causes a ^nsation of t0r- 
Tor to mingle with the thrilling se&sations of astOnishmeat 
and delight that fill his bosom. 

•The toils and perils of a^ journey over the moicintains 
are $unply compensated by a view pf this fine scene, to 
which nothing of the kind can be superior. It is 0n the 
road Which leadd from Guyandot on the Ohio, by the 
Virginia springs, to Fredericksburg in Virginia. Tl* 
road itself is a clay turnpike, nearly impassable in -the 
wet season, but in the dimmer superiopr to* any ' other 
by which the Allegheny ridge is crossed, and which af- 
fords, infinitely the most agreeable route fbr an exoursioa 
fipom east to west in hot weather.^ • / 

^ The scenery ptesented on the western «hore of the 
Ohio, is ^khogether difierent The mountain is seen ne 
more; the hill, the rOck, Ae precipice, smd the limpid 
torrent oecur but seldom; and althtmgh in Qhio. A« 
change is not so marked, as in llie more western states^ 
^ traveler as he wanders successively pVer Indiana, 
Illinois, Missiouri, and the vast wilderness beyond,' is. s«- 
tonished at llie immensity of l6e greftt plain, the regulari^ 
of its surfW^, and the ndhness, ^ verdu^e^ and ^ bciai^} 
of its wide spsead mea^o^s. 

Whatever may be the purpose with which we contem- 
plate ^e region now un^er review, it is necessary to keep 
in mind tha imp(nKant diversity of surface and pnodttctwn* 
To the poet, it aiS»rd3 the most pictur^que and stdldiig 
edtttrasts of scenery ; to the inquirer after truth, it |H«- 
B^tB in an imposing manner, the ejtonordiiiary ci^j^dt^ili* 
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ties of a country, which embraces nsuch yaried resources 
for agriculture and trade, and possesses so happy an ' 
adaptation, to the -different pursuits of life, and products 
of industry. To all it must suggest how defective and 
totally worthless are the accouate of thos#, who having 
▼isited one part of this country, assume to describe the 
whole ; whose personal Observations have been confined 
to the margins of the ^eat rivers^ while they have no 
knowledge of the prsiiries, nor- can imag^e in Uieir wild- 
est dreams, the extent, the fertility, the peculiar confor- 
mation, and, singular agricultural advantages, of these 
interestiiig plains, and are equally tinacquainted with the 
geology, the resources, and interior channelli of iater^ 
course, of this broadband. ' ' 

There are some other distinctions which are necessarily 
to, be considered, and to which reference should be had, 
Tfhenever general remarks are made, for they will suggest 
the occasions^ w:here it may be necessary to make exeep- 
taons. In western Pennsylvania, and Virginia, the toils 
of the pioneer have in a great measure ceased, the log hut 
has disappeared* and commodious farm houses of framed 
wood, or stcme, have been reaied* Agricfultore has as- 
sumed a permanent character, and is • prosecuted with 
steadiness and method* In Pennsylvania, particularly, 
the immense treasures of iron and coal, and the great 
manufaoturiAg ability of Pittsburgh, has given a peculiar 
ehaiacter to the industry, and has caused the spirit of 
commerce and , enterprise^ to be widely difiHised ' among 
the farmers. Qreat expenditures have been made upon 
roads and canals, and the traveler sees many symptoms 
'^ an active and prosperous traffic 

O^o has grown more rapidly, and the new is here 
seen singulariy wxed with the old—rneat villages,' ext^* 
sive farms, and vali^able Improvements, alternating with 
Ti|de hunlets, solitary log hpus^, ormasies-of unbK^ken 
iMest The appearances of commercial anid agricultural 
F 
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«j^wty, are of the ni09t cheering eharaoter, the actaal 
imjiroyemeiitwhibhiis going forward is every department 
oflife and business,' is ^at, — ^yet the exterior develope- 
mpnt, as ptesented to the eye of the stranger, is new, 
rough, and upnyiting. »The beaiity of nature has been 
4e8troyed» and the embellishments of art hare no^ been 
supplied. Wealth and labor have been employed with 
great energy and success, in reducing the wild land into 
iml^vated fields, in bringing ihp res(»irces of the country 
feto operation;, and in providing'the comforts of life ; but 
fow expenditiuaes have been made for ornameBt orlejrary-* 
To him who passes rapidly through flie land, and Ranees 
^Hy at the mde exterior,' every ^ing appears crude and 
unformed, but there is notwithstanding ad admirable sys- 
tem in. tiie industry, as well ds in the social and moral 
condition of the people.^ The skelet(m of a regulariy 
t»^^ized civil society, with ill its strong muscles and 
M^^oieitts is vigorously developed, and Aose .parts orfy 
tne wancting^ which are necessary to give grace and ibtt- 
nesat to the cn^ne. ^ . . ' 

FassiaBg wstwardly through Indiana, lUinois, ^ 

Mis8oari» Hkfeae wM be fo^nd »till less ap^pearanee of m- 

pwwement. hk some parts of Indiana, the people ai« 

twdfograpidly in ^ footsteps of those of Oliio, sab> 

stootiai hoii»s have been bu»t, and farms Iteive been 

Inought into a Hgh state of eatture. But geBQn%8p«al;>. 

ing tihe setters in these states t^oi^tmue to res^e in ^m 

ffinuMvedweliingsf ^e log home, and the lOQghwisvm*^ 

tece, ate ithe chief objects of human oonstroetioa 1^ 

ne«b Hn e^ie. The fields are rudely ^led, yet ynU 

abundant harvests. There is an airandance, erven to pi»- 

^isibn,. of all the nocessaries of lile, hut none of thefcx- 

lui^Haad few >f yfk^ would be called eoa^rts>' by 

Aose who ace uiUecmstmned to the hdbits of the country. 

Tfa^wi is ho¥Pever a vast defd of substantial eo«sfort, and 

Dm |M»ple m. iodspendeh*, ^iearAid,> and intelligeiift. 
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The be»tit|f that attracts the eye inUhis reigtoft^^is Ihat oi. 
nature, aikl is found ia the wide tract»of MrikLemeas that 
remain untouched hjK the axe or the plough. 8udii.ii tlM 
greater part of the country, over which ^ htma aw 
thinly scattered, »ad where the cattle still roam at large 
through the wooci^ and prairies, as i^ ^e days of tha 
patriarchs, k laige proportion of the people of these 
three states, partake more of tbe pastcural, than of the 
agricultural cha^Eaoter. They hekinglo a race to whom 
weallji is not so desirahle as to oa«se them to seek it by 
h^d labor, and they aim i^'nothipg beyond a coiQpeteiit 
fmpport Their numennis domestic animals, that fbed in thd 
natural pastures, and the game of the forest, aupply them 
with food hi rich abundance, and Uieir fields are curekss- 
«ly tilled, because the preduoe is -of sec<mdaiy importatioe» 
But when we cross the Ohio, and pass through Ken* 
V tucky« we £n4 a different state of society^ and a widely 
different aspect in the appearwioe of ihe oountry* In 
passing fiom Maysville to Lexingtoa, the etage rolls oyer 
one of the finest Maoadamised roi^ in the IJnited 8tatet. 
The country is hilly, but moderately fertile, and weU 
improved, until we reach the vicinity of Licking river. 
The a^culture is good, the houses well constructed, and 
' comfortable. The fcnrmix^ sts^e of society is pas^ and 
much attention ^is paid hi the Tefine^ents and oourtesiee 
. of domestic life. On epprpachi^g Licking, river a wild 
and sterile tract jpresenis itself, extending for a few mSes 
<m either side of that stream. . The hiUs are ^abrupt, 
broken^ and rocky, the aoil thin, and the Tegetatioa 
stinted. The rocks are orergrown with moss and U<dienei 
and instead of ^ tall timber of other localities, we find 
a straggling and dwarfish growth of low bushea. Jf othii^ 
can be more dreary j;han this sombre landscape, or more 
strongly contrasted with' ^ rich and cheerful districts 
that lie ar6und in every direction. It is a mineral reg imh 
abounding in saline impregnations, and to this caese api 
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acute writer attributed the appearances which' we hav^ 
Opticed. Dr. TandeU, of the Lexington .Medical schoolv 
remarks : '' At one timeithe hills, which* now bare, show 
as wasted skeletcms, must have had a covering of clay 
ancT, vegetable mould, for|he country in, every direction, 
at the distance of a few ^niles, is rich, and clothed in lux- 
luiant vegetation. It is well known that the first adven- 
turers to the west, found it abounding in every species 
of wild gs^ne. Deer, elks, and buffaloes, were met with 
in nunibers altogether incalculable. These imimals re- 
sorted in vast numbers to the' springs, uid the latter came 
from a distance, and lingered for weeks in the neighboi"- 
hood. It is said that the roads which they made in 
journeying thither, are still visible at th^ distant day. 
And finally, the mastodon, and arctic elephant, ,we may 
infer from the osseous remains that have beei^ exhumed, 
were among the ancient visitors at these watering places. 
The eSbtt of such a concoursq of animals sojourning for 
weeks together in the neighborhood, and feeding upon 
the shrubs, herbaceous plants, and such liihbs of trees as 
were in their reach, bruising and lacerating then* roots in 
passing to and fro, mUst have been in time, the destruc- 
tion not only of the grass and mote tender herbs, but of 
the forests tiiemselves; and the soil thus deprived ^of its 
necessary support, would be ultimately washed by rains . 
into ike streams and valleys. This cause, of course has 
long ceased to operate, and with its cessation, a new 
change* has commenced, llie soil is again m a prdcesa 
of renewal, and the sides and summits of the hills begin 
to assume an appesffance of verdure and life." 

Having passed through this region of sterility, the road 
to Lexington winds through an open champaign country 
of the most delightful appearance. The heavy forest^ 
which once threw its deep shade over the lurking Indian, 
has been cleared away, and highly cultivated field? adorn 
Ae whole of the wide landsiiiape. The surface is ^ot 
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broken by hilla, nor is it lerel, — but of thai beaudfully 
iioUing or undulatiiig character, which 13, above all othertf^ 
tlie moat pleading to the eye^ and the. best adapted to the 
purposes of husbaadry^ Its similarity, iti this r^spaet, 
to the gracefiiHy waving prairies in the central and nor* 
them parts oflllinois is verystriking. The soil it of the 
richest kind, and the improvements not only, substantial, 
but elegant. It is seMom, that the eye of the traveler is 
deligl^ted with so plcfasing a cpmbination of rural beauty 
and tasteful embellishment. The dwellings are commo- 
dious and comfoiltable ; most of them are very superior 
to those usually inhabited by farmers, while many are the 
elegant nvansions of the opulent and refined. These are 
surrounded by gardens and pleasure grounds, adorned 
with trees and shrubs, tastefully disposed. TKere is 
a something substantial, as well as elegant, in the rest* 
deoce of a farmer of this part of Kentucky ; a combina- 
tion of taste, neatness, comfort, and abundance, which is 
singularly interestiiig, and which evinces a high degree 
of liberality in the use of wealth, as well as great industry 
in its production. The fields are extensive and well eul*^ 
tivated. Not a spot remains in its pristine state of wilder-^ 
ness; but • everywhere the hand of ^ is seen to have 
exerted its energies with an unusual vigor and felicity of 
execution. Every foot of ground has been adorned, or 
renderiBd. productive. The woodland pastures, which are 
peculiar to this secticm of country are rems^kably beautir 
ful, giving to its extensive farm^ an unusual degree of 
elegance, and to die wIm^ character of the scenery an* 
originality, which attracts the attention of the most casual 
observer, while U fills a geauiae admirer of na^ire witb 
the most pleasurable Qmoti(»#« This agreeable effeci 
is prodiicad^ya liimple procedure. The woodlands are 
all inclosed ; the underwood, and the useless trees are 
removed, whfle the valuable tin^ber trees are left, standing 
wfficient]^ ivjde apart to admit the^ lays of the BifMf a»4 
»2 
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ih^ free eilrdulatiou of tfie air, between thera. The groBnd 
id then sown with grass, and extensive tracts, which; 
would otherwise have been mere wildertiess, are thus 
converted into' spacious lawns, studded with noble trees* 
These are so numerous, and of such extent, as to form a 
prominent' feature in the scenery, and it is hardly possible 
to imagine anything more beautiful, than the alternations' 
of woodland and meadow, with hemp and .cornfields,- aaid 
orchards,' which the eye here meets in every direction. 
The dwelling houses'are usually large edifices of brick or 
frame^ surrounded by numerous offifees, and embow'ered 
in shade trees,, among which the locust, and the lombar- . 
dy poplar, are mOsf ' frequently seen. The fences and 
other improvements are excellent, and t*he grounds neatiy 
kept. The whole appearance is- that of a country posr 
sessing wealth, industry, and refinemenlr— thfe residence 
of a hospitable \ people,r who ' cherish the social virtues, 
and who bestow much care in surroundiilg themselves 
with the comforts and luxuries of domestic life.' 

This beauliful regiou comprises several counties, and 
includes a circuit of more than forty miles in diameter; 
of which Liexington is the centre ; but there are severial 
other counties lying, round it, but little inferior in point 
of fertility, ahd marked by similar features of industry, 
improvement, and manners. ' . 

The trav^er cannot but pause to contrast the appear- 
ance of this country, with that of the wilderness which 
existed here forty years ago. Within the memory of living 
witnesises, the soil whidi is now so finely ensdbellished, 
and which supports a numerous and highly refined pojpu- 
latibn, was covered with luxuriant fdrests and vast cane- 
brakes, which aflforded shelter to the roving Indian, and 
the prowling beast of prey. Here w^re the lodge of the 
Indian and the camp of the solitary hunter^ Here the 
pioneer endured in his rude log cabin, all the precadpns. 
toils and sudden vicissitudes 6f die border Hfe, labcmoosljr' 
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opening' the ijch eroil-to the action of the sun, felling one 
by one the gigantic trees, and resting by night, like the 
weary soldier, with his rifle by his side. And here are 
still seen the ruins of those primitive fortresses, which 
protected the emigrants and their families, ^om the torn- 
ahawkj when the savage warriors «ame in sufficient force 
to drive the hunter from his camp, and' the settler from 
his ne,wly cleared fields, - 

So rapid has been tiiis change^ and so complete the 
trahsformatioii, that it seems as if the pioneers whp had 
expelled the'Iiidian, and the beast of prey, had been in 
their turn supplanted by a ihore wealthy and refined race, 
who by the* magic influence of gold,' and the energy of 
a superior industry, had converted the face of the land 
from a desert to a paradise. But such was not the actual 
procedure. The wealthy farmers who now occupy the 
SOU, the educated and accomplished inditiduals who com- 
• pose ihe* population, are, for the most part, the immedi- 
ate descendaQts of the hafdy men by Whose courage the 
country was subdued, and by whose enterprise its resour- 
ces were brought into operation. 

This beautiful region extends to the borders of thie Ken^ 
tucky river, to the south, of which we find a hiUy region, 
interspersed with fertile. valleys, and crossed by several 
Yocky^ derated, and precipitous ridges. Much of the 
land in this dikrict hi poor ; . the population is thinly scat- 
tered, ^d many of tbeisettlers are rpugh and illiterate, 
tliough independent and hospitable. ' 

Thence pi^oceeding to the south west we meet with the 
Barrens, an extensive tract of rolling land, some of which 
is said to be rich, though' a large portion of it is certainly 
not of that description. It received its name firom having 
been, when first visited by the whites, wholly, destitute • 
of ti|Bber, and coveted with bushes, and from the belief 
entertaiited by those who then ei^plored it, that it was not 
inftcienfly fertile to produce trees; Tliat opinion ba^. 
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however, been explodedJby the fact,4hat «ii|ee the setde* 
meut of tiie country timber lias' been rapidly prpduc*' 
ed ; and niany parts of it are now tliiddy set with flour- 
ishing young forests, where not a tree was to be seen 
forty yeara ago. In some plaees the timber has attained 
a size which renders it useful to the fiurmer for fud and 
fencings but in general, the yonog trees are not tdl enough 
to shade the road, while they are sufilciently high tp pre- 
vent the circulation of the air, and in consequoice, the 
traveler who rides through this region in* sultry weather, 
finds ihe heat insufferaUy oppressive. This tract is near- 
ly levels .and very diy. But lew springs or . running 
stieuns are found upon the sudace^ and its general re- 
semblaudce to the prairies, of which we shall treat here- 
aifler, sufficiently shews an identity oi character and origin. 
Beyond the Barrens, ai^d throtlghout what is termed die 
Green riv^r country, the lands s^re timbered, and in geny 
eral fertile. Some of the counties are populous and wett 
improved; but this parted the state having been settled 
at ^ comparatively recent period, exhibits (of t^e most 
part, the indications peculiar to a newly settled country. 
. As our plan does not admit of great minuteness of de- 
tail, we shall not pursue these^ descriptions through ^ 
state of Tennessee, llie variety of 8ur£aiee and scenery 
is even greater here than in S^entucky . A large propor- 
tion of the territory is occi^ipied.by mo^tsums; while 
another, part extending to the Mississippi partakes of 
the alluvial character which disdngiusbes the bord^RS of' 
that river. . 

In attempting {to describe the remarkable featsifes ot 
the topography of the western eountry« our intention m 
to dwell chiefly on those which are the nost pecul^f 
characteristie. We have passed haitily over ihose parts 
which differ in appeioraniee ^mi in qutdity, frpm the 
Igsaenk siur£M^, so gre^y mto Ibraa exeeptions, bnfr 
vhich yet paitake of so«m df ^attrMles oCthe vMen 
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and i^hall proceed to speak of that broad plain which com- 
prises the grqat body of the lands of the west, and which* 
in the vastness of its extent, in the uniformity of its out* 
Hne, in the singularity of its, conformation, and in the 
.nnbounded fertility of its soil, stands without a rival. 



CHAPTER V; 

The Pnories— theb Appeanmoe. 



It is perhaps not easy to account for th^ intense curiosity 
and surprise, which have been universally excited by the 
existence of these, plains ; for they have been found, in 
various parts of the world. The steppes of Asi$, the 
pampas of South America, and the deserts of Africa, are 
alike destitute of timber. But they have existed .from 
different causes ; and wtule one has been. found too s^rid 
and sterile to give birth to vegetation* and uiother snow* 
clad and inhospitable, others exist in temperate climates and 
exhibit the most amazing fertility of soil. These facts 
show that, diere are various causes inimical to the grow^ 
of trees, and that' the forest is not necessarily the spon^ 
tkheous product of the earthy and its natural coverihg, 
wherever its surface is left uncultivated ^by the haud of - 
mnn* The vegetable kingdom embraces an infinite vari- 
ety of plants, * from Ihe cedar of Lebanon to the hysop 
that groweth on the wall ;' and the plan of nature, in 
which there is no. miscalculation, hai? provided tbat there ^ 
(Shall be a necessary concatenation of circumstances— a 
proper adaptation of .soil, climate, moiiSture— of natural 
and isiecondary causes, to produce and to protect each.: 
just as «he has assigned the wilderness to the Indian, the 
rich pasture to. the /gazing hercl, and the Alps <o the 
mountain goat. 
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I apprehend that the intense mstonishment, with which 
1^ American' pioneers ^rst beheld a prairie, and which 
Vfe aH feel in ^zing over these singularly beautiful plains, 
is the result of ^association. . The adventurers who pt^e- 
ceded us, from the champ^gn districts of France, have 
left no record of any such surprise ; on the contrary, ihey 
. discorered in these, flowery meadows something, that re- 
minded them of home ; and their sprightTy imaginations 
at once suggested, that nothing was wanting but the vine- 
yard, the peasant's* oot.tage,' and the stately chateau, to 
render .the resemblance complete. But our immediate 
ancestors came from lands covered with wood, and in 
their minds the idea of a wilderness was indissolubly con- 
nected with tha^ of a forest.. They had settled in the 
woods upon the shores of the .^tlandc ; and there their 
ideas of a new country had been formed. As they pro- 
ceeded to the west, diey found the shadows of the heavy 
foliage deepening upon their path, and the hixuriant forest 
becoming at every step more stately and intense, confirm-^ 
ing the impression, that as ihey receded from clviliza^on^ 
the woodland must continue to accumulate the gloom of Its 
savage and silent grandeur arouiid them— ^ntil suddenly 
the glories of the prairie burst upon their enraptured gaze, 
with its widely extended landscape, its verdure, its flow- 
ers, its picti^resque groves, and afl its exquisite variety of 
mellow shade and annay Kght. 

Had our English ancestors, on the other hand, first set- 
tled upon the plains of Missouri and'HIindis, and the 1|de 
of emigration was now setting towards the forests, of Ohio 
^ and Kentucky, cHmbing the rofcky barriers of the AHe- 
^eny ridge, and pouring itself dpwii upon the wooAed 
chores of the Atlantic, the question would not be asked, 
how the western plains became denuded of timber, but 
by what miracle of Providence, a vast re^oh had been 
dothed) with so much regularity, With the most splenfid 
and gigantic productions of nature, and preserved flirou^ 
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wliole eenturies ftom the dev^ts^ons of the firost and the 
fire, the hurricane and the flood. We have aliremirked 
how simple and how rapid is the process of rearing the 
annual flower, or the more hardy varieties of grass, and 
with what ease a spot of ground may be covered with a 
carpet of verdure ; aiid we know equally well how diffi- 
cult it is to protect ian orchard or a grove, an.d how nu- 
merous are ^e. accidei^ which assail a tree. An expanse 
of natural meadow is not therefore^ so m«ch an object of 
curiosity, as a continuous forest ; the former coming rap- 
idly to perfection, with but £3w enemies to assail it, the 
latter advancing slowly to maturity, surrounded by dan- 
gers. HeQce there it, to my mind, no scene so imposing^ 
none whi|;h awakens sensations of such admiration and - 
Boleomity, as the ibrest standing in its aboriginal integrity^ 
and^ bearii^ the indisputable marks of soitiqniiy— where 
we stand upon a soil oomposed of the vegetable mould, 
which, can otkly have \ieea pxodueed by. the Undisturbed 
aceumukti(m ai ages,^ and behold around us the healthfol 
and gigantic:, trees, whose immense shaftB have been in- 
creasing iot size for c^ntvries,^ and which have stood 
during thait whole dme eiq^osed to the lightning, the wind, 
loidtheiroety andtaihe depvedationi of the insaet and 
thebttrte. 

The scenery of the pndrier ieountiry excites a diffinmil 
feelhig« The noTcl^iastrikiagrUid neTecrfiE41s to^sanse 
an exdamatioii of surprise; The extent el tfaa pToi^pe|qt 
It exhHarating. The outline of the landieipe is skqping^ 
aodgraeefuL The verduve and the flowers art beaiiitifid; 
and the absent of shades and eoBflequent appearance of 
a proJBsbn of li^ pro&mas agaigty wteflt nniMflitfiB tiiit 
behcdder. 

Jt is; neeeeaary fo explMn diat Ihese plainfi, altenf^ 
psvserying a geneial level invespec^tothe wiiolt country* 
ate yat m themsd.t«a UA flat^hmt exhifa^ ^ giaocfiiily 
waving surfiieey awdliiig aai sinking wstbi an easy slops^ 
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and a full rounded outline, equally avoiding the unmeisui' 
irig horizontal surface; and the interruption of abrupt or 
angular elevations. It is that surface which, in the ex- 
pressive langua^ of the country, is called rolling, and 
which has been said to resemble the' long heavy swell of 
the ocean, when its waves are subsiding to rest after the 
agitatioa of a storm. ' ' ^ 

It is to be remarked also, that the prairie is almost al- 
ways elevated iv the centre^ so that in advancing into it 
from either side, you see before you only the pkin, with 
its curved outline marked upon the sky, and forming the 
horizon, but oin reaching the highest point, you look 
around upon the Whole of the vast scene. 

The attraction of the prairie consists in its extent, its 
carpet of verdure and flowers, its lindulatipg surface, its 
groves j and the fringe of timber by which it is surrounded. 
Of sdl these, the latter is the most e^ressive feature— it 
is that which gives character to the landscape,. which im- 
parts the shape, and marks the boundary of the plain. 
If the prairie be small, its greatest beaitty coQsists in the 
vicinity of the surrounding margin of woodland, which 
resembles the shore of a lake, indented with deep vistas 
like baycr and inlets^ and throwing t)ut long points, like 
capes and headlands; while occasionally these - points 
approach so close on either hand, ihat the traveler passes 
through a narrow avenue or strait, where the shadows of 
the woodland fall upon his patby-^^^uid then'agaijD emerges 
into another prairie. Where ihe plain is large, the forest 
outline is seen in the far perspective, like the dim shore 
when beheld at a distance from the ocean. The eye 
sometimes roams over the green meadow, without dis- 
covering a tree, a shrub, or any object in the immense 
expaftse, but the wilderness of grass and flowers ; while 
at another time, the prospect is. enlivened by the groves, 
which are seen interspersed like islands, or the solitary ' 
tree, which stands alone in Uie Upoming desert. 
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If it be in. the spring, of the year, aiid the young gtasi 
has just covered the grotnd with a carpet of delicate green, 
and especially if the sun is rising from behind a distant 
swell of the plain, and glittering upon ^e dew-drops, no 
«cene can be more lovely to the eye. The deer is seen 
grazing quietly upon the plain ; the bee is on. the wing; 
the wolf, with his tail drooped, is sneaking away to his 
covert with the felon tread of one who is conscious that 
he has disturbed the peace of nature ; and the grouse 
feeding in flpcks, or in pairs, like the domestic fdwl, 
cover the whole surface — the males strutting and erecting 
ihei|r plumage like the peacock, and uttering a long, loud, 
mournful note, aomeUiing like the cooing of the dove, 
but resembling still more the sound produced by passing 
a rough finger boldly over the surface of a. tambourine. 
The number of these birds is astonishing. The plaiii is 
covered with Aeja in every direction ; and when they 
)iave been driven from the ground by a deep snow, I have 
seen thousands— -or more properly tens of 1liotisand»^- 
thiekly clustered in ihe tops of iht tteen surrounding ih^ 
praiiie. They da not retire as the country becomes set- 
iled« but continue to lurk in the tall grass around the 
newly nude farms ; ^ I have sometimes seen them 
minted with tfae domestic fowls, at a short distance from 
the farmer's door. They will eat, and even thrive, when 
confined in a coop, loid may undoubtedly be .domesticated. 
"V^hen tiie ,eye rores off from the gre^n plsdn, to the 
groves, or points of timber, tliese also are found to be at 
this season robed in the most attractive hues. The rich 
undergrowth is in fun bloom. The red-bud, the dog^ wood, 
the crab-apple, the wild plum^ 'the cherry, the wild nrte, 
are abundant in all tiie rich lands; and the grape vine, 
though its blossom is unseen^ fills the air wilh fragrance. 
The variety of the wild fruit, and flowering shrubs, is S0 
great, and such the pmftision of the blossoms with whicTi' 

G. ' ■ - ■ 
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they are bowed down, that the ^ye is regaled almost to 
satiety. 

The gayety of the prairie, its embellishments,' and the 
absence of the gloom and savage wildness of the forest, 
all contribute to dispel the feeling of lonesomeness, which 
usually creeps over the mind of the solitary traveler in 
the wilderness. Though, he may npt see a house, nor a 
human being, and is conscious that hie is far fix>m the 
habitations of men, he can scarcely divest himself of the 
idea that he is traveling throligh scenies embellished by 
the hand of. art. The. flowers, so fragile, so- delicate, and 
so ornamental, seem to have been tastefully disposed to 
adorn the scene. The grpves^ and clumps of trees appear 
to have beeii scattered over the lawn to beautify -the land- 
scape, ajid it is not easy to avoid that illusion of the fancy, 
which persuades the beholder, that such scenery has been 
created to gratify the refined taste of ciyilized man. £«*> 
lopeans are often reminded of the resemblance of this 
scenery to th^t of the extensive parks of noblemen, which 
they have been accustomed to admir^, in the old woild ; 
the lawn, the avenue, the grove, the copse, which are 
there produced by art, are here prepiared by nature ; a 
splendid specimen of massy architecture, and^ the distant 
view of villages, are alone wanting to render ^e simili* 
tude cmpplete. 

In the sununer, the prairie is covered with long coarse 
grass, which soon assunaes a golden hue, and Waves in 
the wind like a ripe harvest Those who haVe not ft 
personal knowledge of the subject, would be deceived by 
the accounts which are published of the height of the 
grass. It is seldom so tall as travelers have represented, 
nor does it attain its highest .growth in the richest s6il. 
In the low, wet prairies, where the substratum of clay lies 
near the surface, the centre or main stem of this grass, 
which bears the seed, acquires great thickness, and shoots 
jDp to the hei^t of eight or nine feet, throwing oot a few 
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long coarse leaves or blades, and the traveler often finds 
it hif her than his head as he rides. through it on horseback. 
The plants, although numerous and standii^ close to- 
gether, appear 4o grow singly and unconnected, the whole 
force of the vegetative poWer expanding itself upward. 
But m the rich undulating prairies, the grass is finer, with 
less of stalk, and a greater profusion of leaves. The 
roots spread and interyreav^ so as to form a compact even 
sod, and the blades expa^d into a close thick sward, 
which is seldom more than eighteen inches high, and 
pften less, until late in the season, when the seed-bearing 
stem shoots up. . 

The first coat of grass is mingled with small fiiowers ; 
the violet, the -bloom of the strawberry, and others of the 
most minute ^md delicate texture. As the grass increases 
in size, these disappear, and others, taller and more gau- 
dy, disj^ay their brilliant colors upon the green surface, 
and still later a laiger and coarser succession rises with 
the rising tide of verdure^ A fanciful writer asserts that 
the prevalent color of the prairie flowers is,, in the spring 
a bluish purple, in midsummer red, and in the autumn 
yellow. This is one of ihe noiidns that people get, who 
€tudy nature by the fireside. The truth is, that the whole 
of the surface of these beautifiil plains,, is clad throughout 
the season of verdure, Vfith every imaginable variety of 
color, * from grave to gay.' It is impossible to conceive 
a more infinite diversity, or a richer profusion of hues, or 
to detect any predominating tint, except the green, which 
forms the beautifiil ground, and relieve^ the exquisite 
brilliancy of all the others. The only changes of cojor 
observed at the difierenf seasons, arise froia the circum- 
stance, that in the spring the fiowers are small ^d the 
colors delicate ; as the heat becomes more ardent a haVdier 
.race appears, the fiowers attain a greater size, and the 
hue deepens ; and still lalier a succession of coarser plants 
rise above the tall grass, throwing out larger and gaudier 
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flowers. As the season advances from spring to midsam- 
mer, the indiyidual dourer Jbecomes less beautiful when 
closely inspected, but the landscape, is far more Variegat* 
ed, rich, and flowing. 

In the winter, the prairies present a gloomy and deso- 
late %cene. The, fire has passed over them, and consumed 
every vegetable substance, leaving the . soil ba*e, and th^ 
surface perfectly black. That gracefully waving outline^ 
which was so attractive to the eye when clad in green, is 
now disrobed of all it& ornaments ; its fragrance, ite notes 
of joy, and tjie gracea of its landscape, have all vanished, 
and the bosom of the cold earth, scorched and 'discolored^ 
is alone visiUe. The. wind sighs mournfully over the 
black plain ; but there is no object to be moved by its in* 
fluenc^^not a tree to wave its .long arms in the blast, nor 
a. reed to bend its fragile stem — not a leaf, nor even a 
blade of grass to tremble in the breeze. There is nothing 
to be seen but the cold dead earth, and the bare qiound^ 
which move not — ^and . the traveler with ai singular sensa* 
tion, almost of awe, feels the blast rushing over him, 
whil^ not an object visible to the eye, is seen to stin 
Accustomed as the mind is to associate with the action of 
the wind its operation upon surroundiiig objects, and to 
see nature bowing and trembling, and the fragments of 
matter mounting upon the wind, as the storm passes, 
there is a novel efil^ produced on the mind of one who 
feels the current of air rolling heavily over him. While 
nothing nioves' around. ^ . . ' 

By those who^have never, seen this region, a very toler^ 
able idea may be formed of the maimer in which the 
prairie and forest alternate, and the proportions of each, 
by drawing a colorefd line of irregular breadth, along the 
edges of all the water courses laid down in the map. The 
border thus shaded, which would represent the woodland, 
would vary in width from one to five or six ^iles, and 
would sometimes extend to twelve; As the streams ap> 
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proach each other, these borders would approxhnate, or 
qome.into contact;; and all v the intermediate spaces, not 
thtis colored woidd be prairie. It is true therefore, as a 
general rule, in relation to the states in which the prairies 
are situated, that, wherever there is a considerable tract 
of surface, not intersected by water coHmes, it is level, and 
destitute of timber ; bi^ in the vicinity of springs and 
streams the country is clothed in forest 

Taking as an example the country lying betw^n the 
Ohio and Mississippi . rivers, it will be seen that in the 
point formed by Aeir junction, the forest covers the whole 
ground, and that as these riveW diverge, the prairies begin 
to intervene. At first there i» only an occasional meadow, 
small, and not very cUstincdy defined. Proceeding nqarth- 
wardthe timber is foun^l^ decrease, and the prairies to 
expand ; yet - the plains are still, comparatively small, 
wholly unconnected with each other, and their outlines 
distincdy marke^d by the woodlands which surround and 
separate them. They are insulated and distinct tracts of 
meadow land, embosomed in the forest. Advancing fur- ' 
ther to the north, the prairie surface begins to predominate ; 
the prairies now become large, and communicate with 
each other like a chain of lal^es, by means of numerous 
avenues or vistas ; still however, the traveler is surrounded 
by timber ; his eye never loses sight of the deep green 
oudine, thromng out its capes and headlands ; though he 
sees no more those dense forests and large trees, whpse 
deep shade almost appalled him in the more southern 
district. ' 

Travelling onward in the same direction, the prairies 
continue to expand, until we find ourselves surrounded 
by one vast plain. In the country over which we have 
passed, (he fbrest is interspersed .with these interesting 
plains ; here the prairie is studded with groves and 
copses, and the streams fiinged with strips of woodland. 
The eye sometimes roves over an immense, expanse* 
o2 
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dothed Vith grass, diseoTering no other object on whicb 
to rest* ai^d finding no limit to its Tision but the distaat 
horizon ; while more frequently it wanders from grove to 
groye, and from one ^point of woodland to another, charmed 
and refreshed by an ^dless Taiiety oi scenic beauty. 

This description applies chiefly to Qlinots, from a 
carefrd inspection of which state. we hate drawn the ]^c- 
t^re ; but its general outlines are true of Indiana and 
Missouri, and are applicable,' to seme extent, to Ohio' and 
Michigan. But if our path lie still fertiber tothe.west, 
and conduct us to the wide tracts that extend fro^i the 
waters of the Arkansas to those of the Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi, we arrive at a region of boundless plains — bounds 
less to the eye of the traveler, which discovers nothing 
but the verdant carpet and the Mke sky, without a grove» 
a tree, or a bush, to add variety to the landscape^ vbA 
where the naked meadow often commences at the very 
margins of the stibe^une. 

When the prairie is bare, it is easy to distinguish the 
* rich froK the poorer lands, by the small hillocks wbidi 
are scattered over them, and which are most abundant 
where the soil is least productive. They are frcHci a few 
inches, to two or three feet in height, and can oidy, of 
course, exist where the clay lies near the surface ; as snqh 
mounds, composed of the rich mould, would soon crumble 
away. They have a singular appearance, -and are sonie^ 
times so tiiickty scattered a» to be inconvenient to Itle 
horseman, who attempts to ride through tile high gra^s;. 
The inhabitants call them gopher MRsj under the bdkf 
that tiiey were raised by a small quadruped of tiiat name.. 
I never saw a gopher-<-nor a man who had seen one. 
Col. Long, however, and his companions saw thmn fkr 
to the west ; so that while the existence of such an afeEi>> 
mal seems to be proved it is obvious from tiie f$ct ^M it 
is^no longer seen within our settiementi, .that like tiie In-* 
dian it cannot endure tiie vicimty of dvflized laan, aiidf 
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has long, since fimaken our borders. Bui I am in^Uiwd 
to belieye that very few Of the hillocks attributed to these 
animals are of thdir workmanship. In the wet prairiee 
iSney are thrown up by trawfiiky who always burreixr in 
the day, and not in rrch or crumbling soil, that would 
eave In and mar thehr.kbor ; in drier situatioiui they hare 
been thrown up by ihdustrioiM colonies of ants, who also 
belong to the day party, and make tbeir internal imprOTe7 
ments in the kind of earth best suited to their purpose. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Theoiy of die Phdries. 



The prairies aflford a subject of curious* inquiiy* ta 
.every .traveler who visits these regiionSi Their appearantse 
IS tiovel and imposing, and* he who beholds it for the first 
time experietices a sensation similar to that which fills 
the imag^iation at the first sight of the ocean. Ilie wide 
and unlimited prospect calls up perceptions of the sublime 
and beautiful ; its peculiarity awakens a train of inquitt* 
live thought Upon the itiind of an American especially, 
accustomed to see new land dothed withtimber, and to 
associate the idea of a tangled md silent forest, with thai 
bf a wildisitiess; the appearance of sunny pMn8,'and a 
diversified landsci^pe, untenanted by man, and unimproved 
by art, is singular and striking. Perhaps if our imagina* 
lions were divested of the impressions created by memo- 
ry, the subject woi^ present less dificcdty; i^ if we 
eoQ&d reason abstractly, it might be a^ easy to aceonot for 
the origin of a prairie, as lor that of a fbrert. 

It is natorai to suppose that the 'first covering of tiie 
•ardi would be composed of such (taits as arrive ati 
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turity in the shortest time,\. Annual plaqtd would ripen, 
and ieatter their seeds, many' times, before trees and 
shrubs would acquire the power of reproducing their own 
species. In the mean time the propagation of the latter 
would be liable to be -retarded by a variety of accidents — 
the frost would nip their tender stems in the wintep^— £ie 
would consume, or the blast would shatter. &em — and 
the wild ^rrazing animals would bite them off, or tread 
them 'Under foot; while many of their seeds; particularly* 
such as assume the form of nuts or fruit, would be de- ' 
voured by animals. The graspes, which are propagated 
.both by the root and by seed, are exempt from the opera- 
tion of almost all these casualties. • Providence has, with 
unerring wii^dom, fitted every production of natulre to sus- 
tain itsdf against the accidents ta which it is most ex- 
posed, and has given to those plants which constitute the 
food of animals, a remarkable tenacity of iife ; so that al- 
though bitten off, and trodden, and even bur^ed, they . 
still retain' the vital prii^cMple. That trees have a similar 
power of self protection, if we may so. express it, is evi- 
dent from their pr^ent exijstence in a state of nature. 
We. only assume; that in, the earliest state q( being, the 
grasses would have the advantage, over plants less hardy, . 
and of slower growth ; and that when both are struggling 
together for the possessipn of the soil, the formier would 
at first gain the ascendancy ; although the -lattejr^ in con- 
sequence of their' superior size and strength, would final- 
ly, if they should ever get possession of any portion of ^ 
die soil, entirely overshadow and destroy their humble 
rivals. 

We have no means of determining at what period the 
fires, began to sweep over th^se plaiius, because we know 
Bot when'they began to be inhabited. It is quite possible 
that they might have been odcasionaUy fired by lightning 
previous to ^e introduction of that eleknent hy human 
agency.. At all events, ijt is very evident tbat as soon as 
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fire began ta be used in this • country by its inhabitants, 
iiHB annual burning of the prairie must have commenced. 
One of the peculiarities of this climate is iSbe dryness 
of its summers and autunms. A drought often commences 
in August, which, with the exception, of a few showers 
towards the close of that month, continues, with little in- 
terruption, throughout the fall season. The autumnal 
months arfe almost myariably clear, warm, and dry. The 
immense mass of vegetation, with which this fertile soil 
loads iteelf during the summer, is suddenly withered, and 
the whole earth covered with cotnbustible materials. 
This is especially true of the prairies, where the grass 
grows from two to ten* feet high, and being entirely ex- 
posed to the action oC the sun and wind, dries with great 
rapidity. A single spark of fire, falling any whete upon 
these plains, at such a time, instancy kindles a blaze, that 
spreads on every side, and continues iti destmettve eonrae 
as long as it finds fuel. 

* Travelers have described these fires as sweeping with 
a rapidity, which renders it hazardous even to fly before 
them ; ai^d our children's bo^ks and school geographies 
are embellished with plates, representing men, horseff, 
and wild animals, retreating at full speed, and with ev«ry 
mark -of terror, before the devouring element. These mt 
exaggerations. , If instances of this kind of danger have 
ev0r occurred, they have been me. • We have never 
witnessed, or heard of 9ueh a sdene.. There is not an 
authenticated case, on record, or in tradition, in which a 
man or an animal has been burned bjr these fires„ unless 
be was drunk or wounded. The burning of several. In- 
dians mentioned by I^wis and Clarke^ was probably ^e 
result of some unusual accident, which they did* not think 
necessary to Explain. The thick 6w4rd of the prairie 
presents a considerable mass of ftiel, and offers a barrier 
to the progress of the fiame, not easily surmounted. 'Hie 
fire advances slowly, and with poifer. The heat is in- 
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tense. The flames often extend across a wide prairie, and * 
advance in a long line. No sight caa be more sublime, 
^an to behold at night, a stream of flre seVeral mil^ in 
breadth, advancing across these plains, leaving behiiid it 
a black cloud of smoke, and throwing before it a vivid 
glare which lights, up the whole landscape with the bril- 
liancy of noonday. A roaring, and cracking sound is 
heard like the rushing of 'a hurricane. The flame, which 
in ^eneiral rises to the height of about twenty feet, is- seen 
sinTciiig, and darting upward in spires, precisely as the 
w-aiyes dash agalinst each other, and as the sptsy flies up 
ftito the ^ir ; and the whole appearance is often tliat of a 
boiling^ and flaming sea, violeriUy agitated. The pro^ss 
of the fife is so slow, and the heat so great, that every 
combugitible material in its course. is consumed.. Tire 
root of the prairie-grass alone, by somp peculiar adapta- 
tion of nature, is spared ; fpr of ^ most other vegetables^ 
not only is the stem destroyed, but the vital principle ex- 
tingubhed. ' Woe to the farmer, whose ripe .com fields 
Extend into the prairie, and who. has carelessly suffered 
the tall grass to grow in contact with his fences !;^ The 
whole labor of the year is swept away in a few hours. 
But such accidents are comparatively unfirequent, as the 
pil^veniive is simple, and easily applied. A narrow stdp 
of bare ground prevents the fire from extending to the 
«pace beyond it A beaten road, of the width ot a single 
wagon track, arrests its progress. The treading of the 
domestic animals around the inclosures of the farmer af^ 
fo^s often -a sufficient prot^tion; hy destro3riBg the fuel 
in their vicinity ; atld in other cases* a few furrows, are 
drawn round the field with the plough, or the wild grass 
is closely* iHdwed down on the outside of the fence* 

It will be readily seen, that as soon as those fires com- 
menced,' all the young timber within their range, nnist 
have beem destroyed. The whole face of Ae country hie- 
ing dpread out into vast plains, unbroken by hills, and but 
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little intei^sected by streams, or other obstacles which' 
might obstruct the onward career of the devouring ele- 
medt, Uie fires kindled at ilSeieni places, would sweep 
on unchecked, until it had passed over the whole region^— 
with a few exceptions, of which we shall now speak. 

In the bottom lands^ and along the margins of streams, 
the grass aQd herbagie remains green until late in the 
autumn, in ponsequence- of the nK)isture of the soil. Here 
the fire would stop, for want of fiiel ; the shrubs would 
thus escape fromycjar \o year, and the outer hark acquire 
sufficient hardness to protect the inner and /more vital 
parts. The margins of' the streams having thus become 
fringed with thickets, ^e latter, by shading the ground, 
would destroy vthe grass, and prevent the moisture of the 
soil from being rapidly evaporated ; so that even the fallen 
leaves would not become dried so Uioroughly» or so early 
in the seasoii, as the grass of the open plains, a^nd the fire 
would alwa3rs afterwards find here comparatively little 
fiiel. . These thickets grow up into strips of forests, which 
contmue to extend until they re^ch the high table land 
of the. prairie ; and so invariably exact is this process, 
that we see the timber now, not only covering all the 
bottom lands, and hillsides skirting the streams, but 
wherever a ravine or -hollow extends fifom the low grounds 
up into the prairie, these are filled with young timber of 
more recent growth. But the moment we reach the level 
plain' of the country,.we see the evidences of a continued 
strug^e between the forest and the prairie i ^t one place, 
where the fire has, on some occasion, burned with greater 
fierceness than usual, it has successfully assailed the 
edges of ]the forest, and made deep inroads, and at ano« . 
tiier, the forest has . pushed long capes- or points into the 
prairie. 

Having thus stated briefly the theory which seems to 
us to 4)0 consistent with reason, and adduced as many , 
facts as' appear necessary to its support, we shall for the 
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^preseAt, to avoid repetitioD, o&iit some striking proofii 
which will.be necessarily aiUttded to hereafter, and proceed 
to exhibit some of the hypotl^eses advanced by odiers. 

The ^ood has^ of course, beem cited as the grand cauie 
of the fcnrmatioA. of the prairies— -for vidiat, phenomenon 
in the geological ot the topographical aspect of tha earth, 
has not been referred to some one of the great coboatena*- 
tion of events which attended that extramdinary exertioa 
of omnipotence ) But we do not venture to go back so 
far. We are satisfied wifli .having found a sudfficient ex- 
planation within a more recent period That ^ gread 
plain of the west may Jiave been formed by the deposition 
g( earthy particles whi^h took jdace. upoh the subsiding 
of the waters, after that wonderM catastrophe, is very 
probable ; though we doubt whether muchjight will ever 
be shed, upon the subject, or whether U be practicable to 
ascertain any thing further in rdation to that awful eventy 
than the sacred historian has deemed it proper to disdoee. 
It has however litde^ to do with the growth oi timber at 
one location, or the absence of that production at anodier. 
A writer in die American Quarterly Review, for whose 
judgment we entertain the most perfect reject, has sag* 
gested an expltfnatton somewhat differeni from that whi^ 
we have advanced. He says, ^The origin of thegse 
prairies has dccasioiied much thecny ; it is to our nnnds 
very simple ; they are canitod by Uie Indian custom of 
annuity burning the leaves and grass in autumn, which 
. prevents the* growth of any young treeiff. Tinewifithii* 
form prairies ; for some of the old trees annually perv^ 
ing, and there being no undeigrowth to supply thdr pboe, 
they become dunner every year ; and as they dimimpli 
iksiy diade the grass kas, which theielbre grows more 
, luxuriantly, and when a strong wind carries a fire throu^ 
tiie.dried grase and leaves wbidi cover the earth with com- 
Irastiblc ma^er. several feet ^eep, tlie voMme of flame d»> 
atroys all before tt; the very animals cammt escape.. 
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Wd h^te seen it enwrap a forest upph which it was pre- . 
oipiiatedy ^d destroy whole acres of trees. * .After a 
beginning i9 made, the circle widens every year, until 
prairies open as boundless as the ocean. Young growth 
fdlows. the American settlement, since the setder keeps 
off those annual burnings* Another proof of our theory 
is, that praihes are all upon ridi, rolling, and com'para- 
tively dry, sOil, where much vegetable matter would 
accumulate to raise the flame, kod but little moisture to 
counteract it." 

This writer differs from us^ in supposing that the forest 
has been destroyed by the action ,of fire, while we ima- 
gine that its production^ has been prevented by that cause. 
We deny that there is any proof of fires in the woods 
having been so extensive, or so destructive as he sup* 
poses^ The destruction of growing timber by fire is not 
a common oc,ctirrence, though' we do. not question that 
die writer has witnessed it under the circumstance which 
be stat^. The fact is undeniable, that in those countries 
where woodland and prairie are found adjacent, the fire 
ceases to display the same destructive energy ih the for- 
mer, Aat it exhibits in the latter. The edges of tlie 
prairie do not exhibit appearances of -encroachment by 
fire on the timber; on the contrary the woodland seems 
to be. increasing, and it^is much more common to s0e 
young thickets spreadiji^ out from the woods upon the 
plain, than to behold the stumps and trunks pf trees 
which had been killed by fire. But a conclusive argu- 
ment is, that the destruction of - the forest by -fire, for 
which the writeAontends, would have taken- place on the 
hills, and on broken grounds, as well as on th6 levelj while 
the prairie only occupies tKe latter. 

In the very interesting narrative pf Long's First Expe- 
ditioi) to the west, we find a statement similar tO that 
which we have quoted, though advanced with less confi- 
dence. ** The lands immediately in the rear of St. Louis, 
- H 
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between the Mississippi and tfte Missouri, belov^tfieb 
junetioni have an undulated surface, and a' deep alluViid 
aoiL Since their occupation by permanent inhiabitants, 
the, yearly ravagef of the fire hate been prevent^, and a 
dense grtxwth of oaks and ehns has sprung up." 

** In this fact we have a satisfactory ex^anation of tlie 
^use of the- present wa#t 6f forest trees in exiiensive tracts 
on the Missouri, which appear, in every respect, adapted 
^ the growth of timber. ^ these fonrf*, called prairiee, 
were at any former period covered imth forests, it may 
easily be. supposed, the y^arfy . devastations of fires break* 
ing out in dry seasons, ^ould destroy many of the trees. 
The foiests being thus broken, the growth of grass and 
annual plants would be greatly facihtated by the naked- 
ness of the soil, and the free admission of the rays of the 
. sun. Forests attract rain, and impede ev^oration, white 
the Tev6rberatiou from the surface of vast plains and des- 
erts, tends to dissipate the clouds land vapott which we 
driven over them bythe winds. In fertile districts hke 
the .alluvial laAds of the Missouri aAd Mississippi, a heavy 
annual growth of herbaceous plants is produced, which, 
after the autumnal frosts, becomes dry and peculiarly adapt- 
ed to facilitate and extend the ravages of fire. In a counr 
try occupied by huntert, who are kindling their camp 
fires in every part of the forest, and who/often like the 
Mongalls in the grassy deserts of Asia, set fire to the 
plains, in order to attract herbivorous animals, by the 
grbwth' of tender and nutritious herbage which springs 
up soon aft^r the burning, it is easy to see these annual 
conflagrations could, not fail to h^ppten." 

"In Jhe Antomn of 1819 the burnings, ovring to the 
untisuad drought, continued until very late in the s^asoit, 
so that the weeds in fiie lo"^ grounds were consumed, to 
the ALanifest injury of the forests. Large bodieis 'of tim- 
ber are so frequently desjtroyed in this way, Aat tKe ap- 
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pe^raiice baa ;becoioe familiar ta huntenii«d ti«fe]era» 
/^d h»s received tbe^ name of doming J* 

To this statement, takeij^ altogether, we have no obje» 
tion,.a8 it do^ not dider materiaUy from our own viewa. 
Jf the plains,-r-as the auth<»r eauticnjaly suggests, were ui 
Any former pe^od covered with forest, there is no other 
Agent &an fire, by means of wliicjl they could have beoomt 
denuded. And the ^mission, in the latter part of the quo» 
taition, that an tifiuitud drought, continuing late in the 
reason, is necessary to carry the fire itoto the low ground*,, 
and render it injurious to the forests, is all that we eqnkf 
9sk, to shew that these are exceptions, whose occasional 
occurrence could not produce an effect ao invariable, as the. 
non-^xisitence. of timber on the jplains of th« weal. 

Major Stoddard, in his Sketches of Louisiana, holds the 
following language ; " The prairies are corereii wiA. 
jgrass. These were probably occasioned by the rarragee 
of fire; because whenever copcfes of treea are found on 
them j the ground about them is low, and. too moist to ad^ 
mit the &r9. to pass over it.*' 

An opinion differing irom aH diese in expressed' by the 
enterprising traveler, Pike, who in speaking of the prairies 
attributes their destitution of timber, to a: deficiency of 
moisture in the soil and olimateu « I therefore eon^^ider,' 
says, he, ** that this country never was timbered, as froGui 
t)ie earliest ages, the aridity oi the Jibjl, having so few 
wat6r> couirses running thiough it, and they being prieieip 
pally dry in summer, has never afforded moisture sufit- 
isient to support the growth of timber." This argument 
might apply, with sufficient plausi^lity, to the deserts ef 
Arabia, and' to the sand plains lying east of the Rocky 
mountains, ^here there is not enoiigh of moisture io affcn^ 
liQurishmeiit to a»y vegetation; but the character of oar 
pi^airiea is not that of barrenness. The plain of tiie Mw^ 
eissippi is dry, but not ao and as to be incapable of sop- 
porting: vegetable life.: The luxuiianee of the wild gro^ir^ 
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and the admirable adaptation of t(ie soil to the purpose* 
of husbandry, afford conclusive evidence that althot^ 
Ae surface be parched, there is some process by which 
nature affords an ample supply of moisture : and this is 
probably by the ascension of water by capillary attraction, 
through the porous substrata, from the subterranean cnp> 
rents, which are knoiMft to be abundant, and to lie near 
the surface. General Pike wrote before any part of the 
prairie region was settled by the American people, when 
but little of it had been explored, and when the facts to 
wluch we have alluded in support of our Views, had not 
been ascertained. 

It has been suggested that the prairies were caused by- 
hurricanes, which had blown down the timber^ and left it 
in a condi^on to be consumed hy fire, after it^agi dried 
by lying on the ground. A single glanpe 4t the immei^se 
region in which the prairie surface predominates, must 
refhte this idea. Hurricanes are quite limited in thejr 
sphere of action.' Although they sometimes extend for 
many miles in lengthy their track is always narrow^ and 
often but a few hundred yards in.breadtlK And it: is a 
well known fact, that wherever th^ timber^has b^en^ms 
prostrated, a dense and tangled thicket shoots up imme* . 
diafely, stnd proiected by the\ fallen trees^ grows with unr> 
commpn vigor. 

Some have imagined that our prairies have been lakes*; 
but this hypothesis is not tenable. If the whole state of 
Illinois is imagined to have be^en one lake, it ought to be 
V shewn that it has a general concavity of surface.. But so 
far from this being true, the contrary is the fact : the high- 
est parts of the state are in its centre, if we sujppose, 
as some assert, that each prairie was once a lake, we are 
met by the same objection ; as a general rule, the prairies 
are highest in the midiile, and have a j^radualN . declivity 
towards the sides ; and when we reach the timber, instead 
of finding banks corresponding with the shor^ of a lake. 
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we alisost mirambly dkcoveT val^rsy ravqies, aad w^«r 
0ourse8« coasiderably depreased bcdaw the general levfl( 
of the plain^ Nor does the ciicumdtaQee of ponds heiBf 
loUAd iiX the fiuddle of p:aineft, disfffpye theassertion ^al 
they are cooyex* ^d h%hest in the centre, as ia sugg eil» 
ed h^r onq of our writers, 9i>y iQore thsosi depressions o^ 
the surface of the gk^ prove thai it i^ not round. There 
capnot be the least ground for a doubt, that, as a gen^Al 
ride, the prairie surface is slightly, but decidedly, convex^ 
Wherever hills are found rising above the conunon phna 
of tl^6 .couniry^ they are. closed with timber; and the 
934000 fact is true of all broken lands. This affords addin 
tional evidence in support of our ihepry. Most of ,tha 
land in si^ch situations is poor ; the grass would be short, 
and if it burned at all, would qeoasion but little beat, in 
some places the progress of the ^e woukl be checked by- 
rocks and ravines; and in np c^ise wendd there be th^t 
' accumulation of dry material which is found on the fei^ 
tile plain, nor that brofd unbroken surface, and free ^x-* 
posure, which are required to a^d full soop6 to the 
devouring element. 

There are other fects, too well knoWn to admit of dis^ 
piite, which, strongly corroborate these riews. It is un- 
deniable, that Arom the first setilement of the western 
prairies, .the timber has been rapidly increasing ; andr 
from the best informatic^n that we can get on the subject, 
it is pretty certain, that it spreads in a proportion at kasf 
equal to the increase of population. ■ Although ^ousands 
of acres of woodland are annually cleared, it is unques- 
^(Hiably true, that the quantity of timber in Ihe whole 
region, in which praines ar« embraced, is increasing wiib 
every year. Wherever a prairie, of but few miles in e»-^ 
^ent, is entirely surrounded by the farms whidi occupy - 
thenadjoining woodland, it is found that the wild gnaaifft 
quickly succeeded by a growth of weeds, and that these 
in turn give place to bushes. The operation i^ simple.^ 
h2 
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We hare already shown, that growth of timber is only- 
prevented by the anniial fires ; and^it is easily seen that 
^here a. portion of the pra}rie is insulated, as above de- 
scribed^ the precautioms used by ^e farmers, to defeild 
their own property from the devouring element, will also 
protect that portion of the pi^rie which is thus detstfthed 
from the main body. The large herds of domestic cattle, 
also, which run at lar^e in the new settlements, contribute 
to this, process, by keeping down the luxuriance of the 
Batural grass, so ' as to leave but little fuel for the fire, 
even in places exposed to its approach^ It is therefore A 
eoqimon observation, that around all the farms, the prame 
hasv given, or is giving way, to thickets. In the oldest 
counties, where settlements have existed for twenty or 
Airty years, forests of excellent timber are now shown, 
of several miles in extent, the' whole of which has grown 
up within the memory of the inhabitants. ' So rapid, and 
so* certain, is this process, that we may state the fa^ as . 
undeniable, that, wherever the soil is protected froihihe 
action of the fire, timber will grow spontaneously j vehich, 
in from: sixteen to twenty years, will be fit to be used for 
foel, fencing, and many oth^r purposes^ 

An instance of the facility with which the soil, when 
protected from fire becomes covei^d with timber, occur- 
red under the notice, of the writer. An individual liad 
enclosed a single field in the prairie, in which.com was 
cultivated for several years, when it was abandoned, and 
the rails jRrhich composed the fence carried away. In 
the mean while the comers .bf the fence, and a narrow 
strip.on each side of it, having been protected from the fire 
on the- one hand, and the plough on the other, grew up 
in bushes. After the field was deserted, this natural 
hfedge remained for years, and etill remains; having 
^ grown up into a row of tall trees j occupying the former 
line of the fence> while the inteiior of the square became 
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altfo'eorered wftfa: \mt8hwood ; and thiis a groTe has been 
fenned which bids defutoo* to the fite. ^ 

It will be remembered that we have maintained that the 
earth was covered, with grass, antecedently te the growth 
of trees. We admitted that on t^ margins of streions, 
upon mountains, and on broken groundu,— ^wherever, in 
Bhort, the progress of the iaiutumnal fires shoidd be inter- 
. cepted, either by the conformation, or the moisture, of 
the surfiAce, timber would rapidly cover the ground, whil* 
■ at the same time we contended, that in the open plains 
grass would long continue to hold possession. We have 
^yen ample proof of the correctness of this theory, in 
reference to our western prairies ; and we shall now show 
that it is pjrobably true of other parts of the United States. 
In the. " Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
Tania," we find an article entitled " Sketches of the early 
history of Byberry in the county of Philadelphia, by Isaac 
Comly," ia worthy member of the Society of Friends, and 
a descendant bf the companions of Penn. Bybferry town- 
ship lie» in the north east end of the county of Philadel- 
phia, distant from the city between thirteen and sixteen 
miles. The account i& compiled from the most authentic 
Bources, and reaches back to the first setdement of the 
country- The writer says; " Byberry was settled early 
after the arrival of William Penn. When the white peo- 
ple first came here, we are informed ihej found butfeto 
large trees standing, thoxxgh plenty cf saplings and ttrp- 
derbrush ^ smd in so^e places, particulariy in Mooreland, 
the ground 'wza covered with coarse grnss, as high as a 
man's head." 'This is a very striking passage. It sieems, 
that there were prairies in Philadelphia county ! and that 
the ground was covered with coarse grass that grew as 
high as a man^s^ headj answering precisely to the des-* 
cription of the prairie grass of "the West. Other spots 
were destitute of large trees, but produced ** plenty of sap- 
Hng» and underbrush,.^'— -being in ^e state intermediate 
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batweeii pmirie ^ui (oi^tf and thus 9£hr^f9g Hie «Ivqi^->> 
est proof of the change which $lie imnpty had tb«A i^ 
centiy p^dArgon^r 

In another votHme pf th^ trai^aactionslof tb^ «aai9 sdeie* 
ty^ w« bav^ <* An-acc^uni of the fiivt aetO^nientof the 
townshipa of Buckingbam and 3oleabiny, in Biik^iM eonnt^r^ 
Pennsxlvania, by Dr, Jci^pb Wa|«on,^---fii gmitlemaa 
' who died some- few yeanp agfs at an advanced age, ^nd 
whose owa recollections, with the accounts d^ami^d lo 
biin by his father and grandfa^r» the laMer of whom 
came outifith William Pen&« supplied bim with the ino^l 
authentic information. Speaking of the employioeiila'of, 
the first setders, he says, *^ they cut grass in ttiQ pUhm, 
or swamps, oft^n at several miles from home, sta^bfd il 
up. on the^pot, and hauled it homein the winter." The 
counties of Bucks and Philadelpbia, lie adjoining, if w^ 
mistake nor, and occupy an extensiye undul^^g plain on 
the margin of the Delawaire i and we think that the evi< 
deuce of the two writers, ^ho eta]te the f^ts above quoM* 
incidentally, without any view to the suppcart of a theory, 
sufficiently proveji the former existf^nce of ]Mrairies in^ihal 
region ; while their non-e^ist^nce. wi^in the mt^mory of 
the present inhabitants, sh#ws also tbe. rabidity wiA 
which, after settlements . are mi^, timher wfll cover the 
interjacent plains. , . ' . , ^ 

The first settlers of. Kentucky found large traeta of ib^ 
country destitute of trees^, and covered wi^) bushes. ' S>up^ 
posing that the want of timber^was caused by the sterili^ 
of the soil, or some other circumstance unfriendly to veg»^ 
tatjbn, j^eygave to these fipota^ihe eqi:pressive n^une of' 
*<the barren»,".and carefVdfy avoided them in making' 
their selections of land. The barrengjwexe extensive * . 
plains^ interspersed with biU and dale— hio^^ so level as 
the prairies, north and west of the Ohio, yet not brqike]^ 
by deep ravines, or abrupt ridges. It was tooa discover* 
ed that the bushes were growing up mto thrifty w^E^gs 9 
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and on fsriicnr examinatioa the soil ^as found to be 6f 
good quality. The country Was soon occupied^ and now 
contain^ a large poptdation ; while forests qf valuable tiin^ 
ber are growing upon the soil^ over which, within the 
memory of Itring witnesses,*the hunter could see the deeir 
bounding over the brush, as far as the eye could reach. 

Trumbull in his "History of \ Connecticut," a work 
coihpUed wi& great czxe . and labor, from th^ inost au^- 
thentic sources^, speaks in various places of the practice 
of the early setters, of cutting hay/rom the wild meadows : 
a phraseology which distinctly asserts the existence of 
plains, covered with grass, and destitute of timber. He 
also describes thes0 natural meadows, and gives' his own 
inference as to ihmx formation. He saysv> 

" When the English became fiirst acquainted with that 
(tract, comprised within the settled part of Conn^ticut, it 
was a vast wilderness. - There were no pleasant fields, 
nor .gardens, no public roads, nor cleared plats. Except 
in places where the timber had been destroyed, and it$ 
growth prevented by frequent Jiresj the groves w«re thick 
and> lofty. ^The Indians so often burned the country, to 
take deer and other wild game, that in many of the plam 
dry parts of it, there was but Utile small, timber. Wliere 
Ihj^ lands were thus burned, there grew bent grass, or, as 
0ome called it, thatch, two, three, and four feet high» ae^ 
cording to the strength Of the land. This, with other 
combustible matter which the fields ai^d groves produced, 
when dxy in, the spring and fall, burned with violence and 
killed all Ihe small trees. The large ones escaped, and 
generally grew to a notable height ai^d magnitude. . In 
this manner the natives so thiimed the groves, that they 
were able to plant their com and obtain a crop.'* 

This statement is undoubtedly accurate so far as the* 
author has related tl;^e facts which came dawn to him ; 
while so much as is the result of his own attempt at exr 
plahation is fall.acidu8. There Were plains^ which were 
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mtmlh^ humedf <to wfaidk gra$$ grpwimt^ wfaei^ the 
hi&ani raiM eorh. But com iiever grew under the 
(Shade of larg^ treef of /« notable " growth. WhakiTer 
might have been true of other phusea, the apota qa whieh 
t)ie graas grew foiir feel higitt ami where <^oip waa <»lti- 
yated, muat hare been 'entirely ejipoaed to the ae^km of 
the^aim. 

Captain Simth, on the eontftiiy, Icmnd tibie whole of 
Virginia covered with timber, a^d is eaxefyl to record that 
he saw no {daina, ^ but onlj where the S&alvs^gea inh^it, 
but all overgrown with troca aa4 weeda, being a plaina 
wildemesae aa God first made it" ^ 

Captain Owen, of ihe British navy, in a late voyage to 
the coast of Afneaf of which an interesting account has 
been published, diescribea a large tract of tlw interior 
wJndi he explored, as '^aiow levd country, with soina 
Imots of trees, likeparfc land f* and from other allusioBs 
la the aame book, we suppose that he oftra met wi^ ex- 
tensive plains of wild meadow, precisely similar to Aoae 
4>f niinois and Miaaouri. The fact may pass for what it 
is "irorth. We adduce it for thb purpose of shewing that 
there ii nothing in &e character of obr prairies \so anoilria- 
lous, or so contrary to die laws of nature, a^ is supposed 
by those who have been accustomed to see wild lands 
clothed widi timber. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Soil of tiM PimBi— Ezplanirtioiis k ngard t» liie watnt of timbei; 
■ • * - • . ' 

Fanciful writers, haye diykked the prairies into a^uinhl 
and roUing^ but no /Mich distinction exists in point of 
fact, or is tenable lacQording^ to any received theory, or 
scientific dedjicticm. Th^ formation of the whole is so ^ 
ii^Fariable in charact^, as to rendier it certain, that if any 
part is alluvial, the whole is equally so, nor do those plains 
which are rolling, as nearly all are, differ in soil from the 
remainder, so a& to justify this sort of classification. The 
probajbility is that the whole western plain is jdiluvial, 
with the exception only of the bottom lands- on the mar- 
gins of rivers, which are ol/tmn/, and of recent formation. 

The leyelness oi ih6 surface, the aJ)sence of stones, the . 
light (jliality of the loam, with other indications, seem to 
establish the fact, that this vast plain is con^posed of the 
sediment, deposited at the universal deluge. Marine 
shells have bieen found in dur prairies; at pne place par- 
ticularly, an immense mass of oyster shells lie deposited 
not far beloiW tiie. surface. . Logs have been discovered, 
buri^ thirty or forty f(pet deep. Boulders, or detached 
•masses of stone, are occasionally seen on the prairies, ly- 
ing loosely on the .ground; not only entirely separate from, 
the limestone pan beneath, but dififering fronl it in kind, 
They are obviojisly not metewic ; and it seems that they 
have been wrenched from their native beds, and brought 
to the places where they are now seei!, by some great 
convulsion of nature. They ate granite, and there is no 
spot at which that description of rock, exists, and from 
which they could have been brought, peareir than the 
AU^heny^ or the Rocky mountains, or the northern 
shorts of the lakes. Yet they are numerously scattered 
throughout Qlinpis and Miissouri. 
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. The great caase of the amazing fertility o^tke soil of 
new countiies, is, the accunralatioQ of decayed vegetable 
matter upon the surface. The leaye? and grass, aiid other 
annual productions, which decs^y in the autnnm, cover tbe 
ground every year with a new coat, of the most fertilizing 
quality. The houghs whiph are continually falling, ,th,e 
hark, of Which most tre^s throw off. a portion annually, 
and the trees themselves, whicJi are torn up hy tempests, 
. or die of old age, form altogether an inexl^ustibte- store,, 
which continually rotting and adding to the soil, is as 
continually receiving and preparing new Supplies. The 
plains as well as the woodland, are thus enriched. The 
annual burning of the prairies, may intejrfete to a consider^ 
able extent with this arrangement, but it does not defeat 
it 5 for although the fall of the. leaf occurs emphatiically 
and poetically in the autumn, it is not confined exclusive- 
ly to' that season. On the contrary, every vegetable is 
constantly throwing off a portion of its substance, and 
throughout tVe whole season of vegetation, the soil is daily 
gaining something, by deposit ; even the ashes left by the 
autumnal fires, are not [without their value. However 
thin the coat may be, which is spread, over the earth in 
one, year, and how trifling soever it may sejem to us, yet, 
when we reflect that this process has been going on for 
ages, it is easy to see that the accumulation 'must, in the 
aggregate, he important. Nor can we in any other rati(»i-^ 
al iQanner, explain the reaspn of the difference between 
. liew. lands, and those which have been exhausted by cul- 
tivation. The one is continually losing by exposure to 
the sun and atmosphere, while its produces are carried 
away by man ; the contrary is true of the other, and the 
farmer who manures his land, only r.esorts. to a simple 
operation of nature. . , 

The decomposed vegetable matter, when completely 
rotted, forms a light- black mould, which is the very rich- 
est and best manure in the world; and which, if used 
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sknply ta such, would be prized by the European farmer^ 
mbove every other substance, which is usually applied to 
Ihat purpose. A soil of unrivalled fc^ility is thus fom^di 
tBXtending throughotit the whole country, but differing in 
depth, according to circumstancesi ' The light particles, 
of which it is composed, are easily 'wJished by rains, from 
^e higher into the lower grounds. The valleys thu» re- 
ceive new supplies, in addition to that which their own 
veget^tibri affwtls, while the hills oiily retain the small 
portions vrWh. may be intercepted by Uie grass or fibrous 
roots^ or by other accidental causes^ On the low grounds, 
iherefwe, the stratum of mould has been found to be, in 
some instances, twelve feet deep ; while on the hiJIs, it is 
seldom more than a few inches. This process can, of 
course, only prevail. in the hilly and tinibered' regions, to 
any extent; and it is thud that those rich bottoms are 
created, which margin all the streams, and those fertile 
valleys, which astonish every beholder with the rankness 
and beauty of the vegetation that covers them. A differ- 
ent operation obtains upon the prairie, whose level surface 
is. not washed by rains. Here the accumulation is con- 
tinual, though slow ; all that is gained is kept ; and the 
dRuvian plain is covered with a rich vegetable mould, 
which is always* increasing in depth. 

It has been remarked, and ther^ is no doubt of the fact, 
that the. highest points of the prairie artf invariably the 
richest ; a circumstance which cannot be readily account- 
ed for, unless we suppose that these lands are diluvialj 
and that those spots would be riches^f, at which the larg- 
est masses of diluvitim were accumulated. 'It is easy to 
imagine the varietifes which must, occih, on these princi- 
ples, between the extreni!?s which we have suggested. 
The exceptions are niimerous and depend chiefly oi^the 
quality of the subsoil ; if too porous it absorbs the ferti- 
lizing juices ; if impervious to water, it retains too large 
I • 
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a proportion of that element on the siirfaee, and fortos ■ 
what stre called wet prsiries. 

Having thrown on^t titieee hints, it is mily necessary to 
add, briefly, that the soil is a rich blaek mould, eontwnuif 
an admixture of fine si^cious jand. It- is supposed to 
contain a portion pf depomposed limestone, and is warm, 
quick, and lively. Its depth is a^ remarkable as its won- 
derful productiveness. 

We pass now to some points of immediate, practical 
importance. to the agricultural population o£ our valley, 
which have not been understood Abroad. Whe^ the ey^ 
of the experienced farmer, roves for the first time wrer the 
prairie of the west, he is. strupk with the drearineaa of 
the prospect. That .which is beautiful and picturesque 
to another, conveys no corresponding sensations to the 
mind oif one who views it simjdy in relation to its capa- 
cityfor the support of man,and the business of life. The 
absence of timber, seems to him an ^vil without remedy, 
and in his judgment millions, of acres appear destined to 
bloom in eternal wilderness. So obvious is this view of 
the' case, that we frequently hear the remark, firom judicious 
men, that but for the want of timber, the advantages of 
Illinois and Missoipi, as agricultural states, ^vould stand 
unrivalkd. An attentive examination pf this question in 
all its hearings, will shew that this conclusion is falla- 
cious, and that in fkct, the supply of thi^ indispeflsabie 
article, is as abundant at this time, as its futiir© increase 
in quantity is oertam. 

We have explained the manner in which the forest ond 
prairie are interspersed .throughout otur country^ and have 
shown that the former is found skirt^g the shores of all 
our rivers, and smaller water eourses. Such .are tjie sitp- 
ations, as regards, locality, in which. Ae first inhabitants 
always chpose to settle, for the purpose of enjoying the 
united advantages of wood and water; and the vicinity 
of havigable ^reams holds out other strong inducem^ts. 
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Vk^ op^n prairies, or those parts of the oouaary whieli 
•ffi now de«tttute of timber, peing inTanshly the most 
^Jistaat firom livoig »treams, would of course, m a general 
T0I69 be the last t9 he setded, even if all the surface was 
«like 4^vered with wood. $iich has been the actual pro^ 
'^oess of setdemeAt. The nwrgins of the large rivers were 
Ikst setded, die inhabitants tenaciously adhering to the 
rich bottom lands^ in spite of their dampness and insalu- 
brity, and in defiance of* die immense masses of heary 
timber, whidi rendered the oleadi^ of those lands a gigan- 
tie labor* More reeendy the prairie lands have acquired 
reputation, and the emigradon has flowed towards the in- 
tmor parts of the new states. But the setder, in forsak- 
ing the margins of the large rivers, pursues the meanders 
of the smaller streams, and selects his hrm on the edge 
^ a prairie, where he may enjoy the combined advantages 
of timber and plain. . 

For the present popolatioii, the quantity of timber is 
-unply sufficient^ and so small a portion of die timbered 
lauds is yet occupied, as to justify the assertion that 
«noogh remains to supply all the inhabitants which diese 
«tat^s may be reasonably expected to contain for the next 
half century. There, are exceptions to these statements : 
instances in which s^tdements have spread over an entire 
prairie, and artificial means have been adopted for supply^ 
ing the want of wood ; but we shall show presendy, that 
these cases go to prove the correctness of our views. We 
assume, the positions, that at present the setdements are 
generally confined to the woodlands and adjoining prairies, 
where- is foumd an abundant supply of timber ; and that a 
Tcry small proportion^ in comparison to the whole of the 
timbered lands, is thus occupied. The remainder stands 
open to ne.w setders, while nature has made amj^le pro- 
vision for future generations. ' 

We have s^en, moreover, that as tlie country becomes 
settled, the timber rapidly increases. We need not add 
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to what we have said on this ppint. We think that we 
have shown conclusively that Uiere have been numberless 
instances in thid, and other parts of our continent^ in whiek 
forests^ have grown, up, withi|i the memory of man, with- 
out the aid of any efibrt of human ingenoi^ ; and we ean 
imagine no reason why the same procesa should not ecm- 
tinue to jbe carried forward. On the contrary, we hare 
seen this munificent operation of nature proceeding regu- 
larly through a long series of years ; aiidiis we believe k 
to be the result of those immutable laWs of nature, which 
pervade all ages and countries, we have no ri^tto.sUp^ 
pose that the future will not resemble the past. A care- . 
ful examination of the subject must convince any rational 
mind, that there will always, duting the whple process of 
the settlement of this wide region, be land enough reclaim- 
ed from prairie, and covered with timber, within each 
generation of inhabitants, to supply the increase of popn- 
lation which, may have occurred during that time» untU: 
the whole country shall be thus supplied with a due pro^ 
portion of wood. 

But we are met here with another consideration, which 
is worthy of notice. The question arises, whether the 
race of farmers, now rising up in pur country, will require 
timber in as large quantities as their predecessors. We 
reply that they certainly will not. Whenever an article 
is abundant, it, will be used with profusion ; when scarce, 
economy will be practiced in its consuinption. Americaa 
farmers have been accustomed to reside, in the vicinity, 
or in the bosom of immense forests,, and to enjoy the use 
of wood without stint. Not only has it been unnecessary 
to economise in this article; but every where in, the 
United States, expept latterly in -a few districts, the 
destruction of timber ha?^ been a desirable object, and has 
constituted an unavoidable and Uborious part of the* busi- 
ness of the husbandman. Wood has therefore been used 
with prodigality, for aU the purposes tp whicl^it is neces- 
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Mtanly applied; while.it has aiso been substituted in iniin'> 
^rle«8 instances, for sii^stanceB which, under other eijv 
^cumstances, wpuld hare been more suitable. Not to 
speak of wooden houses, biidges, find rooc^^-— of wood for 
^1 and fencin^**-we find it adopted in the west for pur- 
poses more anomalous, where wooden pins are substituted 
for nails, and weHs are curbed* wkh hollow logs, whei« 
the cabin door .swinging oh wooden hinges, is fastened 
with a wooden latch, and the sipoke escapes through a 
w'ooden chimney. Engineers have proposed to substitute 
wopd-work for masonry ih the 'construction of railways 
and canal IocIls ; and it is said that an eminent lawyer in 
Missouri, had a very conrei^ent office,' made of a single 
section sawed from a hoUoW sycamore. Well may ours 
be called ^wooden country; not merely from the extent 
of its forests, but J)ecause in common use wood has been 
Substituted for a number of the most necessary and com- 
mon articles-HSueh as stone, irbn, and even leather. 
Whenever, therefore, ^mber shall cease to be cheaper 
than the substances which, might be used in its place, the 
demand for it will be proportionably diminished. 

There is stitt another view of this question, which js 
important. That which appears to the superficial obser- 
ver as a defect, is, in truth, one of the greatest sources 
of the prosperity of our country. The labor of clearing 
woodland,? is the most arduous task to Which the western 
farmer is subjected, and ha» constituted in itself, the 
greatest drawback to the rapid jfrowth of the new states. 
Where the soil is rich, (he timber is generally heavy ; 
Bad a lifetime is consumed in opening ai fark. No one 
but a backwoodsmto, accustomed to dwell in /orests, to 
wield the axe, and to depend, mdnly upon his rifle for 
IMibsistedce, is fitted for this herculean enterprise ; when 
undertaken by the husbandman ^bm the eastern states^ it 
has scarcely ever faikd to produce the most disastrous 
consequences : bankruptcy, disease, disappointment, and 
i2 
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deaA, have traced his footsteps, and poisoned his enjoy:* 
menfs. {f the farmer is not sufficietitly wealthy; to hife 
labore.rs, a few acres only are annusdly reclaimed from 
the forest ; and even this is elected by the most laborious 
^d painfhl drudge^. Years are consumed, and the inr 
dUstrious settlefr, sees the prime of his manhood wasted, 
Vefore he begins to reap the fruit of his labors. If the 
same operation is attempted to be perform^ by hived 
labor, the expense of clearing exceeds the value of the 
land when cleared ; while the stumps of the trees remaiii 
for many years, oc^cupying a large portion of the ground, 
andxgreatly impeding the business of husbandry. In the 
mean while, nothing is added to the industry or trade of 
the country, because those vtrho are ^ngaged in clearing 
lands can make no produce for market. 

Nor is this all. The clearing of ne^ lands, has always 
been found to be productive of diseases of the most ma* 
lignant character. The settler builds his cabin in the 
gloom of dense shadow's. The vegetable deposit of ages 
is suddenly exposed to the glaring beuns of the sun. 
Thousands of trees ar6 levelled— large portions of which 
are left to vot on the ground. The air is filled with nox- 
ious exhalations; and bilious fevers are the consequence. 
Far different is the case in our open countvy. The 
settler may always select, upon our prairies, land as fer- 
tile as the richest river bottoms $« and by settUhg in the 
edge of the timber, combine every advantage afforded by 
the latter. He finds ih^ land already cleared, and has 
only to enclose it. The labor of bringing it into culture 
is comparatively trifiing. A heavy plough and a strong 
team is required the first year, to turn over the sod. The 
com is dropped in the fuiybws, and covered with a hoc, 
and no other labor is bestowed upon it until it is fit to- 
gather; because during that year the crop cannot be 
tended ,in the ordinary v^ay, a& the sod, ^ahready bound 
together by the fibrous roots of the grass, is merely tumed 
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over, and not pulverized so as to admit of tillage. *But 
by turning the grasr down, exposiilg the roots to the^un, 
and leaving- the sod unjdisturbed, it becomes mellowed in 
one season, and while undergoing the process of deoom* 
position afibrds nourishment to the growing <;om. The 
crop thus raised is not abundant, nor the grain very 
good ; but something lik^ half tha ordinary erop is raised, 
whicli amply pays for the labor of planting and gathering. 
By the ensuing spring, the roots of the wild grass, are 
found to be completely rotted, and the {^ough is put into 
a rich, light mould, fit for all the purposes of husbandry. 
The ordinary operations, of farming may now be conducted 
in the usual way ; and the labor of cultivating a light soil, 
unincumbered with rocks and stumps, is so trifling as to 
leave time for the farmer to improve his land and build- 
ings. The plough runs on a level plain of rich mould, 
and may be managed by a hadf-grown boy, as well as by 
the strongest ploughman. In timber lands, newly cleared, 
ploughing requires both strength wd skill ; the plough 
inust be sharpened frequently, and is often broken ; and 
at last the w<Mrk goes on slowly. The difference in the 
greater facility of working prairie lands ; the saving in the 
vf^ear of all implements of husbandry ; the economy of 
time, and of course the greater degree of certainty in the 
farmer'^ calculations ; the enjoyment of healthr— are so 
great, as in our opinion, to outweigh any inconvenience 
' which can possibly be experienced in this country for the 
want of timber, even under the most unfavorable circum- 
stances. A- farmer had better settle in the midst of a 
prairie, and haid his fuel and rails Jive mileSj than under- 
take to clear a farm in the forests The farmers of Ilj[inois 
are beginning to be aware of this fact ; and there are. now 
^many instances in which fanners, having purchased a 
small piece of land for timber, in the . woodl^d, make 
their farms at a distance in the prairie. It is only neces- 
sary ta make a nice calculation of the time consumed un 
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theframport^Uioti of wood for fueland all other purposef ^ 
and' to obsenre how bmall a proportion, it bears to the 
other labors of a farm, in order to. satisfy any one who is 
acquainted with the subject, that it is really a matter of no 
importance, when brought into competition with the ad* 
vantages of a prairie country. 

It is to be recollected, that ^e prodigal consumption 
of iimber, which we now witoess, will> in'aU probability^ 
be diminishing annually, with the improvement of the 
country, and the introduction of a variety of substitutes 
for wood. People will not foi^ver make worm fences, 
live in log cabins, 'and warm themselves -by log*beilps 
built up in great wooden chimnies, which occupy nearly 
the wliole gable end of a house. In an open champaigne 
country, it is not possible that the plantii^g of hedges «an 
be long delayed. If they cai> be used with advantage in 
any country, they certainly will succOjed in ours. The 
climate is well adapted to the English white ihom; and 
We have several indigenous thorns which are admirably 
suited to the purpose. The conformation of the country, 
and its fertility, renders it easy to plant, to cultivate, to 
protect, and to perpetuate the hedge ; and every circum- 
stance combines to recomihend' this mode of enclosure. 
In the greater part of the prairie region, building stone 
cannot be had; but in such pkces, brick may always, be 
substituted by those who wish to build good houses. TTie 
stratum of clay which is found under our soil, is well 
suited for brick-making, and in most places caiii be ob- 
tained; by removing the light covering of loam which 
forms the surface. As for fuel, there is no difficulty. No 
part of this country has been explored, in which' coal doe's 
not abound; that is to 6ay, there is no extensive district 
without it; it is found in the broken lands, andibhiflT 
banks of all our larger water courses, and though seldom 
met with within the area of a prairie, it abounds on the 
l^orders of all the streams which meander among these 
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plams. l^hal it has not been brought into use, at atf, is 
a proof of what we have asserted^ viz. that wood is abun- 
dant. Whenever the fanner shall discover that his forest 
liees have become su£|ciently .valuable to be worth pre- 
serving, he will have recourse to those inexhaustible 
stores of fiiel which Nature has treasured up in the bow- 
ek of the earth ; his fields will be enclosed with hedges ; 
the 9Xe will cease its . wanton devsi^tation ; the demand 
for timber, and the quantity, will regulate each other ; and 
mien' will learn to believe the obvious truth, that there 
never need be a scarcity of that, which can be preserved 
by care, and produced by industry. 



CHAPTER VIIl. 

The Prairies — their dMtStution (^ water explaiined. 

In a practical point of view the absence of water is also 
a serious objection to the prairie region. No spring 
bursits out upon these plains. This is a truism ; for 
wherever a stream, however small, trickles over the sur^ 
face, the soil thus moistened becomes covered with timber. 
The prairie, therefoi^e, is precisely fhat part of th6 whole 
country, which is destitute of living streams upon its sui^ 
face. . And when it iS recbllected that the greater part of 
Illinois, Miissouri, and the territory lying' north, west, and 
south of these states!, is prairie, over which the eye of the 
traveler iriay rove for miles, without diiscovering a shrub 
or tree. It will be readily seen that the absence of water 
must be great. . ' 

It is true, that there is a dearth of water upon the sur-' 
face. In the summer especially, the traveler may ride a 
whole day without finding a rivulet, or even a standing 
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pool at whii^h he may water* his horse ; a&d ihose win 
traverse the unsettled parts d* the loouittry, oompbin of 
this as one of the greatest inconyeniences of the journey. 
On the othe^ hand, it is a fact equally well aseertained, 
that water is every y/hete found, in great dlblindance, at » 
distance oi a few feet below the sutiace^ W^ have ImowA 
but a very few spots at which water could not be procured 
by digging.; there are few countries in which the sinking 
of wells is performed witii so i^uch ease, or with sutt 
uniform success. • There is,- in general, no rock to p^^ 
forate ; after removing the rich soil, a stratum of haid 
clay presents itself, then gravel, and then, another lay«r 
of clay, all of which are so compact as to require no 
cttrbing, during the progress of the operation. ' The water 
is found in a stratum of fibe clean s^. The depth of 
the wells varies from twelve to forty feet, but most usu- 
ally is from eighteen to twenty-five;; it very seldom varies 
much from twenty feet. 

There is therefore, in fact, no dearth of water. It is 
present in jgreat abundance, but not in the position most 
desirable to the farmer, 'who, if setded at a distance from 
the woodland, must adopt some artificial mode of supply- 
ing hii^ slook, witH'this indispensaUe article. At jnresent 
tiiis want'is not feh as an existing evil ; and we think it 
will not become a sul^ect of complaint for many years, 
for the same reasoif which we suggested in relation to 
timber. The present inhabitauts of the prairie r^^n, 
afe settled in situations amply supplied with water, and 
there is still a great abundance of choice land remaining 
vacant, on (tie margins of the rivers and smaller- water 
courses, to accommodate several generatioM of new set- 
tiers. If is » worthy of remark also, that the practice' of 
suffering cattle and other i^tock to roam at large over the 
natural piastures, Ivhich now prevails universally, and 
must long continue to be pursued, renders this rather an 
imaginary want, tiianr one of practical inconveni.ence. 
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The family is supplied, either bj a spring or> well, yrik a 
sufficient quantity of good water for household purposes, 
and for work-horses; while the animals which seek their 
awn food on the wild lands, roam off to the streams which 
are more or less distant But the open prairie laj^ pos- 
ses some advantages, which will go far towards counter- 
balancing this deficiency. Th^se, as we have remarked^ 
are their great fertility, the ease with which they may be 
brought into cultivation, and the lightness of ^e soil, 
which tendexs the tillage lessjaborious than that of other 
lands. To these may be add^d, the facility of makine 
good toadBf in consequence of the levelness of the coun-^ 
try, aiAl the.dryness^ of the soil, — and the remarkable 
ada^itation of this whole region for iiitemal communica- 
tipn by railroads and canals. 

A great mistake has been made by travelers, and adopt^ 
ed by the compilens of hooks, in reference to ivet prairies^ 
which they suppose to' exist to a much ^eater extent 
than is true. Taking it for granted that the prairie region 
is a vast plain^ they infer prima facte, that the water 
which falls froih the clouds, is slowly drained ofiT, and . 
remains long on the gtound, constituting extensive pook 
and. marshes. But the truth is, that the surface is undu^ 
latiiig, and that the process of .draining haii, in the lapse 
of ages, gradually worn down ^e^ edges of the plains: 
nearest to the water-courses, 90 ths^ the centre is in most 
cases the highest. ' This conformation is not invariable : 
there, are prairies which ^e leiel, and upon others, eveh 
the most elevated, will be found depressions, from which 
the water is not drained. Taking into view these excep- 
tions to the general rule, and considering them as charac- 
teristic features in the topography of the country,, a writer, 
otherwise accurate, has said that " most of our large prai- 
ries are so nearly level, or slightly concave. in /Ac centre, • 
as to render many places wet, and othejrs inundated." A 
eeuntry of which this remark should be true would be 
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scaseely habitable. ^ As well miglft thf writer dei^- the ' 
convexity of the glpbe, because there are Talleysupon its 
surface, as to deny the vame general dhape to the prairies, 
because" in ihe almost imperceptible undulations of^eir 
6utlin6# the latter sometimes Assumes for a short distance 
the appearai\pe of an <exact plane, and sometimes sinks 
into a hollow. The idea is contrary to the analogy of 
natuiie, for the natural drainage of a country, will leave 
those pyts most elevated which lie at the. greatest distance 
from the river^ or valleys into. which the rams Ik^w off 
from the surface. In a region of rock formation, this ef- 
hqi will be modified by other causes ; but on plains of 
light soil, resting on clay and grayel easily, worn *by the 
attrition of water, its operation is obvious and uniform. 

In the spring of the year, or -at any o^er seasoii v^hen 
rain has fallen ct)piously, the Ught and porous soil of the 
pndrie becomes saturated with water, and as. the process 
of draining cannot be carried forward rapidly, in a country 
so nearly level, tlie whole land seems almost inundated^ 
The slope of the entire plain of th# West, has been shown 
to be gentle ; the channels of its rivers have but little 
declination, and carry off their waters slowly. The 
smaller' water courses, by the same law, have - but , Utile 
fell ; they are therefore soon filled to overflowing. Creeks 
assume the appearance o# rivers — brooks are filled to iheir 
brinks — the ravines ii»the prairies, dry at other seasolisj 
become the channels of immense flopds, which slowly 
flow off with an almost imperceptible motion; The whole 
. land is like a saturated sponge. But whenevet the waters 
subside^ the porousness of the soil, and the rapidity of the 
evaporation in so open a country, produce the effect of ■ 
drying the soil with remarkable celerity. 

The objection to the prairie region, is not excess of 

♦moisture either in die soil or climate ; the opposite, if it 

be an objection, is that which might be aHedged with 

more propriety. It is a country of boundless pls^ins, ac- 
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^etsiUe to the wjnds from every diroptton^-ibut iktle sfaa* 
4ed by timber — aod having a Amall {woportion of sprinj^ 
or Tuoning 9treain8 of water; Early in the summer dl 
iHtke streams except Uie largest, are dried upt ^e traveler 
is aatenished as he passecf over deep channels, ^rfeetly 
dry; to see, by the' mari&s of water above fhis head, thai 
immense 'floods have rei^ently flUed them to overflowing, 
aad at finding in the beds of rivers df sonnding name, in 
which for months together a ship of the line might float, 
nViikis almost exhausted, over which he coidd jamp at a 
single bound. 

Wet prairies occilr where die surface of the plam b 
perfectly level, or slightly concave. A very small prey- 
portion df the whole country is comprised within this de- 
scription ; and aft of it maybe easily drained. We have 
scarcely ever seen a prairie from which the standing water 
might not be cotiveyed by a ditch a few feet in depth. 
They are -not sufficieiatly extenjfere to produce any eflect 
upon the ^ atmosphere ; and as the waters are rapidly 
evaporated, they boeoifne dry in the early part of the sum- 
mert and are covered like tl)Le other lai^s with grass ; so 
that they do not generate miasma in any quantity ^hich 
can perceptibly effect the salubrity of the air. 

The quality of the water in the interior, qr prairie re- 
gion, is often made a subject^ of complaint by travelers. 
The reason is obvious.. The firit £|^ttlers in a new coun- 
try, and those who keep the houses of entertainment at 
which travelers sftop, axe persons who care litde for the 
luxuries of life, and who have been iau^customed to the use 
of spring water. They know little, and care less, al>ottt 
the art of procuring the pure element by means of artiflcial 
weUfl. When obliged to resort to this method of getting 
water, they consider it a matter of importance to flndit 
as near the surface as possible, or rather, if they do not 
find it after digging a few feet, they desist and seek it at 
aoother^spot ; and choice of a plaoe at which lo reside, 
Iv 
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-depends on the finding of water at the dapth of twelve or 
fifteen feet. The Wjell is often so. shallow that the water 
may be warmed by the action of the sun. / It is curbed 
with green Wood, from which sometimes the bark is not 
removed^— or more .frequently with a hollow log termed a 
gum — which <is oonstantly decaying and impaling a bad 
taste to the w-ater ; .while no plains are taken to remote 
the leaves and woody fibre' w-hich are continually falling 
into it. When wells are properly dug, and walled with 
stone or brick, the water is generally pure and excellent ^ 
nor can we conceive how* it could be otherwise, passing-, 
as it almost invariably does, through a stratum of fine 
deaii sand. 



ci^PTER ix; 

Wild Animals. 



There are several works on natura} history, whicTi 
accurately describe the animals of' this region. In orni- 
thology especially, the labors of Wilson, Nuttal, tod 
Buonaparte, have left no ^ room for addiSonal remarks. 
We shall confine ourselves to a few desultory hints relat- 
ing to the settled parts of the country. / / 

The buff*do has ' entirely left the inhabited districts. 
Before the country "was settled, our immense prairies af- 
forded . pasturage to large herds of this ahimal; and the 
traces of them are still remaiMng, in the " buffalo paths" 
which are to be seen in several parts of the new stales. 
These are well beaten tracts, leading generally from the 
*frairies in the interior, to the margins of the large rivers ; 
ibhewing the course of their migrations as they changed 
their pastures periodically, from the low liiarshy alluvion^ 
. ta the dry upland plains. In the heat of suminer they 
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irovld be driven from the latter' by prairie flies, in the 
autumn they would be expelled from the former by the 
musquitoes ; in the spring the grass of the plains would 
afford abundant pasturage, While the herds could enjoy 
the warmth of th^ sun, and snuff the breeze that sweeps 
so freely over them; in the winter the rich cane of the 
river "banks, which is an evergreen, would furnish food, 
lir bile. the low grounds thickly covered with brush and 
forest, would afford protection from the bleak v^inds. } 
know few subjects-more interesting than migrSPtioh of wild 
animals', connecting as it does the singular displays of 
brute instinct, with a wonderiul exhibition of the various 
supplies which nature has provided for the support of 
animal life, under an endless variety of circumstances. 
These paths are narrow, and remarkably direct, shewing 
that the animals traveled in single file through the woods, 
and pursued the most direct course to their places of 
'destination, *.' • 

Deer are more abundant in some places than at the first 
settlement of the oountry. They increase, to a certain 
extent, with the population. The reason of this appearst 
to be, that they find protection in the neighborhood of 
man, from the beasts of prey that assail them in the wil- 
•demess, and/ from whose attacks their young particularly 
•can with diflSculty escape. They suffer most frOm the 
-wolves, who hunt in packs like hounds, and who seldom 
•give up the chace until a deer is taken. We have often 
sate on a ihoonlight summer high^, at the door of a log 
cabin on one of our' prairies, and heard > the. wolves in full 
chace of a deer, yelling very nearly in the same manner 
as a pack of hounds. Sometimes the cry ^duld be heard 
at a great distance over the plain ; then it woiild die away, 
and again be distinguished at a nearer point, and in another 
direction — now the full cry Would burst upon us frdm a 
neighboring thicket, and we could almost hear the sobs 
of the exhausted deer, and again it would be borne aWay 
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aadlosiifrduilaiiiee, We h&ve pasaed netdy^vhole n^ 
in liateniBg to such sounds^ uiud once we saw adeer dielx 
through the yard, andiHimediatriy past, ihe ddor at wlu^ 
wa sate, IbUowed by his atfdat^ous purawe^, wha weie 
but a fcw yards in his rear^ 

Immense numbers of de«r are killed every year by our 
kunters, who take, them tfor the l»tms Said skiss alone, 
throwing away the rest of the earcass. Venis6n hams 
and hides are important articles of'exi;>ort. The ionnnr 
sore purchased from the hunters at 25 cents a pldiv the 
latter at ^0 cents a pounds In the villages of Dlinoi« and 
Missouri we purcha0e, for our tables^ the saddle of jesmoa 
with the hams, attached, for nBT^ cents, which would be , 
something like oiie^ cent a pound. 

'niere are several ways of hunting deer, aH of which 
are equally simple. Most gfe^erally the huaCer proceeds 
to the woods on horseback, in the day tin%e» selecting 
carefully cettain houm, which are thought to be most 
&Torable. It is said that daring the seaseois when, the 
pastures ace green, this aninnal ris^ ^m his laur, precise- 
ly at the rising of the moon, whether in the day or night ; 
and I suppose the fact to be so, because such is the teat^ 
mony of experienced huoters. If it be true, it is e^rtlwidy 
a curious display of animal instinct. This liour therefore 
is always kept in view by the hunter, as he ndes slowly 
through the forest,' witii hid rifle on his shonilder, while 
his keen eye penetrates the surrounding shades. On be- 
holding a deer the hunter slides from his horse, and while 
the deer is observing the latter, creeps upon him, keeping 
the largest trees between himself and the object of pur- 
suit, until he gets near enough to fire. An expert woods- 
man seldon;! fails to hit his game, l^i is extremely dahg^- 
ous to Approach a wounded deer* Timid and harmless 
'as gthis .animal is at other tin^s, he no sooner finds him- 
self deprived of the power of flight than he becomes feri- 
ous, and rushes upon his enemy making desperate lunges 
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with his sharp horns, and striking and tramping tiolenfty 
with his fbrel^, which being extremely muscular and 
armed with sharp -hoofs, are capable^ of inflicting yery 
severe wounds. Aware Of this circumstance, the hunter 
approaches him with caution, and either secures his prey 
by a second sho|, where the first has been* but partially 
succe$isful, olr, as is ntore frequently the case, causes his 
dog to i^eize the wpunded 'animal, while he w^t6hes his 
oWn opportunity to stab him with his hunting knife. 
Sometimes, where, a noble buck is the victim, apd • the 
hunter is impatient or inexperienced, terrible conflicts en- 
sue on such occasions. 

Another mo^e, is to wateh at nighty in the neighbor- 
hood of the salt licks. ' These are spots where the eartifi 
is impregnated with saline particles, or where the salt 
water oozes through the soil. Deer and other grazing 
animals frequent such places^ and Remain for hours licking 
the earth. The huntef secretes himself here, either in 
,the thick top, of a trecj or most generally in a screen 
erected for- the purpose, and artfully concealed like a 
-masked battery, with logs or ^een boughs. This prac- 
tice is pursued oidy in the summer, or early in the, au- 
tumn, in cloudless nights, when the moon shines brilliant- 
ly, and. objects may be readily disodveredy At the rising 
of the moon or shortly after, the deer having risen from 
.their beds< approach the lick. Such places are generally 
denuded of timber, but surrounded by it, and as the ani- 
- mal is about to emerge from the shade into the clear mooH-, 
light, he stops, looks, cautiously around, and snuift the 
air. Then he advances a feW steps, and stpps again, 
smells the ground, or raises his expanded nostrils, as if 
he " snuffed Uie approach , of danger in every tainted 
breeze." The hunter sits motionless, Wd almost breath- 
less, waiting uiitil the animal sh^l get within rifle shot, 
and until its position in relation to the hunter, and the 
light,'shall be favorable, when he fires with an* unerring 
k2 
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aim. A feW 4^^ only oan hv thus tdcen m on« nifbt, 
and after a few nights thtee timorooa anusaLi ato driTea 
firom the haunts which are thus disturbed. 

Another practice is called driving, and is only practised 
in those {fttks'of thecountry where this kind of fame im 
acarce^ and where hunting is pursued ap ^ amusement. 
A large party is made up, and the hunlers ride forth with 
thdir dogs. The hunting ground is selected, and as it is 
pretty well known what tracks are usually taken by the 
deer when started, an individual is placed at each of those 
passes, to intercept the retreating animal. The scene of 
action being 4uis in some ^measure, surrounded, small 
parties advance with the dogs from different directions, 
and the startled deer in flying most generally pass some 
of the peicsons who: &i^ ooncealed, and who file at them 
AS they pass. 

The elk, has disappeared. A few have beei^ seen in 
late years, and some taken ;. but'it is not known that any 
jreipain at thi« time, within the Umits ofsayy of the states. 
The bpar is^ seldom seen. . This anim^al inhabits those 
parts of the country that are thickly wooded, and delights 
particularly in canebrakes, where it feeds in the winter 
on the tender shoots of the young ca&e. The meat is 
tender ahd finely flavored, a^d is.^toem€id a great delicacy. 
Wolves are very numerous in every part of the western 
country. There are two kinds ; the common, or black 
-wolf, and the prairie wcif. The former is a large fierce 
animal, and very destructive to sheep, pigs, calves, .poul- 
try, and evisn young colts. They hunt in large packs, 
and after using every stratagem to circumvent their prey, 
attack it with remarkable ferocity. Like the Indian, they 
always endeavor to surprise their victinx, and strike the 
mortal blow wi^iout s exposing themselves to dinger. 
They seldom attack man, except when aslieep or wound- 
ed. The. largest animals,, when wounded, entaogkd, or 
otherwise disiMed, become their prey ; but in gwoenl 
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idiey only attadc suck as axe incapable of r^sistaace* They 
have bew known 4o lie in wait upon the t)ank of a stream 
which the buffalo were in the habit of croaaing, and larhen 
one of thoae unwieldy aniinalB was so unfortunate as to 
sink ui the mire^ spiing suddenly upon it, asod worry it 
to death, whU^e thus disabled from resistance. Their most 
common prey is the deer, which they hunt regularly ; but 
all defeikeless animals are tdike acceptable to their raven- 
ous appetites. When tempted by hunger they approach 
tibe farm houses in the night, and snatch their prey from 
under the very eye of the farmer ; and when the latter is 
absent Vith his dogs, the wx>lf is sometimes seen by the 
females lurking about in mid-day, as if aWare of the uni- 
proitected state of'the.&iiiily. Our herpic females have 
. sometimes shot them under sudi cucumstances. 

It is said by hunters thai diQ smell of burning assafmtidA 
has a remarkable effect upon ^is animid. If a\ fire be 
made in the woods^ and a portion of this drug thrown 
into it, so as to saturate the atmosphere with the odoir, 
fiie wolves, if any are within reach of the scent, immedi- 
ately assemble aroiind, howling i^ the most mournful 
•manner, and such is the remarkable fascination under whidi 
they vseem t6 labor, that they will often suffer tKemselves 
to be shot down rather than qnit the spot. 

Of the few instances of thei^ attapki^ human beings, 
of which we have heard, the follow:ing may serve to give 
some idea, of their h4bite. In very early times, a negro 
man was passitig iji the night, in the lower part of Ken- 
tucky,, from one settlement'to atiother. The distance 
was'sev.etal miles, and the .country over which, he travel- 
ed entirdy unsettled. In the morning' his carcass^ was 
(bund entirely stripped oi iiesh. Near it lay his . axe, 
covered with blood, and ail ah>und the hushes were beaten 
down, die grouijd trodden^ and th^ number of *foot tracks 
so grea^ as to shew that the unfortunate victim had fought 
kmg attd manfully. On pursuing his track it appeared 
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tiiat the volres had pursued him for a considerable dib- 
. tance, he had often turned upon them and driyen them 
back. Several times they had attacked him, anci beeii 
repelled, as appeared by the blood and tracks. He had 
killed some q( the^i^ before the final on^et, and in the last 
conflict had destroyed several. His axe was his -only 
weapon. . • 

Oh another occiypon, many jewcs ago, a negro man 
was going through the woods, with no companion but hw 
. fiddle, when he discovered that a pack of wolves were on 
his track. They pursued Tery cautiously, but a few of 
them would sometimes dash up, and growl* as if impatient 
for their. prey, and then fall back, again. As he had sev- 
eral, miles to g(y, he became n^uch alarmed. He sdmcr 
times stopped, shouted, drove back his pursuers, and then, 
proceeded. The animals became more and more auda- 
cious, and would probably have attacked him, had he not 
arrived at a deserted cabin, which «tood by the way side. 
Into this he rushed fot shelter, and without waiting to 
shut thedoor^ climbed up and seated himself on the rafters. 
The wolves dashed iij after him, and becoming quite furi- 
ous, howled, and leaped, and endeavored with every ex- 
pression *of rage to get to him. The moon was'now shin- 
ing brightly, and Gufi* being able- to see his enemies, and 
satisfied of his own safety, began to act on the ofiensive. • 
Finding the cabin full of them, he crawled down to the 
top of the door, which he^ shut and fastened. Then 're- 
moving some of the loose boards Irom the roof, scattered 
them with a ^tremendous clattei upon such of his, foes, as 
remained outside, who soon scampered off, wh^ie those 
in the house- began to crouch with fear. . Me had now a 
large number of prisoners to stand guard over, until morn- 
ing; and drawing forth his. fiddle, he very good haturediy 
played for them all night, verjr much, as he supposed, to 
their edification and amusement, for like all genuine lovers 
of music, he imagined that it/had power to soften '^ 
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Wart, eyeo of a wolf. On the ensuing d«y, some of the 
neighbors assembled and destroyed the d^ves^ with 
great rejoicings. 

The slovy of Putnam and the wolf is familiar to every 
s^oolboy ; but ii is not so well known, that suieh adven- 
titres are by no means imcommoft. The youthful achieve* 
vasak of 4ie gaUant revolutionary hero, has acquired dig- 
nity fioiaihe l»illiancy of his after lifii, which was adorn* 
ed with aUmg lisl of Heroic and* patriotic deeds, when in 
fact this exploit is one of or^nary occurrence among our 
resolute hunters. We select the following two instances, 
both of which are well authentftated. 
r Many' years ^ga» a Frenchman, with his son, was hunt- 
ing in a part of . Missouri, distant about forty miles from 
St. Louis. Having wounded a large bear, the animal 
look refiige in a cave, the aperture leading into which^ 
-WBB so somU as barely to* admit its passage. The huater, 
leaving his setn without^ instantly prepared to fc^w, and 
with some diAeuhy drew his body through the narrow 
entr^M^e. Having reached the interior of the cave, he 
discharged his piece with so true an aim as to iniiet a 
InoTtal wound upon the bear. T^e latter rushed forward, 
and passing the man, attempted to escape from the cave,^ 
but on reaching the narrowest part of the passage, through 
which it had entered With some difficulty, the strength of 
the animal failed, and it expired. The entrance to the 
eave was now completely closed by the carcass of the 
animal. The boy on the outside, heard his father screavi 
for assistance, and attempted to drag out the bear, but 
found his strength insufficient. After many unavailing 
efforts, he became much terrified, and mounted his father's 
horse with the det^mination of seeking assistance. There 
was no road through the wilderness, but the sagacious 
horse, taking the direction to St. Louis, carried the alarm- 
ed youth ta that plac^, where a party was soon raised 
and despatched to, the relief of the hun^r. But they 
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searched in vain for the pl^ce of his captivity^ From 
some caase not now recollected, the trace of the horse was 
obliterated, and the boy in his agitation, had so far for- 
gotten the landmarks as to be totally unable to lead them 
to the spot. They returned after a weary and unsuccess- 
ful search ; the hunter wa& heard of nd more, and no 
doubt remained of his having perished miserably in the 
cave. Some year»- afterwards, the ap^rturfe of the cavern 
was discovered, in a spot sd hidden and so diffi.cult of ac- 
cess as to have escaped the notice of those who had pass- 
ed near it. Near the mouth was found the skeleton of 
the bear, and within the cave, that' of 'the Frenchman, 
with his gun and equipments, all apparently in th^ same 
epndition as when he died. That he should have perish- 
ed of hunger, from'm^re inability to effect his escs^ by 
removing the body of the bear, seems improbable, because 
supposing him to have been unable by main strength to 
effect this object, it would have cost him but little labor 
to have cut up and removed the animal by piecemeal. - It 
is most likely either that he was ^ffocated, or that, he 
had received some injury, which disabled him from exer- 
tion. The cave bears a name which commemorates the 
event. ' 

The other circumstance to which we alhide, occurred 
in Monroe county, in Illinois. There are in many parts 
of this country, singular depressions or basins, which the 
inhabitants call sink-holeg. They are sometimes very 
deep, -circular at the top, with steep' sides meeting in a 
point at the bottom, pire.cisely in the shape of a funnel*. 
At the bottom of one of these, a J)arty of hunters discov- 
ered the den of a she wolf, and ascertained that it contained 
a litter of whelps. For the purpose of destroying the latter, 
they assembled at the. place. ' On examining -the entrance 
to the den, it was found to be perpendicular, and so nar- 
row as to render it impossible or very difficult for a naan 
to enter ; and as a notion prevails among the hunters, that 
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the female wol( only yisits her young at night, it was 
proposed to send in a !ioy to destroy the whelps. A fine, 
courteous boy, armed with a knife, was accordingly 
thrust into the cayern* where, to his surprise, he found 
himself in 'the company of the she wolf, whose glistening 
eye-balls, white teeth, and surly voice, sufficiently an- 
nounced her presence. The boy retreated towards the 
entrance, and called to his friends, to inform them that 
the old w6lf was there. The men told him thl^ he was 
mistaken ; ^that the old wolf never staid with ]|er young 
in daylight ; and advised him to go .boldly up to the bed 
and destroy the litter. The boy thinking that the dark^ 
ness of the cave might have deceived him, returned, 
advanced boldly, and laid his hand upon the she wolf, 
who sprang upon him, and bit him veiry severely, before 
he could effect his retreat, and would probably h^ve killed 
him, had he jiot defended himself with resolution. One 
or two of the itaen now succeeded in effecting an entrance ; 
the wolf wa^ shot, and her offspring destroyed. 

The prairie wolf, is a smaller species, which takes its 
name from the habit of residing entirely upon the open 
plains. Even when hunted with dogs, it will make cir^ 
cuit afler cijrcuit, round the prairie, carefully avoiding the 
forest, or only dashing into it occasionally when tfjard 
pressed, and then returning to the plain. In size and ap- 
pearance, this animal is midday between the wolf and the 
fox$ and in color it resembles the latter, being of a very 
light red. Ir preys upon poultry, rabbits, young pigs, 
calves, ^c. The most friendly i^elations subsist between 
this animal and the common wolf, and they constantly 
hunt in packs together. Nothing is mote, common than 
tosee Uie large black wolf in company with several of 
the prairie wolves. The latter resembles the jackall of 
Asia, and if not the same animal, is a variety but little dis- 
tinguished from it. The prairie wolf is timid,, and seldom 
approaches a farm house at which dogs are kept. They 
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iflre said io have a particular ayereiett «e the y^i^ "^ 
hound, bM to disappear entirely from a neiglitfoitood 
whcfre a pack is kept W hunting. 

Some years ago an agricultural society. estaWishfed at 
the seat of government of Illinois, ofered a laige pnemiara 
to the person who should kill the greatest nutii^r cif 
wolves in one year. The i^slature at the same time 
offered a bounty for each wolf scalp that should be tsikefL. 
The coilfcequence was that the expenditure for wolf scalps 
became m great, as to render it necessary to repeal -die 
law. These animals, although still numerous, and trouble- 
some to the farmer, are -greatly deerea&ed in mimber, and 
are no longer dangerous to man. We .know of no in- 
stances in late years, of a human being having Ijeen 
attacked by them. 

We have the fox, in some plaices in great numbers; 
though generally speaking 1 think the ^nimial is scarce. 
It will undoubtedly increase with tfie population. 

The panther and wild*cat, are foimd in our forefsts. 
Our open country ifr not, however, well suited to their 
shy habits ; and they 'are. not now numerous -eten in the 
wooded country. 

The beaver and otter, were once numerous, but atfe 
npw seldom seen except on our frontiers. 

The gopher> is as we suppose, a nondescript, llie 
name does not occur in boOks of natural history, nor dd 
we find any animal of a corresponding descriplion. The 
only account that we have seen of it, is in "Long's 3d 
Expedition." In a residence of many years in ^e coun- 
try where it is said to have been most numerous,'We have 
never seen one near enough to, examine it, and to be cer- 
tain that it was not-some^ing else. That such an s^imal 
exists is doubtless. But they are very shy and their 
numbers small. They burrow in the earth, and are;sup- 
posed to throw up those hillocks which are fleen in sa<^ 
vast abundance over our prairies* . This is to some exteiit a 
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mlNake, for we know that many of these little moundp 
are thrown up by craw-fish, and by ants. 

The polecat is very destroctive to our po\iltry. 

The, racoon j and opossum are numerous, ^nd extreme- 
ly troublesome to the farmery as they not only at- 
ta^ his poultry, bi^t phmder his cornfields. They are 
hunted by boys, and largfe numbers of them destroyed. 
The skins of the lacoons pkj well for the troi^le of 
taking them, as the fur is in demand. 

Rabbits are abundant, and in some places ex&emely 
destractivre to the young orohards, and to garden vegetables. 

The black and grey squirrds are very abundant. These 
beautiful, but destructive little animals, were very annoy- 
ing to the first settlers, by devouring large quantities of 
^ir com in the fields, before it. was sufficiently ripe to 
be gathered.^ One peculiarity in the history of ibis ani- 
mal is vdry' remarkable. iSomethnes, in 'the course of a 
few years,,they bec<Hne "so numerous in one section of 
country, as to . threaten destruction to the entire crc^ ; 
when, as if by common consent they commence an emi- 
gration* which is usually fVom west to east, in bodies so 
nuHieroils as to defy any attempt at computation, crossing 
the largest rivers that lie in their course. Marty perish 
by drowning, and ihousands are killed by the boys, who 
crowd to the shores, to intercept the weary and breath- 
less emigrants at their landing. At the commencement 
of iheir march they are very fat ; but towards its conclu- 
sion they become poor and sickly. After such an event 
they are scarce for several years, then multiply, emigrate, 
and perish as belbre. The cause of this phenomenon hati 
never been explained. It cannot be want of food, for the 
districts they leave are often as fruitfiil, as those to which 
t^y direct their course, and the healthy condition in 
which they set out, leaved no room to suppose that the 
danger of starvation lias driven them, from home. Our 
hunters ^oot these small animals with rifles, bringing 
L 
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. them doi^ from the tops of the tallest trees, with a single 
ball ; and when their depredations become great, large 
parties are formed, which scour the woods, (tilling thou- 
sands in a day: . ' 

In return for the animals which have left us, we haVe * 
gained, a great number by emigration, which were not 
known to inhabit this region. at its first settlement. 

The honey bees are not natives ^of this country,. but 
they have always kept a little in advance of the white 
man, afid while, they coiitinue numerous in the. settle- 
ments are particulaiiy sd upon the frontier. On the 
verge of civilis^ation, bee-hunting furnishes employment 
to mai^y individuals during several months of &e year; 
and the tables of all the farmers are amply supplied with 
the rich treasures of 'the laborious insect. Honey and 
beeswax are among the staples of all the new states. 

Bats were not known in thiis country, for many years 
after its. settlement. They were first brought, by the 
boats, to the villages on the shores of 'the navigable rivers, 
and gradually spread over the interior. • • . . 

Birds of song but seldom enliven the gloomy nionotony 
of the forest. Few, if any, of these, are carnivorous, and 
it is not, until the labor of the farmer has covered the soil 
with fields bf grain, that the cheerful notes of the songster 
are heard. We have now a great variety of singing birds, 
which '.have rapidly followed the population from the 
other side of the mountains. 

Of birds, that which is most peculiar to this country, 
as well as niost numerous, is the prairie fowl, or grouse. 
It is nearly as large as the common Jien. The flesh is 
delicate and finely flavored. The fe;male resembles the 
quail in shape and color, and the piale,' who erects his 
plumage and struts like the turkey and p^cock, is chiefly 
distinguished by a tuft of feathers on the head, and a 
tail longer and more ornamented than that of his mate. 
Their only note iis a low, strong, melancholy sound* re* 
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s^nbling the cooing of the dove, which may be heard at 
a considerable distance ; and the traveler in passing over 
the prairie at sunrise, bears this singular noise in every 
direction, and if unacquainted with its source, is- at a loss 
wbeth«r to attribute it to a numerous colony of doves, of 
owls, or of tremendous bull frogs, for it partakes of the 
tone of each of these animals. 

The prairie fowl are seldom seen in the woods, but eon- 
fine themselves chiefly to the long grass of the plains, 
scarcely ever rising on the wing, exo^t when disturbed. 
In the autumn they assemble roiind the .cornfields and 
wheat-«tacks in search of food, and in the winter venture 
into the bam yards. They dp not at any time evince 
much shyness towards n^an, and may often be seen 
n^ngUng with the domestic, fowls, when the farmer's 
dwelling happens to be sitiaated on an unfrequented part 
of the prairie. [They are easily shot sitting Or on the 
wing; apd are taklen in great numbers in traps, When 
the prairies are covered* with snow they settle in large 
flocks on the trees. The writer has seen thousands of 
them together on such occasions^ They ea^ finely, ai|d 
fatten, when confined in coops, and could probably btf 
domesticated with little difficulty. 

Quails are numerous. These are ofWh taken by driv- 
ing them into a long cylindrical net, distended by hoops, 
one ^nd of which is open, and the other closed. The 
net is laid at its length along the ground, with the open 
end against a heap of brush, or in a little thicket, and the 
fikill, of the drivers, who are Usually mounted on horse- 
back, is shewn in forcing the birds to enter it. 

T}iere are pheasants in some parts of this country, but 
they are seldom seen, and are probably not ntimerbus. 

A few' years ago. the beautiful and majestic swan might 
be seen floating upon all our Tivers, but they are now 
found only in secluded situationsi. ' , 

Geese, ducks, cranes, and other water fowl frequent 
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Qur streams in prodigious iiumbers. * Great quantities ci 
them are hilled for the feathers, which constitute a con- 
siderable article of traihc. 

The yellow, plover frequents the prairies in the spring 
in immense flocks, and a nice Uttle bird it is, graeeful lo 
shoot at, and yery .delicious to t[wallow. ^ 

Wild turkeys are still abundant. They are shy and 
difficult to shoot, but our hunters- kiU great numbers of 
them. In the spring they are found in pairs, but during 
the rest of the y^ in flocks consisti9g of the old pair, 
and the last brood. Fine turkeys may be bought from 
the hunters for twelve and a half cents a piece. ' 

We have the mocking bird, the Baltimore bird, the 
red bird, the blue jay, the humming bird, and indeed, 
most of the feathered tribes which are known in the At- 
lantic states ; with the addition of the 'paroquet, a bird 
of beautiful plumage, but very b^d character, whose 
thievish propensities renders him a great nuisance to or> 
. chards and cornfields. ^ » 

I have never seen any of those pigeanroostSi which 
have excited so much* curiosity, and where the^e birds 
are said to alight in stich <][uantities as to break down ih» 
limbs of the trees. . . 

Of reptiles the most formidable is the rattlesnake. 
This animal if most usually fouiid in mountainous situsr 
tions, where the dens among the rocks aflbrd them sectro 
harbors; of eourse our plains, entirely destitute of rock 
and aflbrding no suitable retreats for such reptQes, do not 
abound in them. The fires .which annually spread over 
the prairies, doubtless destroy great numbers of them; 
the hogs which in this country are. allowed to roam at 
large in great herds, are their inveterate enemies, dad 
probably devour many. We have also the moccasin 
snake, and copperhead, both « of which are very venom- 
ous ; but we are inclinqd to think that in general snakes 
are not numerous. 
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Two instances occurred seme years ago, in which 
death was occasioned by the bite of the spider, and the 
belief became current that a peculiarly venomous variety 
of that reptile existed among us. I have inquired care^ 
fiilly into both these cases, without finding the slightest, 
evidence to support that supposition. One of the per- 
sons bitten was a young lady. She was not attended by a 
physician, nor are the facts of her case correctly understood. 
No inference can therefore be drawn from it The other 
was ^a man who was ploughing in 4us field, on a very 
hot day, when feeling himself bitten on Ae arm, he sud- 
denly struck the place with his open hand and crushed a 
large spider, ^hich doubtless had inflicted the wound. 
It, swelled rapidly, and the man alarmed ran home, and 
sent for a physician, who arrived in aboul four hours, and 
shortly after, tb^ death of the patient ensped. I did not 
converse with the physician, but a medical friend who 
spoke with him on the subject, suggests the following 
fkcts : that the system of the 'patient was in a state that 
predisposed to inflammation — that the sting touched an 
irritable part— that the weather was extremely hot and 
the man heated by labor — ^and that his alarm and tfie vio- 
lent exertion of running to his house, a considerable disr 
tance, added to the action of. the odier causes, and gave 
virulence to the poison, which under mote favorable cir- 
cumstances would only have occasioned a slight wound. 
The writer' was once very seriously ill for several days 
from the sting of a bee, under similatr oircumstailces. 
There have been instances in which the sting of the latter 
insect has occasioned death. Our inference is that &e 
two cases above mentioned, do not furnish any evidence 
of the existence in this country of a variety of the spider 
whose bite is ordinarily attended with dangerous conse* 
quences. 

l2 
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CHAPTER X. 

AgricalUural Prodiieli* 

The fd^owing remarks must be understood as apply- 
ing to the state of Illinois, unless where other places are 
indicated. . The writer's personal knowledge is confined 
chiefly to that region. The intelligent agriculturalist will 
easily apply the reM^ks to other sections of the country, 
making the due allowance for difference of latitude, and 
keeping in mind the great similarity of soil and exposure, 
which prevails over the whole western plain. 

In speaking of the products of a new country, our 
estimate must necessarily be, to a great extent, prospec- 
tive. The first settlers are too much oceupied in provid- 
ing the means of subsistence, to be able to make muck 
for sale; nor do the farmers of any cotmtry raise pro- 
duce to a large amount, until they, are satisfied of -being 
■ able to dispose of it to advmitage. Trade and agricul- 
ture are so nearly connected, Ihat neither can flourish 
. separately. In order to support an active, steady, and 
lucrative trade, a variety of causes must cooperate to- 
gether ; and these causes must be sufficiently permanent 
to produce simil^. results throughout a series of years. 
The supply of produce must be abundant aiid regular, so 
as to enable the trader 'to make his arrangements in .ad- 
vance, and to.caleulate with reasonable certainty ; anil its 
•quality must be such- as to bring it into fair competition 
with a corresponding product from anotiier country. 
Then there must be a mari^et, easy of access; and a 
mode of transportation which shall be cheap, rapid, 'and 
safe, or« which shall possess these advantages to a certain 
extent. There are a variety of Qther circumstances 
which are incidental, and which may or may not operate, 
at any given time ; but all of which do invariably, at 
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some period or other, exert an influence upon triade and 
agricul^jare.. Such are chiefly the condition of the circu- 
lating medium, the rate of exchange, the existence of 
war and peace in otir own or other countries, the preva- 
lence of famme^ didease, oj: other calamity in large dis- 
tricts, and the influence of good or evil* legislation. 

It must he very evident, ^erefore, that in a new coun- 
try, nothing can be settled, upon tWe points ; and that 
out. farmers wiU,. for some years, be uncertain as to the 
proper objects upon which* to expend Iheir labor. They 
.will be to some extent discouraged ;* and will exert less 
industry than they would if the channels of trade were 
fully opened, the markets regular, and the chances of 
success well imderstood. Besides, most of the products 
of a new country m\ist bs carried to market in a raw 
state, «id of course in their most bulky and most p^rish- 
-able condition. It is clear that if, in any district, wheat 
may be made, but not flomr, the choice of tnarket and 
chances of s jle are greatly reduced to the fanner ; while 
the risk of loss, and the expenses of transportation must 
lie greatly enhanced. In a new countty, therefore, we 
seldom find any great variety in the agriculture products ; 
^and scarcely any are rabed but such as require but litde 
labor, are^n general use, and may be disposed of in their 
crude state. These are generally raised in great prolu- 
sion, atid sold low. For these . reasons the products of 
• Illinois are comparatively, few in number ; but it will be 
• seen that this fact is not attributable to the soil or climate, 
but tot other circumstances. 

This state presents to the farmer a eombination of >adr 
vantages, in reference to its productions, which* are staree- 
ly to be found in any other country. Situated in the 
same latitude with Penndylvania, and Virginia, it yields 
:all the products which arrive at maturity in those states ; 
while its interior position protects it from the extremes 
and vicissitudes of climate which are felt upon the sea- 
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coast, wliere the warmth of spring is chilled by storms 
rushing from snow-clad mountains, and the ocean* breeze 
sweeping at all seasons over the land, produces sudden 
changes, and often reverses, for a time, the order of the 
seasons. Although we are not exempt fitom the opera- 
tion of such casualties, we believe that there is no coutt- 
try where the just expectations of the farmer, are so sel- 
dom blighted, as in ours. We may plant early, or gather 
late ; we carry on the business of husbandry throughout 
the whole year, anS we find bift few days at any one time, 
in which the laborer may not be usefully employed. We- 
have the advantages of various climates, without suffering 
greatly fropi their inclemencies. 

Wheat, rye, barley, buck-wheat, oats, hemp, flax, 
turnips, and Irish potatcys^^ of which arrive at perfec- 
tion in more northeni latitiides, succeed equally well here. 
The two latter, particularly, attain a degree of size and 
exceildhce, that we have net er seen exceeded, and the 
crops yield abundantly. .The produce of the potatoe 
crop is from twenty to tw6nty-four fold. No crop payjJ 
in quantity and quality ihore than this, fpr careful cultiva- 
tion. The crops raised vary from one hundred and Mty 
to eight hundred bushels to the acre. The latter how- 
ever is an extraordinary crop. • The turnip is raised only 
for Ihe tabfe, but produces well. With regard to wheat, tliere 
is some diversity of opinion ; not whether this grain will 
grow, but whether it is, or is not, produced in this coun- • 
toy in its greatest perfection. We are inclined to ado^pf 
the affirmative of this proposition. It is true, that oiir 
crops vary greatly, Jboth in the amount and quality of the . 
prodfice. 'But we are satisfied that this disparity arises 
from the. degree of care- bestowed on the culture. Our 
husbandry is yet in a rude state. Wheat is often 6dwed 
in sew land but partially cleared, often upon com ground 
badly prepared ; often covered carelessly with the plough, 
withoat any attempt to pulverize the soil, and very gen* 
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erally in fields which have produced an ahundant crop of 
grass ^d weeds, during the preceding autumn.* Few of 
* our farmers have harks or threshing floors; the. grain is 
•preserved in stacks, and trodden. out upon the ground, 
with ©onsiiderable loss, and injury. With all these dis- 
advantages excellent crops are raised,, and the grain, is re* 
markably good. We learn from a respectable source, 
that' the wheat of Illinois and Missouri, is superior to that 
■ of the other western states ; it is worth more to the bqker, 
and the bread mad^from it js lighter,, and more^nutritibus. 
This'fa^t is attributable to the richness of the soil, and 
•the dryness of the atmosphere ; the former cause brings 
the grain to its greatest state of perfection, while the laVer 
protects it from all those injuries which are produced by 
moisturev 

In 'the. years 1830 and 1831, wheat was'raised on.the 
prairies both of Illinois and Missouri, which weighed . 
sixty-eight pounds to the bushel. The writer would not 
state this fact, if he had not himself seen a bushel of .this 
grain carefully weighed and measured, besides having the 
corroborating testimony of gentlemen residing in both 
these states, who ail agreed in making the same-statement* 
Sixty pounds is the standard weight of a bushel of wheat 
in the states east of the mountau^s ; this weight is very 
rarely exceeded, ai)d sixty-three is probably the maximum 
of the finest grain.. In Ohio it has been known to weigh 
sixty-four, and we have heard of oije instance of its weighs 
ing sixty-five pounds. We saw a bushel of wheat weighed 
^ in Kentucky in 1831, which weighed sixtyrseven ; in Il- 
linois and Missouri alone lias it. been found. to reach 10 
sixty-eight, and that weight we suppose to be not uncom- 
mon there'. • / - 

A gentlemaa from the east, who traveled through Il- 
linois in 1830, was so struck with the virhiteness anfl 
beauty of the flour. made at Gollinsvilie, as to be indujce^ 
io carry a sample to Boston, where it was pronounced 
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superior to <Ke best Baltimore flour. From these facts 
we are justified in asserting, that the soil and climate of 
this country is particularly propitious to the growth of ' 
wheat; and that thepr^rie region especially, produces' 
this grain in its greatest perfection. Twenty-five to tikir- 
ty bushels are raised to the acre, and the price varies 
from fifty to sevehty-five cents. Steam mills, for the 
manufacture of fiour, have been erected in various parts 
* of Illinois. . • . ' . 

lA Ohio, flour is one of the greatest staples. The 
other staples for export, are whiskey, pork, Jard, bacon, 
b^ef, cisittle, horses, butter,^ cheese, and apples. The' 
agriculture of this state has assumed a steady character. 
Mills and distilleries afibrd amply the riieans of manufac- 
turing grain for market; while roads, canals, and other, 
facijities for triansportation, have become so numerous as 
to encourage the fanner p exert his best energies. ' 

Indian com, is the great staple of the whole west. It is 
raised in immense quantities^ with but little labor, and is 
sold at from 8 to 50 cents per bushel; thousands of bushels 
are anmually-dispoised of in the interior parts of the c&im'' 
try, at the former price..' It constitutes the most prominent, 
article of food for ma)i,.and of. provender for stock. If a . 
' western famgier be asked the question, how many bushels 
of com «re raised"^ to the acre, the iisual reply is^ one 
hundred. This quantity may 'be produced, on fine 8DiI> 
yrith assiduous culture ; ,but under ordinary circumstances, 
with carefiil attention, sixty bushels is about the .average 
crop. 

- . Cotton, tobacco, and sweet potatoes, which are indi- 
genous to. more southern latitudes, l^cceed well in ail 
except the most northern parts of this region. Cotton 
has not become a staple for exportation j because its pro- . 
. Auction requires more labor than can be afforded to it in a 
neif oo\intry, where there are no slaves. But the farmers 
i^ Illinois, Missouri, and the soiithem parts of Indiana 
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and Kentucky^ raise it for home consumptiQn ; they make 
all that •they use, and most of their families are dad in 
• dotton fabrics, manufactured at home. 

Our tobacco crops are not exceeded any wh^re. It has 
not been extensively .produced, except in Kentucky and 
part of Missouri, for the same reason that prevents the 
raising of cotton; but ^it has been tried in all the western 
states with success. It forms a staple of Kentucky, where 
it is produced in large quantities. From a part of Illinois, 
lying near the Wabash, a good many hpgsheads have 
been annually exported, and the result, of the experiment 
has been altogether satisfactory. A few hogsheads sent 
from Kaskaskia to J^ew-Orleans some years since, was 
pronounced by the inspector to be the best ever brought 
to that market. We could not adduce a stronger proof 
than this, in favor of our soil and climate. The tobacco 
plant, although coarse in its appearance, .is one of the 
most delicajB of the vegetable kingdom. It drives only 
in a.rich, light,- warm soil, requires to be planted early in 
tiie spring, and gathered late in the autumn. In ever/ 
stage of its growth, it needs culture and attention, .and is 
at jdl times sensitive to cojd, and easily destroyed by frost. 
When we say, therefore, that ours is one of the best to- 
bacco countries in the world, we, assert the strongest evi-" 
dence of the fertility of the soil, and the mildness of our 
climate. ' 

Of the grasses it is hardly necessary to speak. The 
prabies, bottom lands, an^ forests, abound in excellent 
pasturage ; and there can be little doubt of the success of 
a species of production, whi(^ is indigenous to the coun- 
try. 'Artificial grasses have been extensively introduced, 
and have succeeded well ; but those who have seen the 
cattle wading in p^irie grass as high' as their backs, can- 
not doubt that pastures, equally luxuriant, and .far more 
nutritious, may be produced by art, when these shall be 
destrpyed. Grass is the natural and characterii^c growth 
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of the eountry. The blue grass grows spbntaneoosly 
whereTer the soil has been trodden hard ; it skirts the 
■Toad'Sides, and covers the commons around our towns ^ • 
the sites of Indian villages and encamping gmubds, though 
long since deserted, are often discovered by the verdant 
carpet ^ofblue'grass which clothes the soil. In Kentucky 
it is extensively cultivated for,p^tare, and' is highly 
esteemed. . Hay is exported to the more southern states; 
where it finds a ready sale. . ' - 

The Palma ."Chrisii,' or castor bean, has been raised in 
large quantities, and a great deal of exicellent oil exported. 
- Rye and barley are not cuhtvated to any great elKtent^ 
because iher^ is no market to which they can be exported, 
to advantage, and they are but MttLe esteemed for home 
consumption. Both these grains hoWever 9ire produced 
in suflici6ht quantities to supply the demands of Uie brew- 
eries and distilleries. Oats are much used for horse-food, 
but for no other purpose, ., 

Hemp' and flax grow well; The former has been, cul- 
tivated very extensively and with 'success, in Kentucky, 
for many years, and the product is said to be of excellent 
qusdity. The rich lands' of that state, and of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, and Missouri, are generally veU adapted tO 
the- cultivation ^ of this valuable plant. It is raised with 
the greatest success in the counties .around Lexington. 
The quantity of nett hemp produced to the acre, is fironi " 
six hundred to one thousand weight, varying according 
to the fertility and preparation of the soil, and the state 
of the season'. The price ef the lint when prepared for 
the manufacturer, has varied from three to eight. dollars, 
for the long hundred. The average price is from four to 
five dollars. - 

The western stslt<es are too new to a^brd the cultivated 
fruits in. great abund^ce ; but the experiments which 
have been tried, sufficiently attest their peculiar adaptaiioa 
to our soil and climate ; and if fiirther evidence be desired> 
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it is fonnd in the quantity aii4 excell^ice of our wild 
fruits ; for it is fairly inferable, that where the latter grow 
spontaneously, the tforrespotiding domestic fruits, and 
those of a similar character, may be produced by art 
We have the grape, plum, crab-apple, cherry, persimmon, 
gooseberry, mulberry, strawberry, raspberry, pawpaw, 
and blackberry, growing wild; Of these, ike grape is the 
most important, and perhaps the most abundant. It is 
found in all the wtBtem Btaies, and in every variety of 
soil ; in the prairies, it is interwoven with every thicket, 
and in the river bottom, it climbs to the tops of the tallest 
trees. The vine is very prolific, and the fruit excellent. 
Indeed, we do not know of any part of the United States, 
in which the native grape flourishes so luxuriantly ; and 
wheA we consider thiisi fact, in connection with the mild- 
ness of the climate, we may well be encouraged to hope, 
that the vines of foreign countries will find here a conge- 
nial soil. We know of one gentleman, in Illinois, who 
made twenty-seven barrels of wiiie in a single season, 
from the grapes gathered, with but little labor, in his im- 
mediate neighborhood 4 and we suppose that the quantity 
might have been increased almost indefinit^y* had the 
encouragement been sufficient. The Fiench, who first 
settled this country, are said to have made a wine resem- 
bling claret; which was so good, tkat the merchants of 
Bourdeaux, used exertions to prevent its exportation, and 
procured an edict to that effect. 

The vine has succeeded well at Harmony and Vevay 
in Indiana, under the culture of the foreigners who settl^ 
at those places, but their wines were not such as to grow 
into repute. A public spirited gentleman at Cincinnati, 
has upwards of one hundred and fiflty varieties of foreign 
grapes, under culture, some of which produce well. - His 
wine is highly approved by connoisseurs* 

The eailiest fruit which ripens is the wild strawberry, 
M 
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which comes; to perfecdon about the last of May. It 
grows on poor land where there is little timber. 

The wild gooseberry is yery full of tho,ms, and pro- 
duces a small fruit, of an agreeable taste. It is scattered 
throughout the west, but is most abundsUit on the upper 
Mississippi. 
* Pawpaws. 9lte very abundant on the bottom lands and 
rich hills. The fruit b delicious ; and those who have 
oyercome a distaste which the cloying richness, and singu- 
lar flavor, occasions to a palate unaccustomed to this v^ry 
elegant production, become exceedingly fond of it 
Scarcely any brute will eat the Pawpaw ; even the om- 
nivorous hog will not touch it. It is said that the Rac- 
oon has taste enough to be fond of it ; if so he has a 
rich banquet in almost exclusive enjoyment, for we know 
of no other animal, but man, by whom this fruit is re- 
lished. 

The wild plum, is found in all the western states, and 

bears immense quantities of fine firuit. The varieties are 

..numerous. Its growth is an indication of fine land. It 

is scattered, thinly through all our.alluvion soils near the 

rivers, and is found in dense groves on the prairies. 

Of domestic fruits, the peach and apple are most com- 
mon ; the pear u less generally cultivated, but succeeds 
equally well. Our apples are remarkably fine ; the trees 
grow rapidly, are smooth, vigorous and healthy ; they 
bear abundantly and the fruit is large and finely flavored. 
Orchards are numerous in Ohio, and very prolific. In 
the more western states, the apple tree has not yet been 
cultivated to the same ^extent ; but we have never seen 
this tree flourish better, or produce finer fruits than in Il- 
linois. No market in the United States, is supplied with 
finer apples and pears, or with a greater abundance than 
that of Cincinnati ; it is perhaps, in respect to those fruits, 
. unequaled. 

Of our delicious, peaches, we shall speak briefly. 
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They cannot be excelled in size or flavor. The best that 
we have seen, were in Kentucky. The fruit however, 
often fails. Our winters are so short, that the buds often 
swell prematurely, and are destroyed by frost, even be- 
fore the opening of spring. But when the trees bear, 
they are loaded with immense quantities of fine fruit. 

Quinces, cherries, -and phims, succeeds well ; and the 
same remark will apply to the gooseberry, the currant, 
the strawberry, and the raspberry, all of which except 
the currant, are indigenous. We have seen all these 
fVuits growing in great perfection ; and in no instance 
have we seen much art bestowed on their culture— scarce- 
ly any beyond the act of plantmg. 

Witli respect to garden vegetables, we speak from ex- 
perience. — ^The writer of this article, spent most of his 
leisure hours, for several years, in the cultivation of a 
large garden ; and the remai^ now submitted, are the 
result of careful observation. A very voluminous west- 
em writer has said, that ^ under this powerful sun, all 
the roots and vegetables are more taisteless than those of 
the north. It is instantly perceived Uiat the onion is more 
mild, the blood beet less deeply colored ; and this thing 
holds good, as far as my experience goes, in the whole 
vegetable creation. Take every thing into consideration, 
this is not so good a country for gardens.^' *' Cabbages 
and peas, owing, to the burning heat of the sun, an4 tiie 
dryness of the seasons, are inferior in quality and abun- 
dance." 

It is to be remarked, that horticulture isT an art which 
is seldom carried to any degree of perfection, except in 
populous and wealthy neighborhoods. The finest gar- ' 
dens are always found in the vicinity of large cities. 
Farmers have no time to expend- in furnishing their tables 
with mere luxuries. Notlting requires more unremitting 
care, or more severe labor, than a garden; tiiey are> 
therefore, usually fovnd in tiie possesion of wealthy 
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men, who keep them, at great expense, £br amnsemeBl, 
or mider the care of gardeners, who cultivate them for 
&e purpose of supplying the markets. There are other 
persons, who combine economy with enjoyment, in de- 
voting some time to horticulture ; but all these classes of 
individuals exist, chiefly, in countries where luxury and 
taste prevail, 1» a considerable extent, or where provi' 
sions are so costly, as to make their production a matter 
of importance. In these cases, g^urdeningis pursued as 
an elegant and useful: art ; and is advanced, step by step, 
to its greatest degree of perfection. Soil and climate, it 
is true, are the most important agents in tbe rearing of* 
fine vegetables ; but these luxuries are, after all, mainly 
produced by the wealdi,,the labor, and the ingeigiity of 
man. In new countries, therefore, they are not to be ex- 
pected. Few persons here, we might almost say nonCf 
have money or leisure to expend in matters of taste and 
lulury. Farmers, especially, are apt to commit tins de- 
partment to the females of their household, whose other 
cares allow ihem to devote to it but little care. We plead 
guilty then, as a general fact, of having bad gardens. 
But we by no means admit, that our. vegetables are defi- 
cient, either in abundance or quality, when proper care is 
paid to their culture. We know that the contrary is true. 
The simple fact is, that our country teems with &e boun- 
ties of nature in such rich profhsion, that the people, not be- 
ing obliged to labor to supply their tables, are apt to grow 
careless. They put their seed in the ground, and trust 
to providence to give the increase. Their garden grounds 
are not only badly prepared, sttid as badly*attended, but 
the seeds are selected without any care. The reason, 
therefore, why, as a general faict, the art of horticulture 
has been brought to but little perfsction at the west, is 
evident. • 

But when it is said, that the vegetables of this country 
are inferior in quality, we come to another question, to 
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decide which, i^ is proper to r6fer to the cases in which 
they have been subjected to a sufficient d^ee of culture. 
Almost every farmer here, raises cabbages, and we are 
sure that we have neVer seen larger or better. A hun- 
dred heads are sold in Illinois for a dollar and fijly cents. 
The parsnips and earrots of this country are remarkable 
for their si^e, sweetness, and ■'flavor ; the former, especial- 
ly, have a richness, which Ve have never noticed else- 
where. Our beets are as delicate and sweet as is possible ; 
and we only forbear stating a feet, with regard to their size, 
which has come to our knowledge, from^the fear of startling 
the credulity of our readers.^ Peas are excellent, and very 
prdlific. We have seen radishes three inches in thick" 
ness, and perfectly solid, mild, and crisp. Our lettuce, 
if well dressed, (there is ^^eat deal in that) is capital. 
The tomatus, is common all through this ^country. It is 
only necessary to plant it once, after which, it comes up 
every year spontaneously; and bears abundantly, from 
the middle of the summer, until nipped by the frost. # 
Thousands of bushels of onions have been raised with 
no other labor, than sowing the- seed broadcast, in new 
ground ; and as to their quality, it would do the heart, of 
a Wethersfield lady good to look at them. That goodly 
town of Connecticut would be depopulated, if its worthy 
inhabitants could see the onion-fields of Morgan county, 
and the mflitary tract, in Illinois. We might enumerate 
other articles, but it is enough to jiay that, in general, thje 
vegetables suited to our climate, are produced in their 
greatest perfection. It would, indeed, be an anomaly in 
the economy of nature, if garden jplants did not flourish 
vigorously, in a soil of unrivaled depth, fertility, and 
freshness. 

The vegetable market s^t Cincinnati is one of the finest 

in the world. At Pittsburgh, Louisville, St. Louis, and 

ojthftr large towns where the encouragement is sufficient 

to induce the raising of vegetables for market, they are 

m2 
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equal in mse and flavor, to 4iO0e of the eastern citieey 
though the vaqety of kinds is not so great At the ta- 
Ues 6f gentlemen in every part of Kentucky, the profu- 
sion and excellence of the vegetables, is sudi as to sffatd 
a subject of remariL to the observant traveler. We are 
well satisfied that a careful examination oi this subject 
would show, that the hortioiltural productions of the west, 
are. in general superior in %ize, delicacy, and flavor, to 
those of any other part of the United States* 

We. subjoin a table. of average dates, extracted from 
Br. Drake^s admirable Picture of Cincinpati, which will 
'enable practical men to form a tolerably accurate idea of the 
progress and decay of vegetation, within our season. * 

FLORAL CALENDAR. 

March 5. Commons becoming Areen. 

^ 6. Budsof water maple beginning to open. 

^ . 6. Buds of lilac beginning to open. 

*^ 7. Bods of weeping willow beginning, to q>en, 

'* 8. Buds of gooseberry befiinning^ to opep. 

" 13. Buds of honey-suckle beginninj^ to open. 

*^ 26. Buds of peach tree beginning to open. 

'^ ^6. Radishes,' peas, an^ tpngne grass planted in the open 
s^ir. . 
j^nril 8. Feaoh tree in full flower. 

^ 8. Buds of the privet beginning to open. 

^ 15^ Buds of the chenj tree beginning to q>en; 

'f 15. Red currants beglnninff to flower. 

** 18. Buds of the flowering locust beginning Is open. 

«* 18. LUac in full flower. 
. •* 30. Apple tree in full flower. v 

" 34. Dogwood in full flower.' 
May 9. Flowering locust in full bloom. 

** 13. Indian corn planted. 

*' • 13. Honey-suckles beginning tQ flower. 
June 4. Cherries begiiming to ripen. 

'^ 4. Raspberries beginning to ripen. 

*' 6. Strawberries beginning to npen. ' 

'* 6. Red currants beginning to ripen. . ' 

" 34. Hay Harvest. 
July 4. Rye harvest beffun. 

** 10. Wheat harvest begun. 

** 18. Blackberries ripe. 
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Mt^ 15. Unripe corn in market 

'< 18. Lidian com genertdly in flower. 

" 21. Oat harvest. ' 

JSug. 5. Peaches in market 
iSS9>/.dO. Forest becomin|r rariegated. 
d&. 35. Indian com gal£ered. • 

" 30. Woods leafless. , 

For the purpose of compaliBony we- add a few memo- 
randa made* by the' writer at'Vandalia, Illioois, in the 
spring of }830. 

JSfpril 1. Peach trees in bloom. 
<< 2. Asparagus fit for the table. 
*' 3. Peas,' beans, and onions planted. 
^' 6, Heart's ease and violets in bloom. 
^^ i, Beettf, carrots, p&rdnips, and other roots planted. 

^ 10, SjSring had completely opened ; and' the prairies were 

ffreen. Goosieberry and currant bushes in. bloom. 

** 15. Caobage plants transplanted. 

" 18. Lilac in bloom — strawberry vines in bloom. 

" 19. A great variety of wild flowers in fhll bloom.* 

<^ dtf. Nearly all our warden ^eeds had be^n planted. 

*' 25. Raspberries in bloom. 

" 37. Lettuce, radishes, pepper-grass, &c. fit for use. 

'* 30. Roses and honey-suckles m fuIli>loom. 

I make no apology for adding, more a| large, the fd- 
lowing valuable remarks, in reference to the spring season 
. of 1836, furnished in a letter to me, from my friend Dr. • 
Clap of New Albany, Indiana. 

/t Vegetation has been later, especially in the fore part 
of &e month (April) than has ever been known by the 
oldest inhabitants. From the 22nd to the end of. the month, 
the weather was very open and {^asant ; the thermometer 
ranging, in the hottest part of the day, from 75 to 85. 

<<This latitude of New Albany, according to the land 
surveys iis 38 deg. 12 min. north, though stated diflfereni- . 
ly in some publications. iThe elevation of the second 
bankt^ at the court house, by the actual survey of engineers 
employed by the state, is 426 fleet above the tide, wateir 
of Hucbon river. It is on this bank the greater partH>f 
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the plants mentioned are found. On the wefit of fhe t»wn 
rises a range of hiUs called the knob* numing neailj dne 
north, elevated about 500 feet, and bftyond which the 
coiuitry is generally elevated up wai^ds of 300 feet above the 
Ohio bottoms, and the vegetation some days later than on 
the river shore. I have been tlius particular, deeming it 
essential to an ^c^mrate un4erstanding of the progress of 
vegetation. Many floral calendars are of Itt^ t^e for 
comparison, in consequence of the want of dfteil in vt- . 
ference to elevation and local calwes, as well fkpn gener- 
al carelessness. 

•<< Ptofessor Bigelow, who is rei^arkabte &t his gbuxx^ 
accuracy, in his observations 0a. the peaclvtree ia differ-' 
ent places, concludes that vernal flowering Varies /(Wf 
days for each degree of latitude. The peach in this vi- 
cinity however, varies more in its time of flowering m 
diflerent years than any of our native forest trees, or even 
our indigenous' herbaceous plants. The difference be- 
tween the present year and 1834 — ^no record having been 
kept by me of 1835^ — ^was 27 days for the peach, while 
other trees and herbaceous plants varied from 15 to 21 days. 
"The foliation of. the beech is probably one of the 
best standards of comparison between diflerent places. It 
. is more difliised, a^d adds more to the verdure of the* 
forest, than any other tree^ and the structure of its buds 
16 Gfuch, that they continue, to swell and elongate wjthptit 
the leadt appearance of verdure, until the moment they 
expand, When the largest leaves are nearly an inch in 
length, and frequently grow more than an. inch per day, 
for some time. 

" From' a'hasty examination of calendars of vegetation, 
at Deerfield and Plainfield, Mass., the German Flats, JN. 
York, and Philadelphia, it appears probable that Profes- 
sor Bigelow^s estimation of four dayis for each degree of 
' ktitude, is not high enough, especially between the west- 
em and eastern states. Although the mean temperature 
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*^ said to be the same for the corresponding paraDels of 
latitude on both sides of the Alleghenies, the season is 
probably esfflier in the western states, the soil and eleva- 
tion beiug the same: The subject, however, requires 
^on^e years of careful observatipn to obtain the propet 
data for comparison. » 

" The earliest appearance of tjie flowers is the time 
noted in the following table unless otherwise stated. The 
plants enumei'ated are not all that were observed but- those 
oiily that had just bloomed at the time of observation. 

April 1836. 
2d Elm,,/ ' Ulmus Americana. 

•" Red Maple, Acer Bubrum, 

4th ^ - Erigenia Bulboaa. 



u 



Rio^Anemone, Anemone ThalictroidesK 



5(i> Spring Beauty, Clayionia Virgimca, 



u 



Spice bush, Laufus Benzoin, 



- 9th Shepherds purse, TKlaspi Bursa p^shris. 

. ** Banunculua abortivua. 

10th Luzula Campesiria, 

12th Grey Willow, SalixGrisea. # 

13th White flowered AdO „ ^, / ^-., * 

der's tongue, . j Eruthromum A3nckm. 

« Blue violet, ' Viola CueuUata. 

< Yellow do. « pubeteens. 

«* Ground Ivy, Glechoma hederaeea. 

«* Mouse ear cress, Arabia Thaliana. 

" Wild Sweet William, Phlox divaricata. 

«* Calico Weed, Dielvtra cucularia. 

14th Chick weed, 'Stemria ^nedia. 

«« Yellow flowered Ad- 7 « ^x • a 

der's tongue, j EryOiromum Ammeanum. 

" America water cress, Cardamine Firginica, 

ISth Greek Valeria^?, Folcmomum reptans, 

" Peach trees, (begin- 1 a j i n * 

ninff to blossom) $ -^"^ys^"^ P^<^ 

17th Red Currwitg, Mibe$ Bubrum. 

19th Dandelion, Leontodon Taraxadum* 

20th Morello cherry, var. of Frwius cerasus. 

2l8t Flowering Almond, Amygdaluananai 

" Peach trees in full bloom. 

22d Sassafras, Laurus Sassefraa 

" Red bud, Cercia Canadeims. 

", Ragwort, Seneei^ AureOf 
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22d Plaintain endweed, Crnaphalium plantaginum^ 

«« Steltaria pubera, 

23d Lungwort, Fulmonaria Virgirdea. 

" Thyme leaved speedwell, Fcrofitctfacrpy/Zi/b/tfl. . 
"■ Morello cherry in full bloom. 

25th The forest becoming green, Caused mostly by the leafing 
of the beech. 
" Crane's bill, Geranium macuMum. 

" Dogwood, Comus Florida. 

NoTK. The white invdlucniin expanded, the inner and proper petals were 
not anfolded until 8 days kiter. : 

26th Violet wood sorrel, Oxalis Violacia, 

Banunculus runcipoatus. 

« Striped Violet, Fiola Striata, * * 

27th Thombush, Red Haw, Oraisfguf coednea. 

" Lilac, ^Syringa vulgaris* ^ 

" FcBtid buckeye, Eaculus pallida, 

*' Quamansh, Phalangium eseulentum, 

« Iris criiiata, 

.29th Black Whortleberry, Faceirdum resinosum, 

*' Meadow rice, • Tfialictrum dioicumi 

" Barr flowejr, ; : ^HydrophyUum ^irgimeum. 

^ Blue wort,' ' JLeontin ThaHciroides. 

30th May Apple, ' ^ Podophyllum peltatum, 

'^ Mouse ear chick weed, Cerasttum vulgatum. 

In SQ vast a region, comprising a vast amount of timber, 
there is of course, a great variety in the species and qua- 
lity of that production. The most com£aon kinds are oak, 
hickory, ash, poplar, cotton wood, walnut^ sugar maple, 
bee6h, syeamoire, buckeye^ gum, cypress, cherry, locust, 
peccan. 

Cedar and pine are abundant in the northern regions 
of soine of the tributaries of the Ohio and Mississippi, 
but are not found in quantities sdficient to be rendered 
useful, within what may be properly termed the western 
country. Large quantities of lumber, suitable for build- 
ing, are prepared on tl;e Allegheny river, and on some of 
the higher tributaries of the Mississippi, from the cedar 

and pine of those higher latitudes, and floated in rafts to 

the more southern districts ; by which means all the 
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shores of the Ohio and Mississippi are well supplied with 
the best description of scantling, plank, and shingles. 

The several varieties of the oak are found in almost 
every part of our country. The heavy timbers for house 
and ship building, are made of this wood ; it is converted 
into flooring, and other descriptions of heavy plank ; and 
is used in many manufactures of which wood is the ma* 
teriaL It is also a very general and excellent material for 
fuel ; and is used by the farmer in fencing, for rails, posts, 
and plank. There are few localities in which it is not 
found, nor is there any timber so extensively useM. 

The ash is also an excellent wood both for fuel and for 
plank ; it is very abundantly distributed over the whole 
country, and is much used for a variety of purposes. 

Many varieties, of the hickory are spread through the 
whole region. This is considered our best wood for fuel 
for domestic puqioses, but has little other value. The 
farmers use it for fence rails, but it is neither so easily 
split, nor so durable as oak or ash. 

The black walnut and cherry are hard fiije grained 
woods, used chiefly by cabinet makers, and are sufficient- 
ly abundant for the purposes to which they are applied. 

Poplar is abun^nt in some districts, but is not preva- 
lent in the southerti parts of the region under description. 
The black locust, on account of its durability, is ex- 
tremely valuable for posts, or for any purpose where the 
capacity of resisting the action of moisture is required. 

The sugar maple is found on our richest soils, both in 
the upland and bottqms, and is a valuable timber inde- 
pendently of the rich product which it yields to the sugar 
maker. The season for making the sugar is in February 
—when the cold frosty nights begin to be succeeded by 
clear warm days. 

The Cottonwood resembles the poplar in appearance 
and texture, and is found chiefly in tow alluvion lands, 
and on the margins of rivers, where it grows to an im- 
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menJEie size. The young groma shoot up with HBeoHmioii 
rapidity, and are highly otnamental to the batdur which 
they cover ; but the wood 16 of little value. 

The sycamore is seen toWerih^ to a gireat height on' the 
hiargins of our rivers ; but is fortunately not abundant in 
other localities, as it is entirely useless ; as are also the 
gum, and the buckeye. 

The cypress, which is found only in the immense 
swamps of the southern part of this region, is a white soft 
wood, which is used for making shingles, and for various 
kinds of wooden vessels which are made by the cooper 
or turner. 

Tlie peccan is found only at a few points on the Ohio 
and Wabash near the junction of those rivers, and on the 
Misisissippi near its confluence with the Kaskaskia. It 
yields a rich delicious nut, which is highly prized, and 
of which a few hundred bushels have been annually 
gathered said shipped to New-Orleans. The tree reseni- 
bles the hickory in appearance, and is of that family. 

The oak, the hickory, the beech, and the walnut, aflbrd 
a prodigious quantity of nuts and acorns, which form the 
chief part of the mast^ upon which the immense droves 
of hogs are subsisted and reared in our forests. 

The large quantity pf wood used by the steam boats, 
has made tiiis an article of active and extensive sale, and 
will very shortly render all the lands bordering on the 
navigable rivers extremely valuable. The coi^umptibn 
of wood is already so great, that the supply is barely 
suflicient to meet it, and at some j^oiilfs it is wholly in- 
adequate. The boats are every year increasing rapidly in 
number, and we know of no branch of business in which 
the farmer could engage more profitably, than in supply* 
ing them with fuel. There is scarcely an acre of un- 
cleared land bounded by the' river which will not yield 
100 cords of wood— many will 3deld 160 cords — ^but ex- 
perienced men consider the average product* 100 cords to 
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the acre, indoding only such "wood as is suitable for steam 
boats. The price varies from $2 to $8 ]^er cord, accot- 
ding to the locality,' season, scarcity, ^c. so that taking 
$2,50 per cOrd as the average, the product of an acre of 
woodland would be as follows : 

100 cords of wood at $2,50 - - - - - $250 
Deduct for cutting 50 cents per cord, $50 
hauling 25 " " " 25 
. other labor 25 " " " 25 100 

Clear gain, $150 

The price at which' such land may be purchased, can- 
not be stated with any precision, as it would vary accor- 
difig to circumstances. But little of the most valuable 
lind on the large rivers remains in the hands of the gOY" 
ernrtient ; and the private owners have become sensible 
of its value. Such however is the great variety of soil, 
mtuation, ^nd other particulars, that a purchaser may suit 
himself at any price, from $1,25 per acre, to $100 per acre. 

The best kinds of wood for steam boats are oak, beech, 
and ash. Cottonwood affords a lively fite, but bums 
away too fast; Hickory which is the best fuel for culi- 
nary purposes, is useless for steam boats, on account of 
the quantity of coals with which it fills the furnaces. The 
wood for steam boats is required to be split fine, and kept 
until perfecdy dry. 

Of domestic aniinals,, the hog is decidedly the most 
useM and numerous. The meat constitutes a chief ar- 
ticle of food, and is used either fresh, or in the form of;- 
bacon. The immense droves of hogs which are raise^ 
would seem incredible to those Who are not familiar with 
the facts. They are reared most extensively in those 
districts which are thinly settled, and where they can 
roam at large over wide tracts of forest. • During the 
spring and summer the owner pays them no other atten- 
^on than to look after them occasionally, to ascertain the 

N 
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range that they Sequent, and to mark tlie recent lifters by 
cutting their ears, fivery farmer has a separate mark, 
which is recorded in a book kept by the county clei^k, 
and 'the laws denounce severe penalties upon those who 
cut off the ears, or alter the marks, of the hogs of others. 
In the autumn when the moat falls, the hogs fatten rapid- 
ly, and grow very large. But although they .become pro- 
digiously fat, upon the wild nuts, they are not then in a 
condition to kill for market, as. the meat, aiid especially 
the fat, of mast fed hogs, is soft, oily, and hard to keep- 
though not deficient in sweetness or flavor, for present 
use. They, are, therefore, taken home in the autumn, 
and fed on com for five or six weeks, in which time the 
flesh l?ecomes solid, and the lard white and firm. They 
are then driven to some of the towns on the rivers, wheie 
they are slaughtered and prepared for market. One hun- 
dred and fifty thousand hogs, are usually killed, in Cio- 
cinnati alone, in the course of six wee)Ls in the fall of the 
year. These may be supposed to average two hundred 
pounds each, and to sell for from three, to three and a 
half dollars per hundred — making, the sum paid' by the 
pork dealers to the, fiurmers, at this single market, one 
million of dollars annually. During the last season, how- 
ever, pork commanded more than double its usual price, 
and although a less quantity than ordinary was brought to 
market, the investments at Cincinnati may be stated at a 
million and a half. 

Beef is also raised extensively, and of fine quality. 
The beeves Which are fattened on the prairies, without 
any other care than that of , marking them, and giving 
4hem salt as often as they require it, become very fat, 
though not large. They seldom weigh over six or seven 
hundred ; but the meat is remarkably sweet, juicy, and 
tender. 

In some parts of Ohio and Kentucky, the farmers have 
turned iheii attention very successfully to the improve- 
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ment of their breeds of caULe.^ Imported animals have 
been introduced at a great expense, and. ui sufficient num- 
t>eVs to hare abready effected a sensible ^improvement in 
the stock of large districts. In several <feunties of each 
of these states th^ cattle are decidedly fine* and unques- 
tionably equal to those of any part of the United States. 

Horses are raised throughout the west. In Kentucky 
and Tennessee, g^eat attention is paid to the rearing of 
blooded horses for the turf, and the saddle, and those 
i«^tates abound In fine and beautiful animals of those des- 
criptions; There are many good blooded horses also in 
Ohio, but more attention is bestowed here to the rearing 
of horses for draught. Large numbers of mules are 
raised in Kentucky, and Missouri; 

Sheep raisii^ has been very successfully conducted, 
wherever it has been attempted with proper care. The 
sheep do not thrive on the natural pastures, nor without 
suitable houses to protect them from the weather. 

The following extract from a letter to the author, writ* 
ten by Mr. George Flower, an English gentleman, whose 
intelligence, experienc<e, and probity entitle his state- 
ments to entire coi|fidence, are conclusive, upon this sub- 
ject. 

" When Ferdinand the Seventh was detained by Napo- 
leon a prisoner in France, sir Charles Stewart, then en- 
. roy from England, 't>urchased six thousand of the finest 
merinos from the royal fiockl^ of Spain. The haste with 
wjiich these sheep were driven to the Spanish coast, their 
^crowded state on board ship, and the change of climate 
^tnd pasture, engendered so much disease and death, that 
in one year after their purchase ^n Spain, not more than 
two thousand remained alive in Eqgland. These two 
thousand were purchased by my father, and for four years 
were tended with great care ai^d attention by ine. 

** During this period, I made several purchases of in- 
dividual, sheep from ccdebrated flocks belonging to the 
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conveats of Spain ; and pardcularly from the flock of the 
monkB of Paul%. 

^< In 1817^ emigrated to Illinois, and settled in Ed- 
wards county ,«ten miles from the Wabash, in a pleasaat 
and gently undulatimg prairie country. I brought with 
me six rams and six ewes, selected fpr the fineness *of 
their wool. From these I have, bred and increased, ever 
since. I have also bred, from three hundred country 
ewes, by my merino and Saxony rams. . The continued 
use of fine rams, for seventeen years, Biets brought tl^e 
descendants from the country ewes as fine woolled as the 
original merinos. The flock, from their first introduc- 
tion up to the present time, have been remarkably healthy. 
The only disease I have observed amongst them, is the* 
foot rot ; about six falling with it in the course^ of the year,^ 
and about the same number with the -rot, frompastoring 
in wet places on the prairie, in the spring of the y^r«. 

** My flock now consists of four hundred sheep.. Two 
hundred and sixty of which are ewes ; two hundrad of 
them fine woolled, and sixty common and half^ibod; 

'*I have for sixteen years* bred my sheep akme^ and 
without any comparison with the eastern flocks^ 91: newr^ 
ly imported sheep from Saxony. It will be ^curious 
&ct, if it should so turn out,, that the interior of. America 
^ntains as fine wool as can be found in Spain or Saxony » 

"Having given this brief histoi^y of the ongin, and. 
present number of my floek, I will mention aifew faet8> 
lelative to t^e cultivation of fine wool, and the new vari- 
eties of sheep now possessed by me. Some few years 
ago, the merino was considered the finest woolled sheep 
in the world. The Spanish king allowed the elector of 
Saxony to select a given number of fheep from his flock.. 
The agents of the elector, selected the finest woofted ani- 
mals, regardless of their form or siae. From ti&ese, a. 
lace of sheep has been veared, producing extremely fine 
wool, but tender, smidl, and ^nerally illshap^d. These 
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have been bred so long together, that the Saxony sheep 
have now very different characteristics from the merino. 
The wool of the Saxony is 20 or 25 cents per pound 
higher than the merino. Whennn possession of the 
2000 Spanish sheep, I examined with great care, every 
individual in the Hock, and selected frorni them seventy 
of extreme and uniform fineness. These were kept in a 
^itde flock by themselves, and the manufacturer who pur- 
chased the merino fleeces, at a dollar per pound, in the 
grease, gave £6x the wool of the selected flock, two dol- 
lars per pound. Are there any manufacturers of shawls, 
or extra ^e cloths, in the United States, that win give an 
extra price for extra fine wool! I have now five breeds 
of fine woolled sheep, in my fleck, suitable for diflerent 
soils, and ^hose wool is adapted for dififerent manufac- 
tures. The merino and Saxony, hoih too well known to 
need description. The Illinois grazier> a most useful 
nace of sheep, perhaps more generally usefiil as a substi- 
tute for the common sheep of the eptintry than any o^r. 
It is a short-legged, stout sheep, with a long-stapled soft 
wod, alike acceptable to the manufecturer and the house- 
wife. It will live and thrive on the richest, as well as 
ihe poorest land. It fattens leasily : it» mutton ia excel- 
lent. The second variety I call the prairie down, bear- 
ing a strong similarity to the celebrated breed of * south 
downs,' in England, but clothed with the finest fleece. 
This breed is enjdrely without horns, and divested of the 
loose skin about the throat and chest, that has so much 
disfigufed the merinos. The whole appearance of this 
sheep is neat, with a fprm sufficiently broad for easy fat- 
tening. Thii breetd i^ould be kept exclusively upon high 
ground and fine herbage.'' 

In tiie neighborhood of Steubenville and Wheeling, 
and at several other points sheep have been raised in laige 
nuipbers, and with great success ; and there remains no 
doubt of the adaptation of our climate to this aniraak 
If 2 
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CHAPTER XL 
Tliie pablic DonMdn. 

Th» /Ni6/tc domain^, as it is called, consis.ts of the 
lands belonging to the general govermnent, as distinguish- 
ed from the unimproved lands, belonging to the individu- 
al states, or private owners. They have long occupied 
much of the attention of Congress, and* there is reason 
to believe that the legislation of that body in res{)ect to 
them, is likely to assume hereafter a higher importance, 
and a more delicate character>th^ it even now presents. 
It is ^y necessary to notice the fact, that in all the 
weiltern states, which lie beyond the Ohio, the Union is 
tne proi^etary of the vacant lands, in order to suggest the 
intricate relations which are likely to grow up between 
the general and state governments. To those who view 
these questions in .their probable effect upon state right* f 
the aubiect assumee a fearful interest ; btit we do not pro- 
less to be among those, nor to entertain any donbt, that 
(he well-balanced powers of the general government, on 
^e one hand, and of these respective states, on the -other, 
will be maintained ki their original integrity, as long as 
the confederacy shall e^dure^ Nor is it our intention, in 
the reuMurks which, we shall make, to advocate any local 
interest or to advance the dogmas oif ^y political sectj 
our object being simply to state the subject, in its vaiious 
hearings, by presenting some of its most prominent de- 
tails, with such infori^ation relative to the actual condi- 
tion of the country, as may be proper][y connected with it. 

In the western states, this subject has foi; many yeaxs 
presented a topic of animated public discussion. It is 
here a matter of vital interest, and is every year growing 
in influence, and expanding in magnitude ; a^d the time 
is fasV approaching, when political aspirants, whatever 
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may be their principles in other respects, Willi>e required 
, to be orthod6x upon this all absorbing question. Yet the 
^liticians of the west are by no means unanimous ; and . 
although the popular voice has given currency to a few 
leading propositions, the minds of intelligent men are 
much divided as to "the course of policy to be pursued by 
the government, in the disposition of the public domain. 
It ishould be recollected, that a very large minority of 
tiie western population, and of ; the' emigrants to the new 
states, ^re &rmers, and that. very few of th^se are willing 
to be the tenants of other men. They nearly all are, or 
desire to become, freeholders : and as there are few other 
landiGi in market'than those of government, th6 price and 
conditions of sale of the public domain,, are to them topics 
of imoaediate import^ce. 

By a calcuUtion lately submitted" to Congress by one 
df its committees, and founded pn evidence which seems 
conclusive, it appears probably, that in 1860 the popuhh 
• tion of the United States will he thirty^wo MiHipns, 
of which fourteen millions will be Contained in the At- 
lantic states, wed eighteen millions in the western states. 
Thus the inhabitants' of ihe Atlantic states^ having now 
the majority in Congress, are legislating upon th» in- 
terests of those, who, in less than (hirty years will h^ve 
acquired the rig^t, and the jjower, to exercise a contrpl- 
fng influence in the national legislature, and who, from a 
dependent condition, will have arisen to complete sov- 
ereignty. Where tiie population of a country is thus 
rapidly increaxiing-^whete that increase tends inevitably 
to a' trani^er of poWer from one section of tiie Union to 
another— and where the anticipated chaiige is so near at 
hand, that individuals of the present gei^ntion may live 
to witness its s^ccbmplistsnent, every, measure whidi 
bears upon the Bubjiect becomes deeply interesting. Of 
such measures, those which relate to the sale and owner- 
ship of the public lands, seem to have Ae most direct 
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operation upott the growth of the new states and territo- 
ries,, a very large majority of the emigrants to such coun- 
tries, being agriculturalists, who. would not settle upoft 
the soil in any other condition than as its proprietors. ' r. 
It will be readily seen that this ia precisely the kind 
of subject whi^h is calculated to awaken sectional feel- 
ings, and upon which, therefore, a great diyersity of 
opinion may prevail. That discordant ideas concerning 
it are prevalent, is becoming every day more and more 
obvious; and the puttie domain is now viewed in difier- 
ent lights by difietent politicians. . Son^e consider it as 
a souite of revenue, to be disposed of to the best ad- 
vantage for the national treasury; others contend that it 
should be put to sale in the ipanner best calculated to pro- 
mote emigration to that quarter ; a third class, and the 
most numerous, are Willing to make a liberal compromise 
between the two former opii^ons ; while a fourth, few in 
number, deny, the right of the United States to the fee 
simple %f any. lands lying within*, the limits of a sover- 
eign ftate;' • 

The subject, therefore, naturally diyidcp .itself into two 
branches of inquiry;—^!. As to the title of the United 
States to the public lands ; and 2. As to the policy pur- 
sued in its disposal. .. 
1, The title rf the United States to the pu/blie land$. 
At the fopnation pf the iPederal Government, all the 
lands not owned by individuatir, beloi^d to* the«states 
respectively, ylrithm whose limits they were situated; for 
as that govemqlent coni^isted of a confederacy of states, 
each of which retained its proprietary rights, and prop^ 
sovereignty, the United States acquired by the Union no 
property in the soiL The uninhabited wilds \ymg to the 
west, and as yet Qot clearly defined by established boun- 
daries, were claimed by the adjacent states,( and portions 
of them by foreign nadons under conflicting clakns, but 
all subject to the paramount Indian title. The title therer 
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fore, of the United States to that country is deriyed : 
1. From treaties with foreign nations ; 2. From treaties 
with the Indian tnbes f aadr— 3. From cessioYis by indi- 
Tidual states, members of the Union. ^ 

The treaties with foreign nations^ by which territory 
has been acquired, ^(re those of 178% and 1704 with' 
Great Britain, of 1795 ,and^l820 with Spain*, and of 1808 
with. France. It is suftcient to say of these treaties, 
that by them* w^ acquired Louisiana and the Floridas, 
and extinguished all the didms of foreign nations to the 
imiAense regions lying wd«t of the several states, and 
extending to the Pacific ocean. . 

The lands east of the Mississippi, and contained with- 
in the boundaries designated by the treaty with Great 
Britain of 1783, were claimed by individual stsites, and 
a^e title of the United States to that territoi^ is derived 
from cessions* made by those states. 

These cessions embrace three distii^t tracts of eouhtry, 

1. The whole territory .north of the river Ohio, and 
west of Pennsylvania and Virginia, extending, northward- 
ly Uy the iiorihem boundary of the United States, and 
wettwardly to the. Mississippi, was. claimed by yirginia« 
and tliat state was in possession of the Fren9h settlemifiiftts 
of Vincennes and Kiiskaskia, which she had occupied 
and defended during the revolutionary wa^; The states 
of Massachusetts, . Connecticut, and New York, set up, 
to portions of the same territoiryf daims^ which though 
fcar<^ly pls^sible, were urgently pressed upon the con- 
8i4eration of Congress. The United States, by cessions 
from those four states, acquired an indisputable title to the 
whole. This tract now comprises Ohio,' Indiana, Uli* 
nois, and Michigan. 

2. North Carolina ceded to the United States all her 
>racant lands lying west of the Allegheny mountains with* 
in the breadth of her charter. This territory is com- 
prised within the state of Tennessee. 
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• 3. South Carolina and Georgia ceded ^eir titles to 
that tract of country which now composes the states of 
Alabama and Mississippi. ' • *■ .* 

. The Uniled States haVing thus become the sole pro- 
prietary, of what Rave since been called Ihe public lands, 

'the nation was rescued from evils of the most threatening 
and embarrassing aspect. * T h^ claims of foreign nations, 
adverse to our own, to the broadly expanded regions ly- 
ing west of the several states, and extendiri^ to the Paci- 
fic, were extihgui6hed->— depriving those nations of all ex- 
cuse for tampering with the Indians upon ourborder,'and 
rescuing our frontier from the dange^us vicinity of for- 
eign military posts. The boundaries of the then fron- 
tier states were defined, and they were prevented from 
growing to an inordinate size, aikl acquiring an undue 
prepondenmcein the goTemipent^— the interfering claims 
of several states to the same territory Vere*«(ilenced — ^but 
above all, the genejral government, in acquiring the sole 
jurisdiction over the vacant lands, was enabled to estab- 
iish an Uniform system for their settlement, and the erec^ 
•tion of new states. To the latter, admission mto the 
•Union upon tertns of perfect equality with the ^oider 
members bf^the confederacy, was secured; while the 
land was offered to the settler at a fair price, and under an 
oinexceptionable title: The disinterested policy of the 
states which made these liberal cessions cannot be too 
highly applauded. Virginia, in particular, displayed a 
magnanimity which entitles hCr to the lasting gratitude of 
the American people ; - her territory was by far the largest, 
'and Jier sacrifice to Ihe gei^eral good the noblest. It was . 
tlisinterested, because she reserved no remuneration to her- 
self. ' • / 

' The cession by Vii^fihia is the mostimportant, not only 
on acooiint of the magnitude of the country ceded, but in 
regard to the conditions imposed on the United States 
respecting its future disposition. It is pirovided in that 
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compact, ** that all the landis within the territory db cede4 
to the United StatQip, and not reserved for special pprposes, 
shall be considered as a 'qi^nmon fund, for the special use 
and benefit of such of tba United States as lyiLve becpme, 
or shall become, members of the conftderation or federal 
al^ance of said statto, Tirgihh inclusive, according to 
their usual respective prof^drtions in the general charge 
and expenditure, and shall be faithfully, and bona fide 
disposed of for that, purpose, and for no other use or pur- 
pose whatsoever." It is also, provided, that, ♦* the said 
territpiy shall be divided into distinct repuUican states, 
not more than^t^e, noi^less than three^ as ^e situation 
of that country and future circumstances may require; 
whiph states shall, hereafter become members of th^ Fed- 
eral union, and have the same rights of sovereignty, free- 
doni and independence, as the original states." 

The reservations inade by Viiginia, i^er^^ " That the 
Frenc]i and Canadian inhabitemts, and other settlers of 
Kaskaskies, St. Vincents, and the neighboring tillages, 
who have professed themselves citizens i>f Virginia, shall 
have their possessions and titles confirmed tg them, and 
be protected in the enjo3rment of their rights and liberties," 
and a quantity of lanjl, which Virginia had promised to 
General George Rogers Clarke, and to the <^cers and 
soldiers who served under him in the reduction of the 
French posts, was r^rve4 within the ceded territory, 
for the purpose oi fulfilling the stipulations of that agree- 
ment. This ces4on was made in 1784. 

As we shall consent upon the Ordinance passed by 
congress i/i 1787, for the government of the northwestern 
territory, in another place,^e shall only notice here, that 
part of it which relates to the public lands. It is com« 
prised in the two following clauses t , 

'> The legislatures of those districts, or new states, shall 
never interfere > with the primary disposal of ihe soil by 
the United States, in (ingress assembled, nor with any 
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/egula^ons congress may find necessary, for securing the 
tide in suah soil to the honajide putckasers." 

** No tax shall be imposed dn lands the property of the 
United Stat^ ; and in no case shall non-resident proprie- 
tors be taxed higher than residents." 

In the constitutipn of the United States, it was furtiier 
declared, th^t, " The congress *shall have power to dis- 
pose of, and make all needful rules and regulations res- 
pecting the territory or other property of the United 
States ;" and thus the sanction of the whole people was 
gi^en to the acts of the confederated govemment, and 
their compacts with statSes, and the title of the general 
government to the public; lands, recognised. 

Th<^ treaties with the Indian tribes, /or the extinguish* 
ment of their tides to different tracts of country, have 
been numerous. Those tribes are recognised, in some 
respects as inde^ndentmations. They are governed by 
their own laws, and are acknowledged to have the right 
to selL their lands, or to occupy them at their option, llie 
. general government claims the right of pre-emption, and 
forbids the sale of Indian lands to other nations, or to in- 
dividuals. But in no instance have those lands been 
surveyed, or offered for sale, antecedently to their pur- 
chase from the Indians, nor has any compulsion ever been 
used, to extort from the latter, any portion of their terri- 
tory. In several instances, tlte same land has be^n pur- 
chased fW)m several different tribes, in others, it has been 
bought more than onCe from the same tlibe, so liberal has 
this^ government been in its policy, and so careful to avoid 
even the s^pearaiice of injustice. t 

. No portion of the Indian ktods has ever been claimed 
by otir gctvemment, under Ae usages of w$Lr. The treaty 
of Greenville, made by G^eneral Wayne in 1795, at the 
head of a victc^ous army, with the chiefs of the tribes 
who had just before be^n vanquished by him in battle, is 
one of the first in date, in reference to the public.domain. 
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and adSbrds sufficient evidence of the early adoption of a 
p^ific and just policy by our government. Nothing is 
clahned in tl^at treaty by right of conquest. The parties 
agree to establish perpetual peace — ^the Indians acknowl- 
edge themselves to be under the protection of the United 
Stains, and not of any foreign power — they promise to 
sell their laCnd to the United States only — the latter agrees 
to protect them, and a few regulations are adopted to go- 
vern the intercourse which shall ensue. A boundary line 
is established by which the Indians confirm to us large 
tracts of land, nearly all of which had been ceded to\is 
by former treaties ; and the United States agrees to pay 
them in goods to the value of $20,000, and to make them 
a further payment of ^,500 annually. Most of the trea- 
ties subsequently made, have been framed on this model. 
In the year 1803, President Jefferson in a letter to the 
Governor of Indiana, makes use of the following language : 
*• Oiir system is to live in perpetual peace with the Indi- 
ans, to cultivate an affectionate attachment from them, by 
every thing just and liberal we can do for them, within 
the bounds of reason, and by giving them effectual pro- 
tection against wrongs from our own people." The sys- 
tem thus early adopted, has been invariably pursued ^ 
however the views of the government may have been 
misunderstood, or the faith of treaties violated, by indi- 
viduals, the action of congress and of the cabinet, in the 
extinguishment of Indian titles, has been benevolent and 
umfbrm. Thie leflslation of some of the states, has been 
less equitable, and should not be corifbunded with that of 
the general government. 

As a considerable part of the country which is -now held 
\yy the United States, as public lands, had beisn subject to 
several forei^ powers succeisisively, portions of it were 
claimed by inhabitants and others, either by right of oc- 
cupancy, or by titles said to be derived frorh those several 
governments, or from the local authorities acting under 
O 
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them. To investigate such claims^ boards of coBuxiia* 
sioners have been appointed by various acts of congress^ 
to act within the several territories,* whose power? and 
duties have been modified according to the. nature of the 
claims to be eicamined before them ; some l^yis^ final 
jurisdiction, while others were only authorized, to in^esr 
tigate and report the facts, with their opinion. But the 
intention of the government, seems uniformly to have 
been to guard against imposition-^to confirm all bona 
^e claims derived from a legitimate authority, even when 
tha title had not been completed — to allow claims founded 
on equitable principles — and -to secure in their possessions 
all actual settlers^ who were fptind on the land w*hen thi^ 
United States became the proprietary of the country in 
which it was situated, although they had only a. right by 
occupancy. , 

So far then as a title by purchase could be gained, that 
title has been acquired by the F^eral Republic. She has 
extinguished every tide- which could be possibly set up^ 
a9 adverse to her own ; namely, those of foreign nations^ 
those of the Indian tribes, and those of such states as 
possessed or alledged thjem ; and she has confirmed tp in- 
dividuals, every acre to which the plausible shadow of a 
rijght could be shewn, either in law or equity. 

The validity of those purchases, or of the rights ac; 
quired under them, has never been disputed ; but since 
the acquisition of that territoryv portions of it have been 
erected into separate states, which haicp been admitted in- 
to the Union, and it ba£r been contended in Copgress, and 
elsewhercy that by the act of admitting a state into the 
Union, the government forfeits her claim to the unsold 
Iqaida within thfs boundaries. of such state. It is argued 
that under the laws of nations, *^ t^aover^gniy of a 
state includes the right to exercisse supreme and explu-. 
sive control over all the lands within it"— Uiat, /*tbe, 
freedom of a state^ is the right to dp whatever'may be 
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"done by any nation, and particularly includes the right to 
dispose of all public laiids within its limits, according to 
its own will and pleasure*'— and that sovereignty and 
freedom are inseparable from the condition of an inde- 
pendent state. It is urged, that the original states pos- 
sess supreme and exclusiVe control over the lands within 
their limits, and (hat the iiew states being by compact in- 
vested with " the same rights of freedom, sovereignty, and 
independence, with the other states," the right to dispose 
of the soil is among the attributes of isovereignty thus 
guarantied to th^. , It is contended that the Federal Grov- 
ernment^cannot hold laiids within the limits of a state, be- 
c^nise that pow^ has not been expressly given by the 
Constitution, except ih the case of ** places purchased by 
the consent of the legiidatite of the state ih which the 
sattie shall be, for the ei^ection of foWs," &c. ; and that 
the power of disjjosihg of the soil, not being given, is re- 
* served to the states respectively. That section of the 
Constitution \vhich declares that •* Congress shall have 
power to dispose of and make all needfUl rules respecting 
the territory, or other property belonging to the United 
States," is said to be " clearly adapted to the territorial 
tights of the United States, beyond the limits or bounda- 
ries of any of the states, and to their chattel interests," 
and therefore not applicable to this question. 

The objections thiis raised were ingehious, aiid the im- 
mense* magnitude of the rights and value of the property 
involved, gave the* for the moment a serious and impos- 
ing aspect. i3ut it was easily discovered on examina- 
tion, that they were unsound and merely specious. The 
claim thiis set up for the new states found tew advocates. 
On the floor of Congress ilts existence was brief, its death 
Sudden, its fate unlaihented. In the public prints it was 
scarcely noticed, except to be briery disapproved. Not- 
withstanding its ad captaifidum character, it failed to be- 
come popular, even in the country where it originated. 
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Au objection which seems not to have occurred to its 
authors, waif too obvious to escape the common sense of 
a people, alive to their own interests,^ and intelligent in 
all t^at concerns their rights. The government has the 
same title, and neither more nor less, to the unsQld lands 
in the several states, which she had at the moment after 
the admission of those states into the Union. If her title 
is defective now, it was equally so at that time ; and every 
sale made in any new state since its admission, is illegal. 
Tlie great mass of land titles in the new states, would, 
by the admission of this doctrine, become unsettled. Of 
the million of inhabitants of Ohio, a vast proportion of 
the freeholders would become intruders on piiblic land. 
The people are too intelligent to submit to such an out- 
rage, the states too just to open a door for the u^gress of 
such a flood of misery, confusion, and fraud, as. would 
sweep over the land in the event of a consummation so de- 
voutly to be deprecated. It is a singulanf coincidence, and 
one perfectly conclusive, of the little faith reposed by 
any in this claim, that the legislatures of those states, 
which have wholly or partially sanctioned this doctrine, 
have invariably, at the same sessions, distinctly denied it 
in their acts of ordinary legislation,. by the passage of 
laws recognising ^* the lands of the United States " ea 
nomine, by the adoption of memorials tp Congress, ask- 
ing for grants, and by various other substantive recogni- 
tions, both direct and incidental. . 

It is obvious too, that if this question can be said to have 
now any definite existence, its importance must be hourly 
decreasing. Every acre of land that is sold, diminishes 
the amount in controversy, and eyery creation pf a firee^ 
holder adds to the number of its * interested opponents. 
It may not however be uninteresting to state a few of the 
points which are very properly urged against this singu- 
lar claim. 

The cessions by Virginia and the other states, were 
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made antecedently to the adoption of the t'ederal bonsti- 
tiition ; and having been ratified in the manner prescribed 
by the articles of confederation, the title vested in the 
United States was valid, fo?r the purposes expressed in the 
several- deeds of cession. The Federal Cohistitution hav- 
ing been >subseqtiently adopted, the clause giving to Coh- 
gress the " power to dispose of and make ail needful 
riiles and regulations respecting the territory or other pro- 
perty belonging to the United States," must have had re- 
ference to the territory and other property then held^ and 
of course, tested in Congress the power to dispose of the 
lands in question, dnd to make all needfUl rules and regu- 
lations respecting them. When, therefore, the people ifi- 
habiting those territories applied for admission into the 
Uiiion, it waiS competent to Con^ss, having power to 
lisgislate on the subject liaatter, to make conditions re- 
serving her own proprietary rights.. Such conditions 
were made with all the new states, as wiH be seen by in- 
specting tiheir several constitutions. Those constitutions 
were submitted to Congress for its ratification, and of 
course have the binding effect of compacts, as between 
the parties. In all of them, the proprietary character of 
the United States, is distinctly recognised, large quantities 
of land are transferred by the United States, to the states 
respectively, for specific purposes, and accepted by the 
latter, and equiyalents reserved tP be paid to the United 
States in return. Subsequently t6 Utteir admission into 
the Union, all of those states have been applicants to. Con- 
gress for donations of land lying within ^eir respective 
limits, and all of them have received bi^e grants of such 
land. 

It may be remarked also, that the laws of nations have 
no binding effect as between the members of a confeder- 
acy, or as between a confederated nation and one of its 
members, when those laws come into contact with the in- 
ternal policy, statutes, or compacts of such nation. Every 
o2 
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nation has a nght to regulate its own affairs, and to govern, 
or to make compacts with, its own members, without re- 
spect to the laws of nations, which could in such cases, 
only be appealed to, where foreign state^ not parties to 
the laws or compacts so made, should be affected by them. 
Whatever, then, might have been the situation of those 
lands under the laws of nations, if na legislation had 
taken place, respecting them, a widely different case is 
presented, when, by sole];nn acts, by express laws, and 
long acquiescence, the proprietary nghts of the parties 
hav^ been clearly settled, and distinctly recognised. 

It is understood, that the ITnited States can assume no 
s^overeignty over any of the new states, or over her Ismds 
within such state, other than such as is strictly pi^oprie- 
tary. Her title gives her no civil jurisdiction. She can 
claim no taxes, exact no bbedienc^, other thah she may 
demand from the citizens of a^ other states. She simply 
holds her property, witlx th^ right to sell and convey tile 
:^ame at her own pleasu];^* and with power to mak^ need- 
ful rules and regulations for its disposition. The free- 
dom, sovereignty,- and independence, of the New States, 
are therefore not infringed ;, and if it be admitted that the 
right to dispose of the soil within its limits be incident to 
the sovereignty of a statf^ it is replied, that sucli right 
applies o.nly to waste, unoccupied or vacant l^d, and 
that bur states* cannot exercise such a power over lands, 
. which before their admission into the union, were held 
in fee simple, by the United States, or by individuals* 
It is not denied that the tide of th^. United States, as 
originally acquired, was a gobd one ; that thc^e who have 
purchased from her, lands within the limits of a state, 
pneviously to the erection of that state, hold titles equally 
valid ; and that those titles cannot now; be modified, nar- 
rowed, or abrogj^ted, by any legislation. Suppose, then, 
that previous to the admission of any one of the^ new 
st#es into the union; the United States had sold to an 
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iadividual, aU her land •remaining undisposed of within 
the limits of a state so about to be admitted, would not 
that sale have been valid ? would not the tiUe of the pur- 
chaser of a thou'sand of tracts, have been as indefeasible 
as that of the buyer of a single tract? would the admis- 
sion of the state into the union, have affected the property 
of any such purchaser 1 If these propositions be answer- 
ed in. the manner in which we suppose they must be, it 
is difficult to perceive how or why the United States, 
. having the privilege to sell or retain her own undisputed 
property, should by electing to hold it, b^ thereby placed 
in a wotse situation than her grantee w<Hild hav^ occu- 
pied had her election been different. 

It is further urged, that the territory alluded to, was 
purchased with the treasure of the United States, that il- 
ha^ been protected, surveyed, and brought mto market at 
the expegase. of the nation, and that by the express stipu- 
lations of the cessions from the several, states, that terri- 
fy, was set apart *' as a common fund fbr the use and 
benefit of " all the states, ** according to their usual respec* 
tive proportions in the general charge an^ expenditure." 
There was therefore a consideraUon given for the lands« 
and an use specifically reserved ; the states subsequently 
admitted became parties t^ this as well as to all other 
public treaties, compacts, and laws, of the union ; and 
they accepted the territory allotted to them respectively 
for the exercise of &eir state sovereignty, subject to its 
encumbrances. 

Other arguments have been used; in reference to this 
subject which we think it needless to repeat. Some of 
them are founded on considerations of expediency ra&er 
than of right ; and many of them appeal to sectional pre- 
. judices and local interests, which we have studiously 
abstained from bringing into view ; preferring to narrow 
down our abstract into a naked statement of such promin- 
ent facts and suggestions as may place before ^ reader 
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the leading fbatures of this inquiry. We proceed there^ 
fore io consider : 

2. The policy adopted by the government iti the dU- 
posed of the pnblit domam. 

In 1787 the Ohio company purchased a la^ge tract from 
congress ; which body having adopted no syste^ for tiie 
sale of lands, or the settlement of the western country, 
seenied disposed to favour ihe mode of pah^ling out her 
wide xlomains in extensive grants. The purchase of the 
Ohio company co;nprchended one million and a half of 
acres. Joel Barlow was sent by them to Europe to. sell 
these lands ; and to facilijtate his operations a subordinate 
company was fbrmed, called the Sciota Company, to whom 
the lands were conveyed. Mr. Barlow made considera- 
1)le sales to individuals and companies in France, and 
many emigrants cam6 to this countiy, who would have 
been ruined by the bad faith of the company,* had not the 
government generously interfered in liieir beh^. 

In 1789, Mr. John Cleves Symnacs contract^ with 
congress, for the purchase of a million* of acres of land, 
between the great and little Miami ; but in consequence 
of a failure on his paft, to make the stipulated payments, 
did not become the proprietor of so large a tract!, the p^ 
tent which finsdly issued to hiiii and his associates^ includ- 
ed only 311,682 acres, of which only 24S,640' became 
private property ; the remainder consiisting^of reservations 
fbr a variety of public purposes, chiefly for the use of 
schools and the support of religion. 

The remarit that occurs to us most forcibly, in revert- 
ing to this portion! of history, is the improvidenjje of con- 
gress, in making so large a gr^ht of lands to in^viduals. 
Happily for the country, the instances of such extensive 
grants were few ; and it is peAaps equally matter of con- 
gratulation, that they did not, iiit any instance, yield to the 
individuals concerned in them, advantages suflicietitly 
great, tojrender the applications for such monopc^es nu- 
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merous or influential. It is, perhaps, chiefly in conse- 
quence of this fact, that the evil was avoided ^ for it does 
not appear, that congress was at flrst aware of the calami- 
tous results wjiich mvist have followed the parceling out 
of this noble region to a few wealthy proprietors, whose 
interests would often have been hostile to those of the 
people. This principle, however, was Hot at fijrst under* 
stood. We can easily see why &e foreign sovereignties, 
under whose sway we were originally placed, should have 
made, as they frequently did, extensive grants of land to 
individuals or companies ; but it is a little singular, that 
our own government should have fallen into the Same 
misguided policy. The earliest law passed by congress, 
for the sale of the lands pf the United States, provided for 
its disposal to purchasers in tracts of four thousand acres 
each ;' and did not allow the selling of ^ smaller quantity, 
except in case of the fractions created by the anglej^ and 
sinuosities of the rivers. The law was highly unfavora- 
ble to actual settlers, as it prevented persons of moderate 
property from acquiring freeholds ; .and would have ena- 
bled persons of wealth to become proprietors, and to sell 
the l^nd to the cultivator at exorbitant prices, or else have 
fprced fhe latter to be tenants under the former. With 
the notions that many of our statesmen had derived from 
Great Britain, and which notwithstanding the recent 
rupture of our 6oiinection with that country, still remain- 
ed impressed upon^s, with all the force of education and 
association, it is perhaps not slirprbing, that they should 
have deemed it advantageous to create a landed aristocra- 
cy; but it is more probable^ that the error ' arose from 
accident and carelessness. It is curious, however, to 
look back at these first awkward attempts at republican 
legislation, and to see hoiy gradually we $hook off the 
habits of thought in which we had been trained, and how 
slowly the shackles of prejudice fell from around us. 
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In a report of Mr. *Hamilton, Secretary Of Treasury, 
dated July €0, 17^0, he advises, the following syistem : — 

That no land shall "he sold except such in respect to 
which the titles of the Indian tribes sha^ have t)een pre- 
viously extihgUished. ^ 

That a Sufficient tract shall be reserved and set ap^ 
f6'r satisfying the subscribers to the proposed loan, in the 
public debt, but thait iiO l6cation shall be for less than 
500 acres. 

That cohvenieht tracts shall from time to time Be set 
a^artfor the purpose of locations by actual siettlers, in 
qiaantities not exceeding, to one person, 100 acres. 

That other tracts shall from time to tiriae, bte set apart 
for sales. in townships of ien mileis square, except whei-ie 
they shall adjoin up6n a boundary of isome prior grant, 
or of a tract so set apart, in which cases ^ere shall be no 
greater departure from such foVm of locatioii ihaii may be 
absolutely necessary. 

That any qtiantities may nevertheless be sold by speciM 
"contract^ comprehended .either within nahiral boundaries, 
or linies, or both. . ' 

That the prlcfe shall.be 3D cents jper acre to be paid 
either in gold or silver, or in public securities, computing 
those which shill bear an immediate interest of 6 per 
cent, as. at par with gold and silver ; and those which 
bear a future or less i^iterest, if any, ishall be at a propor- 
tional value. That certificates issued / for land upon the 
proposed loan shall opehite as warrants within th'Q tract 
Or tracts which shdl be specially set apatt for satisfying 
the subscribers thereto, and shall also be receivable in all 
payments whatever for lands by way oif discount dcrie for 
aerie. * ■ ' , ' ' 

That no credit shall be giveh for any quantity less than 
i township of ten miles square, nor more than two' years 
credit for any less quantity. 

That in every instance of credit, at least one quarter 
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part of the consideration shall l)e paid down, and secaritjr 
Other than the land itself, shall be required for the residue. 
And that no iitle shall be given for any tract dr part of a 
purchase, beyond the quantity for which the considera^ 
tion shall be actually paid. 

That all i^urveys of land shall bfi^ at the expense of the 
purchasers or grantees,— ' ' 

The first step towards a change in that objectionable sys- 
tem, which contemplated sales in large, tracts, and on 
credit was the passagarf the act of the 10th;of May 1800, 
' which provided for the sale of land in sections, and half 
sections. Previous to that time no more thart 121,5il0 
acres had. been sold, in addition to the sale to Symmes: 
namely, 72,974 acres, at public sale in, New York in 
1787, for $87,825, in evidences of public debt; 43,446 
acres, at public sal6 at Pittsburgh, in 1790 for $100,437 ; 
and 5,120 acres at Ifhiladelphia in the same year, at two 
dollars, per acre. ' 

The plan of selling land in sections and half sections, 
the former of 640 .acres, and the latter of 320 acres, was 
first proposed in congress, by (general William H* Har- 
rison, when a delegate , from the northwestern territory, 
in 1799, and produced a sensation which shewed how 
little mature thought had bj^en bestowed on the Object in 
that hody. .The, law was certainly one of the most bene- 
ficial tendency ; and its passage constitutes an epoch in 
the history of this countrjr, of perhaps greater magnitude 
an4 interest than aijiy other in ow annals ; for no act of 
the government has ever borne sp immediately upon the 
settling, thb rapid improvement, and the permanent pros- 
perity of the western states. The ordinance of 1787, is 
justly regarded as an instrument of vast importance, and 
singulatly propitious consequences ; but in its practical 
operation and salutary results, itsink^ in comparison with 
the system of selling the put>lic domain, which has placied 
the acquisition of real estate within thereacLof the labor- 
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ing classes, and rendered-^he .titles to land perfectly se-* 
cure. It is understood, that this act was not tlie exclusive 
production df General Harrison ; the discriminatijig genius 
of Mr. Gallatin; then a member of congress, was also 
employed in its production; and although the earnest 
riBquest of that distinguished citizen, and the circumstan- 
ces of the moment, forced Mr. Harrison to submit to the 
credit of being its sole author, the natural ingenuousness 
of the latter, induced him, subsequiendy, when he could 
do so with propriety, to explain his own part in the pro- 
ceeding, and to give Mr. Gallatin the honor due him. 
The bUl was warmly attacked by some of the 4>l^st men 
in the lower house. Mr; Harrison defended it alone ; he 
exposed the, folly apd iniquity of the old system ; demon- 
strated that it could only result to the benefit of th? 
wealthy monopolist, whtte the hardy and useful popula- 
tion, which has since poured into the fertile plains of 
Ohio, and made it, in thirty years, the third state' in ihe 
Union, must have been excluded from her borders, or 
have taken the land on terms dictated by the wealthy pur- 
chasers from the government. 

In 1802 a convention was held at Vincinnes, of which 
General Harrison was jHresident, at which a petition was 
adopted, praying of congress, that a provision of one 36th 
part of the publiclands within the territory of Indiana, 
be made for the support of schools within the same ; and 
on the 2nd of March succeeding, Mr. Randolph, the 
chairman of a committee to whom this subject was xe- 
ferred, made a favorslble report. This was the commence- 
ment of our beneficent system for the support of public 
schools. 

As early as 1803, petitions wete presented to^congress 
praying for various improvements or changes in the mode 
of selling lands, among which the most prominent sug- 
gestions were. To sell the; land in sm^er tracts — ^to 
charge no interest on sales — ^to sell for cash — ^to reduce 
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the price— «nd to make grante of fmaH tracts to actual 
settlers. 

On the 23d January 1804, a rep^ was made in the 
House of Representatives, recommending ihe reduction 
of the size of the tracts, and the s«de of quarter sections 
in the townships which had before been oiSered in half 
sections, and the sale of half sections in those which had 
been 6ffered in whole sections. 

The present admirable system of selling the public 
lands, niaj be dated as having commenced with the act 
of May 10, 1600^ though several important improvements 
have been made since that time. It is not necessary to 
notice all these changes. All the lands within each dis- 
trict, are surveyed before any part is offered for sale; 
being actually divided into fovmships of six miles square, 
and each of these subdivided into thirty six sections of 
one mile square, containing six hundred and forty acres 
^each. All the dividing lines run according to the cardinal 
pcints, and cross each other at right angles, except where 
fractional sections are formed by large streams, or by an 
Indian boundary line. These sections are again divided 
into quarter y half quarter, an4 quarter quarter sections, 
containing 160, 80, and 40 acres respectively, of which 
the lines are not actually surveyed, but the comers, 
boundaries, and contents, are ascertained by fixed rules 
prescribed by law. This branch of business is conduct- 
ed under two principal surveyors, who appoint their own 
deputies. The sections in each township are numbered 
from 1 to 36, the townships are placed in ranges, and 
also numbered. The surveys are founded upon a series 
of trtie meridians ; the first principal meridian is in Ohio, 
the second in Indiana; the third in Illinois, &c.y each 
forming the base of a series of surveys, of which tiie lines 
are made to correspond, so that the whole counbry is at 
last divided into squares of one mile each, and townships 
P 
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of MX miles each, and these subdivisions arranged wiA 
mathematical accuracy into parallel ranges. 

This system is as simple, as it is on several apcoimts 
peculiarly happy. Disputes in relation to bomidaries cas 
seldom occur where the dividing lines can be at all times 
corrected by tlve cwrdind points ; wheie^the same line be- 
ing elKtended throughout a whole region, is not dependent 
on visible marks or comers, but can readily be ascertained 
at any momei^ by calculation and measurement; and 
where one point^ being ascertained, furnishes the basis 
for an indefinite number of surveys around it. Such line9 
too, are easily preserved, and not readily forgotten. 

A vast deal of accurate and useful information is fur- 
nished to the public through the medium of this. system. 
, The whole, surface of the country is actually surveyed 
and measured. The courses of the rivers a^d smaller 
streams are accurately ascertained and measured, through 
all their meanders. Our maps are th^efore exa^t, and 
the facilities for measuring distances remarkably conveni- 
ent. Many of the peculiarities of the country are dis- 
covered, and its resources pointed out, in the course of 
this minute exploration ; and a mass of w.ell authenti- 
cated facts are registered in the proper department, such 
as the topographer csn find in relation to no other country. 

After the land has been (purveyed, districts are laid off, 
in e^h of which a land office is established, and on a 
day appointed by the President, the whole of the land is 
offered at public sale, to the highest bidder ; but not al- 
lowed to be sold below a certain minimum price. Such 
tracts as are not sold at that time, may at any time after- 
wards,, be purchased at the minimum price, at private 
sale. 

From all the sales, one thirty-sixth part of the land, 
being one entire section in each township, is reserved, 
and given i^ perpetuity fpr the support of schools in the 
township ; section No. 16, which is nearly central in 
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^^BK^ Idwnship, is designated by hw, fer that {mrpose. 
In eaeh of the new states mmI territories tme entire town- 
ship, c<mtaittin:g%8,049 acres, (and in some instances two 
^owttshipe) has been' reserved, and giren in perpetuity to 
&e state, when formed, for &e support of seminaries of 
learning of the highest class. Fire per cent on ' the 
oanount of the sales of land widiin eaeli state, is reserved ; 
tSree^Mis of which is to be expended by Congress in 
making roads leading to the state, and two^fifths to be ex- 
pended by such state in the encouragement of leanung. 
An salt springs, and lead mines, are reserved, and leased 
by the government, bnt many of these have since been 
Igiven np to the states. 

The lands reserved for schools and seminaries of learn- 
ing, hare never been considered as gratuitous grants to 
the states receiving thran ; each of these states having 
made ample remuneration to the general government. H- 
jinois, for example, agreed that all lands Sold by the Unit- 
ed States, within that state, should remain exempt from 
taxation for five years aefter such sale, and ^at lands 
granted for military services, should remain exempt from 
taxation for three years, if held so long by ^ patentees. 
The taxes lihus relinquished by that state, will have 
amounted, when all the lands in its limits shaU be sold, . 
to near a million of dollars. 

The business of the land office, in each district, is 
transacted by a Register, and a Receiver, by the first of 
whom the land is sold to indrvidual purchasers, while the 
-other receives the money. These officers are entirely 
independent of each other, their duties distinct, and their 
responsibilities separate* They are required to keep 
«imilar books of account, and to make respectively, pe- 
riodical reports to the General land office at Washihgton 
— ^-4hc one of his ^es, the other of his receipts ; so that 
^ Ihe offices operate as ehecks on eadi other ; and as neither 
has any pecunisNy int^st in the fidelity of the other, 
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there it no temptation to collusion. They each keep 
plots of all the land in their, district, sold or unsold, on 
which each tract is distiacdy marked and numbered, so 
that the purchaser in making his selection may examine 
for himself. No discretion is vested in the land officers, 
in reference to the sale : the purchaser having selected his 
tract, or as many tractsf as he may desire, they have simply 
to discharge the ministerial du^ of receiving the mon^, 
and granting the evidence of title. 

Previous to the year 1820, the price demanded by 
government for its l^d, was two dollars per acre, one 
fourth of whit;h was paid at the tune of purchase, and the 
remainder in three equal annual instalments ; a discount 
of eight per cent, being allpwed to the purchaser, if the 
whole was paid in advance. , This arrangement, however 
liberally intended, was found to be productive of great 
mischief. - The relation of debtor and creditor, can never 
be safely created^ between a government and its citizens. 
If the citizen is creditor, his demands are as exorbitant, 
as his power to enforce payment is inefficient, and the 
claim which should be made to the justice, becomes an 
appeal to the generosity, of the debtor. If the govern- 
ment is creditor, the moral, obligation to pay, is lightly 
felt, and. the legal obligation leniently enforced. The 
debtor expects indulgence, and makes his contract under 
that expectation. If e enters into an engagement with less 
circumspection than he would use if dealing with an ix»- 
dividual, under .die belief that he will not find in the gov- ' 
emment a rigid creditor ; and under the same conviction 
neglects to make any strenuous exertion to comply with ' 
his contract. , The selling of the public lands, therefore, 
on a credit, was shewn by experience' to be unwise. The 
country was new, the soil fine, and the spirit of ^migra- 
tion active. Large purchases were made by individuals, 
who had not tiie means of payment. Persons who had 
only money enough to pay the first instalment on one or 
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more tracts, disbursed their whole capital in maflng the 
prompt payment required at the time of entry, depending 
on future contingencies for the power to discharge the 
other three-fourths of their liabilities. This was done, 
in most cases, without ^e least intention to defraud ; the 
risk of loss being entirely on the side of the purchaser, 
and the allurement to make the venture, such as few men 
have the resplitfion to withstand. A rapid increase in 
the value of lands was ^nerally anticipated, and many 
expedted to meet their engagements by selling a portion 
of Ae Iknd at an enhanced price, and, thus securing the 
portion retained ; some were enticed by a desire to secure 
ehoice tracts, and others deluded by the beUef that they 
could raise the sums required, within the appointed time, 
by the sale of produce made on the soil. A few, by in- 
dustry, or by good fortune, realised these anticipations, 
but a. great majority of the purchasers, at the expiration 
of the term limited for the payment of the last instal- 
ment, found their lands subject to forfeiture for nonpay- 
ment. Instead of rising, the price of land had &llen, in 
consequence of the vast quantities thrown into the mar- 
ket ; and the increase in the amount of produce raised, 
go far exceeded the increase of demand for consumptioi^, 
that the farmer was unable to realise any considerable pro- 
fit from that source, while the expenses of clearing an4 
improving his' farnl required both labor and money. 
Money was ^arce, the country was new, without capi- 
talists, moneyed institutions, or manufactures, and with 
litde commerce ; and while the sale of lands, and the im- 
portation of foreign goods, required to supply the wants 
of the people, constituted an immense and an eternal drain 
of the circulating medium, across the mountains, the in- 
dusta"y of the people was not yet brought into action, nor 
the resources of the country developed, to a sufficient ex- 
tent to afford the means of bringing the money back. 
Ours was a population of buyers. The demand for 
p2 
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m6ney mduced the e^tablisbment of local banks, -who&e 
notes were at first eagerly ta^en, but 30on depreciated, 
haying the usual effect of ilriviRg better money out of cir- 
culation, without substitutii^ any valuable iBedium in its 
place. Bank debts were added to land debtff^ 

This state of things existed chiefiy from 1814 until 
1826. Previous to theibrmer period, the warhad created 
an unnatural excitement, unusual expendtares were made, 
and activity was given to some Inranches of business ; and 
it was to sustain ihe business which had grown up during 
the' war, that local banks were ereatedr The most of 
these banks were authorised to comnence bminess when 
one-fifth of their nominal capital had be^n paid in ;whicb 
provision, liberal as it ^as, was not strietVy complied 
wifh-r-the same specie being used for several banks, and 
only regaining in the vaults of each sufficiently long to* 
enable the proper ofiicers to certify that the requisitions 
of the law had been observed. A period of distress oc^ 
curred which reached its lowest point of depressioa in 
1819. 

The whole population trembled upon the brink of ruin f 
and had the federal govemmeht: proved a rigid creditor, 
this extensive and beautiful country i^aust have presented 
a vast scene of desolation. The purchasers of land had 
become settlers ; they had built houses and opened fields 
upon the soil, the legal title to which remained in the 
government. A few could have saved their homes by the 
disposal of other property ; the many could not purchase 
the roof that sheltered them, at any sacrifice which they 
might have been willing, or perhaps able, to make. Yet 
it is not to be inferred that the people were destitute, or 
desperately poor ; far from it — they were substantial far- 
mers, surrounded with all the means of comfort apd hap- 
piness—except money, To^ have driven such a people 
to extremity, would have been ungenerous and fatally un- 
wise; for now that the crisis has passed, we may say 
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without offence or danger, that there is no calculkting'the 
extent of the . private misery, ^nd the public oonTulsipn, 
which such a policy would ineyitably have produced. 
The enlightened statesman, (Mr. Crawford,) who at th^ 
time presided over the Treasury depai^tment, saw, and 
properly estimated the wants and feelings of that part of 
the community, together with Ihe relative duty of the gov- 
ernment. A i^stem of relief was devised, which, by ex- 
tending the time of payment, and aq^orising purchaselm 
to secure a portion of their lands by relinquishing the re- 
mainder to the government, in the course of eight years 
extinguished \ large portion of those debts, and has 
eventually, it is believed, absorbed the whole, withont 
injury to the citizen, and with little loss to the govern- 
ment. 

This subject affords a^ theme of proud felicitation to 
the American patriot, as it exhibits an evidence of the 
permanency of our institutions. It is not easy to imagine 
a crisis more perilous than Ae one to which we have al- 
luded. It is dangerous to threaten a high spirited people 
with emulsion from their homes; and the law which for- 
feited the lands of the western people upon the non»-per- 
formance of their contracts, held out this alternative. But 
under th^se appalling circumstance^, not a shadow of dis- 
affection was exhibited in the west ; the people neither 
threatened nor murmured, but looked up to their govern- 
ment for relief, with a confidence which remained un- 
* shaken to the last.. They retained their loyalty and their 
temper, petitioned Congress in an independent tone, and 
awaited the result with manly firmness. From the de- 
bates on this subject -in Congress", no one would have 
guessed the magnitude of the interests at stake, or the 
powerful and intense feelings of anxiety enlisted in the 
discussion. The deportment of all the parties was as 
temperate, as the decision was just and judicious. 
Upon granting relief to the land purchasers, the credit 
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system was abolished ; and lands are now sold by the 
government at one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, 
payable in cash. 7his plan has had a more wholesome 
< operation ; and the only difference which now exists, has 
reference to the price of land. To this two objections 
have be6n made f 1st, ^at the same price is demanded 
for all lands, without respect, to the endless diversity of 
value occasioned by differences of soil and/iituatioU': and 
2tid, that the price is in all cases too high. 

That the first is », valid objection, is indisputaUe ; but 
it JM not easy to sugj^st a remedy less objectionable. To 
divide, the land into classes, var3rii^ in their actual value, 
as Well as in pricer would periiaps be impracticable. Un- 
der such a system, there must be an actual inspection of 
each separate tract, the cos^ of which would often exceed 
the value of thie land. The persons appointed to make 
sudi valuation must be numerous, amd each would have 
a separate standard of his own,, by which to estimate the 
^vantages and disadvantages of soil, climate, position, 
<Sz;c., which the various tracts of land would present. An 
endless scene of confusion would ensue; Tiere would 
be diversities of price, without any corresponding diver- 
sities of value. An imaginary vialue would be given to 
one tract, while another would be. unreasonably depre- 
ciated. The person who wished to purchase' would think 
that an exorbitant price had been attached to the spot se- 
lected by him ; while the man who had already bought, 
would conceive that his own lands were, reduced in value 
by the low estimate affixed to those aldjoining him ; some 
would think that emigration into the neighborhood was 
checkfed by having the lands underrated and brought into 
discredit, while others would imagine that it was prevented 
by high prices. Above all, to the multitude of agents in- 
trusted with this delicate task, there would be opened a 
field fpr speculation. So vast, so tempting, and so fraught 
with injury to the government and to individuals, that no 
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supposed advantages to be anticipated from such a scheme 
could compensate for its dangers. 

Another plan .proposed is, to reduce periodically the 
price of the lands that have been culled. 'Thus, at the 
opening of a district,, the land should be sold at one doU 
lar and a quarter* pei^ acre ; afler a term of three or Aye 
years, the price should be reduced to one dollar ; at the 
expiration o£ another term, another reduction would oc- 
cur in the price, and so on. It is supposed thit ,the 
choice lands would sell during the first term ; that during 
the second they wpuld again be culled, and the best of 
those remaining unsold would be t^en at the reduced 
price ; and that in each successive term a portion would 
be sold, until the whole should be disposed of, at prices 
somewhat proportionate to their value. The objection 
made to this plan is, that it would impede th^ sales of 
land, by holding out an inducement to persons proposing 
to purchase, to wait from term to term for the reduction 
of price.' We do not think this objection well founded. 
Such delay on the part of purchasers would occur to- a • 
certain extent, but hot to a degree to be compared with 
the advantages anticipated by this change. The farmer 
who had selected a choice tract of land, would not for 
three or five years run. the daily jrisk of losing it, to save 
forty dollars. The probability is, that although in the 
first terni the sales might be, to a very small ampunt, de- 
creased, they would in the second and third terms be greats 
ly swelled, and that on the whole, the lands would be sold 
more quickly, and to better advantage, than under the 
present system. ; 

The plan of graduating the price of land, in the man- 
ner described, was introduced, in Congress, and has been 
most zealously advocated, by Got. Benton, of Missouri. 
It is recommended by its good s^ise, and practicability, 
and has been more favorably received by the population 
of the new states, than any other modification that has 
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kaeaflig^ealed. TlteoppoeMontftitiitCMgressyidDdRit 
has prevented its adoption fais probaUj beisH ekcheid, in 
part, hj 1h» pcpminent positkm wbidi it? idde iKlbar has 
occupied as a p^y leader^ and which has readered tfus 
fialufary measure^ an object of pvtizan warfieqre. it wtil, 
in ^1 probabitity, be evQQtualiy engirafle^ upon the exist- 
ing, system,' and wUi haTtt the effect of coDoentFadng the 
population, which has now a tendency to flow towards 
the exlxeme frontier, by offering adT&ntages to purchasers 
in the older land districts, somewhat commensurate widi 
those held out in ^e new. * 

In support of the opinion Ihat the estahiiilied price of 
the pubbe lands is too high; sone plausible reasons h^ye 
been urged. Adodttii^g ^ hci thaet the Federal Repub- 
lic has the undisputed tide to the soil, it does not follow, 
that she l^as the right to dispose of it upon her own terms, 
or to cetard aits setdement by^ the imposition of unreason- 
able restrictipns. ' Holding it in her national diaracter, it 
is held to the use of ^ people of ^e United Slates, and 
* for the purpose of .bei&g settled, and erected into states. 
Wiih regard to a large pOTtion of this country, the erec- 
tion of states was a condition express^ and wilh respect 
to die remainder, the same condition is implied. Con- 
gress, there^oore, is bouQd to throw ^e land into market 
upon reasonable teams ; and white it is her duty not to 
entice population from other sectioiis of the Union, it k 
equdly h^ duty not to teHaid emigration to this. The 
national legislature should not be a mercenary vender of 
property for gain. The public land should be sold at 
its exact Valuer— at the price which the people are wiling 
and aWe fo give* for it. 

That the.present price of land is higher than the peQple 
can afford to give^ has been suggested by a reference to 
facts, which seem to suppbrt this idea. Let us take for 
example the state of Illinois, wiach is situated in a tem- 
perate latitude, has a healthy climate, is surrounded with 
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nangable stieain*, and has more sr?h]e laikt withiti its 
bouBdisffies, than anj other statp ki ^ Hnton; It has no 
manulaotories, little trade, few towns, and none of those 
of the larger ekss, and but few professional meh^ The 
peO{^e are agriculturalists, all of whom would, if they were 
able, own one or more tracts of land, and all of whom 
ought, in good policy, to be encouraged in their desire to 
possess the land they tiU. The whole quantity of laiid 
8<^d in this state, up to July 1826, was little over one 
million of acres, which divided into tracts of 1^ acres, 
will give seven thousand such tfacts— we throw off the 
fractions. The number of votes actually given at the 
election in August in the same year, was nearly seventeen 
thousand ; and supposing that one man in every eighteen 
did not vot^, we may set down the number of persons 
entitled to suffrage, at eighteen thousand. Those who 
know the habits and diaracter of tha| people, will agre^, 
that leaving out the villages and the professional men, 
nearly all the rest of ^ the voting population are farmers 
upon their aum aecounty and are, or wish to be, freehold- 
ers. Supposing then that the land sold, had been equally 
disti^buted, the number of tracts ought nearly to corres- 
pond with the number of voters. Yet the difference is 
as 7 to 18 ; and when k is added, that many {krmers ovirn 
more than' one quarter section, that there are men in that 
t^tate who own a great many tracts, and that a good many 
are held by non-residents, it will be seen that at the date 
above mjsnUoned lees' than onb third of the voters were 
freeholders. Yet there is no question of the fact, that 
the great majority.of A6se*who were not freeholders, 
being two thirds of this population, werefaraiers, residing 
upon, and cultivating, the land of ^e United States, ready 
and anxious to purchase if they were able, and with the 
full intention of jmrchasing whenever they should become 
so. These men^are not squatters, as they have been ig- 
norantly termed. This opprobrious epithet was applied 
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in its origiot to penons who settled upon the unimproved 
lands of individuals, in the older states, with the intention 
of ^acquiring tides by occupancy, or of profiting by the 
defects in the legal tides of the right owners. They took 
possession of the property of other men, with the avowed 
intention of holding it The people who setde on the 
public lai^d in the west, violate no right, and intend > no 
injury. A man settles on a tract which he wishes to buy, 
enhances its value by l^s' improvements, and should he 
eventually not become a purchaser, leaves it in a better 
state than he found it, for die reception of another occur 
pant; and there is no instance on record, of any attempt 
on th& part of such persons, to claim the fee simple, or 
defraud the government There was a law passed, many 
yeai^ ago, to prevent the intrusion upon public land, and 
to punish the destruction of timber ; but the government, 
finding that this kind of occupancy was beneficial to ihe 
public, never enforced the law. 

Some light may be thrown upon this topic, by refer- 
ence to a common traffic in the new states, known as the 
sale Qfimptovetnentg. By a tacit and long established 
understanding, persons who settle on the public land, ac- 
quire a sort of popular tide to occupancy ; no one inter- 
feres with the possession of another, nor can a purchaser, 
without incurring great odium» buy a tradt, on which an 
individual may be settled. Such persons are usually of 
the migratory class, and often move ^way, leaving their 
improvementil to the,next comer ; but they more frequent- 
ly sell them, either to those who like themselves have no 
title to the land,' or to such as propose to purchase Hie 
soiL They aeVL simply die house and fences which thby 
have put up, and the popular right to occupy the particu- 
lar tract of public land, which they happen to have setd6d 
npon. The fact diat such improvements command a 
price, and the universality oi this practice, shew that the 
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land is not injured, but benefitted, by the occupancy of 
such settlers. - 

If the fact be, that there are communities in which two 
thirds, being farmers, desire to beconje freeholders, but 
are unable to purchase land at the price demanded by the 
proprietary, ought not the proprietor, being the govern- 
ment, to reduce its price ? Wfe have thought that it oilght ; 
but several years have passed since the above data was 
collected, and the opinion just indicated, formed — the 
circumstances of the country have changed— and we 
should now give such a decision with some hesitation. 

But other facts are worthy of attention. Fertile as the 
soil of ihe west is in general, there are extensive tracts 
-which at present are unsaleable, or of no Value. These 
are, immense prairie^, destitute of timber and. waters- 
river bottoms, subject to inundation — and sterile tracts. 
In the state to which we have just alluded, and some 
others, there are vast regions in which the open prairie is 
the predominating surface. The soil is generally fine ; 
the water is found at a short distiance below the surface ; 
biit* timber is indispensable for fencing, for fuel, and for 
building, and without it these lands cannot be settled. 
But these prairies, as we have shown under another head, 
are annually decreasing in extent. This result is only 
produced, however, in the neighborhood of thick settle- 
ments. Would it not,be wise to accelerate such a pro- 
cess by artificial means, and to ofier inducements which 
might tempt settlers to venture into the open prairies, and 
to propagate timber by planting? The inundated hot* 
toms are only valuable for their timber, which is often 
fine, but the lands are rarely purchased on account of that 
single advantage, as they are generally distant from the 
arable prairie lands. The soil is frequently excellent, 
and sometimes very choice, but it will not sell until tne 
country shall become densely settled, arid a sufficient sur- 
plus wealth shall exist, to enable the inhabitant to em- 
Q 
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bank and reclaim it. Th^se bottoms are not only value- 
less ^ themselves, but by their unhealthiness contribute 
to reduce the value of the adjacent Vands. The climate 
of this region, the soil, the water, and the confavmation 
of the country are salubrious ; the causes which produced 
febrile and bilious diseases formerly, are mostly removed 
in all the dense settlements ; the river bottoms alone, ah4 
the surrounding country, remaining a melancholy excep- 
tion to the general and rapid improvement in this particu- 
lar. If the government would give away such tracts, to 
any who would reclaim them, it would gain in the enhanc- 
ed value of the adjacent lands, and ^ inhabitants would 
be incalculably benefitted in the removal of serious nuis- 
ances: As to the other class of unsaleable lands, the 
sterile — ^it is to be remarked, that a large Jportion pf it is 
poor only in comparison with the fine lands of this region. 
Things which are offered for sale, are valued by compa- 
rison with other things of the same kind, and by the 
eagerness of one party to buy, and of the other to sell. 
Thus valued, this land is worth nothing. No man will 
have it, at the price demanded, when he may have better 
land at the same money.- By comparison with other pro- 
perty of the same kind, it sinks into utter nothingness ; 
it cannot acquire an adventitious value from* the eagerness 
to buy of a purchaser who has a boundless region before 
' him, and it will only be brought into market by th6 anxi- 
ety of the owner, evinced in a reduction of price so liberal 
as to tempt the cupidity of the buyer^ 

Another view of this question is not unworthy of con- 
sideration. Referring again to the state of Illinois, it will 
be seen that this state contains a little over thirty five 
million acres of land, and that in 1829 thirty millions re- 
mained unsold in the , hands of the United States ; the 
balance of ^ve millions including the whole amount of 
sales «nd grants, whether to the state or to individuals. 
The sales since that time would vary these proportions^ 
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a lit^e : but tfaft principles are the same. The people of 
IlliBoui own one serenth of the whole quantity, th« J^Jnited 
States the other six sevenths ; yet the people of that state 
alone defray the expenses of their own government, while 
its* benefits are enjoyed by the general government, to an 
extent, in some degree proportionate to the size of their* 
domain. Every new county that is established, every 
' court house that is built, etery road that is opened, every 
bridge that is erected, enhances the value of real estate ; 
and of the land thus enhanced in value, the United States 
owns, six acres, where one is owned by the state, or by 
the individuals w)io pay for the tnaking. of such improve- 
ments. That th6 general govempoent is daily receiving 
substantial benefits, resulting from the expenditure of the 
money and labor of the western people, is evident ; and 
it is worthy of inquiry, whether it be not bound, in justice, 
to discharge a debt thus created, and what should be the 
extent and character of the remuneration. It is said that 
congress has been harassed by appeals to its generosity, 
on the part of the western people. Is it not probable 
that those appeals have rather been made to the justice 
of that body, and that there has been in fact, an inter- 
. change of benefits, which has been mutually beneficial ? 
The inquiry lies within s^* narrow compass. In all the 
Western States, (Kentucky excepted), the.general govern- 
ment oArns land; to non^ of ihose states does it pay 
taxes. It has its ample share of all the advantages re- 
sulting from the local govemlnents : the civil protection 
afibrded by the latter, and the public improvements made 
by them,. invite population, and by converting a wilder- 
ness into a civilized country, render those lairds saleable, 
which otherwise would remain unproductive. Does not 
this state of things impose an obligation on the Union, to 
aid in carrying pn that process, by which, as the largest 
proprietary, it is the greatest gainer? If the western 
people ask the discharge of that obligation by a reduction 
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in the price of lands'^by doiiatioii9 for sohoolny or f<Hr in- 
ternal ^provemento— or in anj otheriray, the .claim is 
entitled to a respectful consideration. 

We io ndi infer iiom this Teasoning that Confress is 
bound to comply with a demand, even of a majority of 
'the western people, to reduce the price of land. She 
acts as the trustee of all concerned. The state in whiak 
^e lands lie is one party, aikt all ^e other states, ah- 
tihet ; ^ goyemment, and the purchaser, have each dii 
interest. Yet these are not conflicting, but harmonisdng 
interests ; and that policy which should adrance diem all,, 
without leaning to either^ would alcme be wise. It is not 
expected that the goremment should dMn the popidad<m 
from the old states, by oflTeriDg inducements to emigration 
to the new ; nor would she have the right to retstd die 
settlement df thie new states^y withholding the land from 
sale, or demanding for it an extraragant price* 'Hieve 
are various reasons why the ,price of ptitiic land shotdd 
be reduced to the lowest practical poijit It is good 
policy to increase the class of freeholders, to arrest die 
footsteps of the migratory poor, and settle them down 
upon the soil ; to elevate the character of the citizen, by 
holding out'to him the rewards of industry ; to convert 
hunters and labourers into farmers ; and to attach men 
flrmly to the government under which they live, by, mak- 
ing them holders of property. But these desiiRable re- 
sults woilld be retarded, not advanced, by reducing the 
price of land too low, and fty putting it at such a price as 
might induce capitalists to invest large sums in diis spe- 
cies of property, thereby coii verting extensive tracts into 
private estates, to be widiheld from sale, and from being 
inhabited, and to remain in unproductive wilderness, for 
long and indefinite periods, Again, th^se sales are to be 
coiiducted with impartiality ; the interests of one state are 
not to be promoted in preference to those of another, nor 
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is any state to denve exclusive advantages from the gov- 
ernmental action over its property. 

It should be recollected also, that the government, be- 
ing the largest holder of land, in this wide region holds 
in her hands the power of regulating to some extent the 
price of real estate. Her interest amounts, in the newest 
states, to nearly nine tenths of the whole — ^in the elder 
of the western states, it is still great — ^in the aggregate it 
is vasdy greater than that of individuals. A large and 
industrious population of farmers have become owners 
of laaid here, by purchase from the government. . They 
have been the pioneers, and have endured hardships which 
do not now beset the path of the settler. Those who 
came first gave two dollars, others haye given one dollar 
«aid a quarter, for their land ; and if they, in the face of 
the difficulties which then surrounded the emigrant, when 
there was no market^ and no money, could afford to give 
Ihese prices for land, their successors can still better afford 
them now, when money is abundant, trade active, siid 
the country improved. And the questions may be fairly 
put, whether Congress could justly depreciate the value 
of the lands which- she has sold, by now reducing the 
price 6f the adjacent -land— -and whether she is not bound 
to. protect the interests of those to whom she has sold, as 
much as to conciliate the favor of new customers ? It will 
be seen also, that'however plausible the argument in favor 
of the reduction of price might have been a few years 
ago, the considerations which are to be thrown into tke 
ot>posite scale have been, and are still, daily and hourly 
increasing : the danger from Indian hostilities has been 
removed — ^the hardships of settlers have been decreased— 
the whole country has been made accessible by roads and 
steam navigation— improvements have spread widely — 
manufactories have been established and markets opened-^ 
land is actually worth more than at any former period — 
and the immense increase of freeholders has created a 
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numerous and rapidly growing class of citizeBB whose 
interests are directly opposed to any measure which would 
depreciate the value of real estate. 

Petitions have pften and earnestly been pressed upon 
Congress, to grant the right of pre-emption to actual »etr 
tbrs, and suc& laws, limited uoually in their duration, 
and sometimes confined to particular classes of claim^eoits, 
or sections of country, have been passed. As a general 
rule they have been uncalled for by any principle of jus- 
tice, and liable to great abuse. In a few instances, wiiere 
persons have settled in a district of country before the 
land was brought into market, it was proper, on the openr 
ing of Uie land office, to give them the pre-emption right ; 
but in a large majority of cases, such laws have been 
unjust towards the bona fide holders <^ land, and inju- 
rioua to the government, while thiey have been productive 
of a vast deal <i/i dishonest speculation* The class tirho 
are ostensibly to be benefitted have seldom any claim to 
^e indulgence extended to th^a, and as seldom- avail 
themselves of its privileges. The idea of protecti^ the 
actual settler carries an air' of popular!^ about it, which 
renders it wonderfully efficient in the hands of the men 
who love the people^ and who propose measures of 
this kind merely for efiect. For ,one /armer who /avails 
himself of a pre-emption right to secure for his own use, 
the land which he occupies, there are ten occupants wha 
never intended to purchase, and who-seU to a speculator 
that which was improperly given to. them. 

On the whole, it seems doubtful whether any improve- 
ment can be made in this present plan of sdling the public 
lands. The system is simple, and equitable ; and vast as 
the concerns of this department are, they are now managed 
with admirable fidelity and correctness. .So loiig as- the 
United States shall continue to occupy the exii^ing pro- 
prietary relation towards the western country, there will' 
.probably be but litfle change in tbi« part of her policy. 
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Bui it has been suggested that the government ought to 
direst herself of the character .which she now sustains in 
relation to the public domain. * In a report from the treasu- 
ry department mad||at the opening of the first session of 
the tweptty second congress, lire find the following remarks : 

*^ The sources from which the revenue iias hitherto 
been derived, ar^ the imports, publfc lands, and. bank 
dividends. With the dale of the bank sf^, the latter 
will cease, and, as the imports, according to ^y scale of 
duties which it will be expedient, and {practicable .to adopt, 
will bq amply sufficient to meet all the expenditure^ that 
portion of the revenue hei^tofore drawn from the sale of 
the public lands may be dispensed with, shoul<l dongress 
see fit to4k) so. 

' << On this point, the undersigned de^ms it proper to 
observe that the creation of numerous states throughout 
the western country, now forming^' most important part 
of the Union; and the relative powers claimed afld exer- 
cised by congress and the respective states over the pub- 
lic lands, have been gradually accumulating causes of in- 
quietude and difficiidty, if not of complaint. It may well 
deserve cpnsideratiOn, therefore,' whether at a period de- 
manding the amicable a|id permanent* adjustment of the 
various subjects wjiich now agitate the public^lnd, these 
may not be advantageously disposed of, in common with 
the others, and upon phncif^es just and satisfactory to all 
paris of the Union. 

<< It hiust be admitted that the' public lands were ceded 
by the states, or subseqyently acquired by the United 
States, for the common benefit; and that each state* has 
an interest in their proceeds, of which it cannot be justly 
deprived. Over this part of the public property, the 
powers of the general government have been uniformly 
supposed to have a peculiarly extensive scope, and have 
been construed to authorize |heir application to purposes 
.of education and improvement to which other branches 
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of revenue urere not deemed applicable. It is not practi- 
cable to keep the public lands out of the market; and the 
present mode of disposing of them is not the most profit* 
able, either tp the general govemme# or 'to the «tatesy 
and must be expected^ when the proceeds shall be no 
longer requited for the public debt, to give rise to new 
and more serioui? o^ctions. 

" Under th^e circumsti^nces, it is submitted to the wis- 
dom of congress to decide upon the propriety of disposing 
of all the. public lands, in the aggregate, to those states 
within wh(^ territoirial limits they lie, at a fair price, to 
be settled in snch manner as might be satiisfactory to all. 
The aggregate price' of the whole may then be apportion- 
ed among the several states of the Union, according to 
such equitable ratio as may be consistent with the dbjects 
of the original cession, and the proportion of each may 
be paid or secured dirtily to*the others by the respective 
states purchasing the land. All cause of difficulty with 
the general government on this subject would then be re- 
moved; and no doubt can *be entertained, that by means 
of stock issued by the buying states, bearing a moderate 
interest, and which, In consequence of the reiml^ursement 
of the public debt,' would ^ acquire a great value, they 
would be able at^ once to pay the amount upon advsmtage- 
ous terms. It may not be unreasonable also to expect 
that the obligaition to pay the annual-, interest upon the 
stock thus created, would diminish the motive for ^el£ng 
the lands at prices calculated to impair the ' general value 
of that kind of property. 

" It is believed, moreover j that the interests of tiie sev- 
eral states would be better proinoted by such a disposition 
of ^e public domain, than by sales in the mode hitherto 
adopted, and it would at once place at the disposal of all 
the states of the Union, upon fair terms, a fund for pur- 
poses of education and imprc^ement, of inestimable bene- 
fit to the future prosperity of the nation. 
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" Should ccHigress deem it proper to dispense with the 
public lands as a future "Sourcfrof refvenue, the amount to 
be raised from imports, after the dd of MaVch 1833, «c- 
eording to the* foregoing -estimate, will be .$i5,o6o,6oO; 
but, with a jceliance upon the public lands, as heretofore, 
it may be estimated at 12,Q00,()OO ddllarsj to which, as 
the case may be, it wiU be necessary to adapt thc^ pro- 
vision for the future. 

** Whatever room there may be for diversity of opinion 
with respect to. the ejfpediency. of distributing among the 
several states any surplus revenue that may casually ac- 
crue, it is not doubted that any scheme for the encourag- ' 
ing a surplus for distribution, or for any purpose which 
should make it necessary, will be regularly disco\inte- 
nano<sd, There is too much reason to appreheiid that a 
regular, uni§)rm depeiidence of the state goveraHents 
upon the revenue of the general government^ or an uni- 
form expectadoU from the same source, would create too 
great an incentive to high and unequal duties, and not 
merely disturb the harmony bf the union, ,but ultimately 
undermine and subvert the purity and independence of the 
state sovereignties." 

We shall* briefly examine these suggestions. 

The policy of the govemiiient in relation to the public 
lands has a twofold object : 1st, The reimbursement to the 
national treasury, of tfie fands expended in ^e. purchase 
of those landii, and the payment of the national debt, for 
which they were pledged; and 2nd, an impartial distri- 
bution of the lands among the settlers of the region in 
whidi they lie. • • / * * 

It is now, we believe, a conceded point, that the equit- 
able, as w6ll as the legal and ac'tial title to the |]iublic do- 
main, is in -the general government. The whole of it has 
been acquired with the means of the nation. Her treasure, 
her diplomacy, and her mili(ai-y force, have been used in 
the purchase, and in the protection of this- noble property. 
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Any attempt to divest the Federal Union of her interest 
in it, until the debt creatftfl by fts acquisition J)e wholly 
discharged, woidd be clearly inequitable; and this too, 
we assume to be a point conceded, or too obvious to adr 
mit of cavil. But is this all ; and are we ^certain thal^ the 
precise nature andamoiint of the expenditure alluded to 
are uhdcrstood ? The ihere purchase money is one thing ; 
but has any calculation been rn'ad^, for the purpose of* as- 
certaining wTiat ^proportion this bears to the multifarious 
contingencies which have arisen out of the acquisition ? 
The pay of the functionaries engaged in negotiations, and 
' of the additional troops required by this extension of ter- 
ritory ; the cost of surveying aud sale ; the annual ex- 
/ pens6 t)if legislation, and of the general land office;, the 
interest upon these expenditures ; and a variety of otheis 
item# which, under the pen of a close calculator, would 
fewcll to an astonishinjg amdunt, would all be legitimate 
charges' upon these lands. Nor can there be any doubt, 
that the liberal donations. for public purposes, within the. 
territory in which they lib — for roads, canals, schools, 
&c., would a)^o be fairly chargeable to thi§ fund, in all 
cases except where equivalents haVe been paid by the in^ 
dividual states for such grants. It should also be recbl^ 
l^eted, in estimating the ambunt of the purchase money, 
that at every treaty held with the Indians, for the extin- 
guishment of their tities to Iheir hunting grounds, there 
has been given to them, besides the specified price of 
the land, an amount greater or less,- in .presents ; and that 
in many cases, the purchase money«has. been stipulated 
to be p'kid in annuities, some- of which are to be perpetuaL 
Supposing then tjiat all the actual disbursements, hereto- 
fore made from the public piiprse on this account, be ac- 
curately ascertained, by what rule of arithmetic shall we 
arrive at any c6rrect estinjate of the amount whicKwiU 
be required, to pay annuities for twenty years, for thirty 
years, for so l6ng as a given tribe shall remain a ^listinct 
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nation, and during, the lives bf numerous individuals who 
are pensioners upon this fund ? 

Buf again. Is it a settled point' that the interest of the 
nation in. this property, ought to he extinguished, as soon 
as she is reimbursed ? IVe apprehend not. . Admit that an 
account which the United States may have opened against 
these lan<)s, and in which she has charged them* yith 
eveiy expenditure made in reference tq thcfm, direct or 
consequential, has been balanced by the receipts from the 
land offices, can a good reason be offered, why they 
should not be coi;itinued io be held by- the government as 
a source of revenue ? No one would contend that an in- 
dividual, having derived from an estate a profit equal to 
its cosl, w6uld be bound by any rule of propriety, to con- 
vey it back to his grantor^ or throw it into the common 
stock. With. as littlfe justice can the United States be 
called upon by the individual states, or either of them, to 
make a similar surrender. The very idea of property ^ 
excludes such e conclusion ; for it not only includeis pres- 
ent possession and use, but all ulterior and accidentaf ad- . 
vantages which ipay, by any possibility, accrue to the 
owner. If the United States has a cleajr jaid perfect title 
to this land, it is a gratuitpus assumption for ai\y other 
party than herself, to prescribe a limit to the tenure which 
is in its qwi> nature indefinite. 

We learn from the treasury report^that there are now 
but three sources of revenue to be relied upon for the 
support of our government, viz : imports, public lands^ 
and bank dividends. It is proposed to sell the bank stock 
and apply the proceeds to the payment of the public debt, 
to dispose of the lands to the several states in which they 
He, and to rely solely on the duties upo.n ipoiports.. As tb 
the prudence of depending upon a single source of reve- 
nue which may be deteriorated by unforeseen causes, we 
shall not venture an opinion ; but we apprehend that this 
policy cannot be adopted without begging a question, or 
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in other words assuming the conrectness of doctrmes 'which 
are hostile to the opinions of a l^rge portion of the nation. 
At 9 time when a tarifi* is odious i/o the if hole population 
of some st^Sy and to entire classes of citizens in others, 
would it be safe, would it be consistent with that principle 
x»f oreclprocity, that spirit of compromise, that patriotism, 
to §ay all in one word, whicl^ ought to regulate, the econo- 
my of a gi^at nation, to abaiidon all other sources of reve- 
nue, and depend upon the single one-whidh has e;^ited 
more dissention than all the others put together? Ifjt 
be replied' that no objection is made to a tariff which is 
resorted to as a financial resource,. and ^hat the propriety 
{ox right) of laying duties on imports, is only questioned 
when they are attempted to be used to support mani^ac- 
tures, or .to encourage sectional industry, we ask, is there 
no danger, that When duties on impoils should become the 
sole dependence, of the' treasury, they would have to re- 
main' as high as they now are; that the identical duties 
now objected to would be -retained ; and the cause of com- 
. plamt remain the same, under a change of name ? There 
may have been conclusive reasons, in favor of the creation 
of the existing ^system of duties, but would those reasons 
reach forward, and justify its adoption as a permanent 
feature in the policy. of the government? And shall we 
put it out of our po>Yer to reduce or discard those duties, 
when . the necessity which induced their adoption shall 
have ceased ? • 

Another consideration istrikes us as worthy of notice. 
Revenue should be raised in such a manner as to bear 
equally upon' all classes of society ; none should be ex* 
empted from the burthen, nor any oppressed by its weight. 
The perfection oX a system of finances, would be found 
in the exact qperati()n of this principle, reaching to every 
individual in society, and extending to each his equitable 
portion of the public burthen ; font as perfection cannot be 
expected to be attained in transactions so gigantic 'and 
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eoiiplicated, the nearest approach to it» beQomes the meet 
rational substitute ; and this will be found in adopting the 
principle to which we haire afinded as far as practleable. 
Now it seems very elearr, thatliy multiplying the sources 
of revenue, we should iiierease the chances of making it 
beat* ilpoir all classes of society, and on &e other handy 
by diminishing^ their number, we shall mtdtiply chances' 
that some would be oppressed. Especially does it appear 
to us, at least probable^ that if a nngU source of revenue 
be depended upon, the burthen wiU:be unequally borne, 
and'that some classes will occasionally, and s<Mne perhaps 
always, be exorbitantly taxed, in comparison with others. 
These considerations are not conclusive, but sxe thrown 
oat aiiE^ rational doubts. If it can be shewn tiiat duties 
on imports can be extended to so great a variety of afti* 
cles, that all our citizens, sh^l by these means, be equri- 
ly tated, and the industry of non^ be vexatiously bur* 
tiien^, or if these desirable results can be produced to a . 
reasonable exteilt, then our objecti<m will have been an- 
swered. 

We may mention in this connexion, a propositlos to 
divide the annual nett proceeds of the public lands, among 
the several states^ in the ratio of their representation, to 
be e3q>ended for the purposes of internal improvement and 
edocation. If it be determined that these proceeds are 
not to be appropriati^d to the ordinary purposes of revenue, 
bnt must have a spedfic application, it is still not clear, 
ibsaA such a distribution would be judicious or even just. 
* If the distinction between federal interests and state in- 
terests is to b^ perisisted in, and the line between state and 
federal rights broadly and strongly n^arked, the question 
anses, upon what gnbnd this can be claimed as a state 
fund ? It has not been created by the action of the state 
govenmients, nor earned by the prowess, the talentr, or 
the labor of citi^eiis of states, acting as such. The claims 
o£ individud states, jas far as any existed, have all been- 
R 
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ceded to the Union ; and the subsequent purchase, with 
all its. incidental expenses, was made with the national 
treasure. That Congress has a clear right to divide the 
surplus revenue of the Union among the states, is not de- 
nied ; but the propriety of thus parceling this fund, in 
preference to any oth^r does not seem obvious. * We 
should place it exactly on the same footing with the reve- 
nue from any other sources. Should there then be a sur- 
plus of the aggregate annual receipts, and its distribution 
be urged as a concession to ihe opinions of those who 
deny the right of the generied government to expend money 
for objects of national improvement, we should not de- 
mur, because we would yield inuch — almost any thing — 
to a liberal spirit of compromise. But we should yield it 
only as a concession. We doubt the justice of divitfing 
a fhnd disposable for general purposes, according to popi\- 
lation. A national f^d should be expended where it is 
most wanted, and where it would bis most extensively 
useful. The most populous state might not require the. 
largest expenditure ; and the least populous might stand 
in the greatest need of assistance. A sum expended in 
one state in making a road, is not necessanly chargeable 
to that state as if for its exclusive benefit, because the ad- 
vantage may be equally great to adjacent states. An im- 
mense sum of money was laid iut m the states of Mary- 
land, Virginia, and Pennsylvania, in making a road from 
Cumberland to Wheeling, which is les^ beneficial to the 
two last named states, than to those lying west of them. 
The correct principle seems to be, not that the expendi- 
tures should .be made within certain limits,^ut that the 
benefits should be fairly distributed. This would be best 
effected by the concentrated action of one government 
Still, on this point we should not be strenuous. We 
should deprecate the division into twenty-four parts, of a 
sum, which- at all events will be small, in comparison to 
the objects to be effected, and which by this process would 
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become comparatively inefficient But it is better to 
Corego such advantages, than to gain them by violence to 
the feelings of a respectable minority. 

Another very important consideration is involved in 
this question. One of the greatest advantages secured .to 
the people of the United States by the proprietary action 
of the government over these lands, has been the equita- 
ble mode of their alienation to individuals. This is a 
matter which comes home to men's business and bosoms. 
There is no jower exercised by the government, which 
is regarded with such jealousy, or should be exerted with 
80 much circumspection, as that which reaches to the fire* 
side of the citizen — ^that which affects his home, and the 
maintenance of his family. Every thing else may be en- 
dured, if there be security, comfort, and abundance in our 
dwellings. Whatever other privUege we may resign, we 
will not suffer that of pursuing happiness, to be ever 
jeoparded. 

' The right to emigrate, is not only a natural, but a char- 
tered right. Our citizens are secured in the privilege of 
removing from one state to another, as. well as in the ex- 
excise of all rights in the state of their adoption, which 
they enjoyed in that of their recent citizenship. It is our 
policy to be one people ; to thVow wide open all the ave- 
nues of internal intercourse and trade ; to leave private 
enterprise unshackled^ and industry free to exert its ener- 
gies, wherever they may be most usefully employed. 
We are an active and a migratory people, accustomed to 
independence, impatient- of restraint, and unwilling to 
endure any discomforts, which may be removed by exer- 
tion, oir^caped by a change of residence. We have no 
entailed rights to bind us to the spot^of pur nativity, and 
but slender hereditary attachments; and we not only 
highly. valine, but wiU maintain at every hazard, the privi^ 
lege of seeking subinstence and ha^pmess, wherever we 
please to diink they may be found. We do noft recognise 
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Ihe moral nghi existing in any bodj of men, to monqMi- 
lise ^ soil irhich was given to us and our ehil<^n by a 
bountiful Providence, to staj tbe footsteps of industiy and 
Ike arts/or to sliaekle the adranoement of letters, civili- 
sation, and Christianit3r. Jf wie can ever justify our 
tenishment of the Indian from Ids hunting grounds, it 
arast be upon this piinciide ; he was a m(H)opolist, oc- 
ev^ying more than he couM me comlistenfly with the 
good of mankind ; he was a barbarian, hostile to the 
MOcitH, liie useful, and the elegant arts of ciiril life. It is a 
legitimate exercise o£ governmental care, to respect such 
£»lings, and cherii^h iraeh rights ; and if by design or ec- 
ddent, the government has possessed itself of the means 
of gratifying a naticmal propensity, and of dispensing the 
Ueasings of a great national, source of prosperity, it 
should pause, and reflect maturely, before it resigns a 
power so benign, and so extensive. 

The settlement of the western lands, is a matter of na- 
lioiial concernment ; one in which all die states are inte^ 
ested in, a greater or less degi^ee* To one &ey afbrd 
hoatde for her industrious poor, or enterprising ytmtfa, to 
another an oudet lor her manufactures, to a ihird a mar* 
ifit for her cmnmeicial imports ; while all are obliged to 
view diein as the futare birth place of the millions of 
freeiaen, who will soon constitute ^e majority of the na- 
tion* We cannot shut our eyes to,the truth, that in the 
^foportion in which indus^, moral habits^ intellectual 
etdtivatioii, andsou1»l national princij^s, shall be planted 
and cherished in this region, will be'tiie predominance of 
those virtues in tiie future guidance, of pur national couti- 
oils. The history of otiier nations affords no ptadlel to 
tiiat anomabus and niagnifioent (Hrocess which is now' 
goii^ forward in our country. The nation is silently but 
rapidly building up its o^n future seat of empire. The 
howling wildemess, whidi our immediate ancestors view* 
ed'inth eavdlessneasy and partially explored, with extr^ase 
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difficulty and danger, is fast becoming the centre of power; 
the seat of wealth, the theatre upon wMcK the nation in 
its matured vigor will exhibit its concentrated energies* 
The nation, as such, has a stake in the growth of this 
country, which she cannot value lightly. 

In her proprietary character, the government has been 
enabled to establish the boundaries of newly organised 
territories, so as to give to each future state its just^imits. 
The country has been {surveyed, divided* and prepared 
for sale, under a wise and uniform dystem. The sales 
have been conducted with order, impartiality, and publici- 
ty. The dweller in Maine or in Georgia, may by refer- 
ence to public documents, know the contents and price 
of each tract of land in the west, and th6 time and place 
of sale, with as much certainty as. an idiabitant of the 
vicinity. The price of land is invariable. T}iese are 
advantages which should have great weight in t^e public 
mind. If the citizens of the Atlantic states appreciate the 
privilege of emigration to the westward, and the advan- 
tage of a fair competition in the market of new lands ; and 
if the people of the western states place a just value upon 
the security of their titles to real estate, upon the harmony 
which now prevails in its distribution, and upon the regu- 
lar flow of that full and fertilizing tide of population, which 
is now pouring in upon them — ^they would pause, each 
of them woiild pauses before they would submit to the 
hazardous experiment of a change of policy^ which might 
give us confusion in the place of order, and entail upon 
us the reverse of all that we value, instead of what we 
enjoy* ' 

But we are told that the relative powers claimed a2^ 
exercised by congress, and the respective states, over the 
public lands, have been gradually accumulating c^Kises of 
inquietude and difficulty, if not of complaint. This is in 
part true ; but before we assent to the necessity of apply- 
ing any of the proposed remedies, let us examine the 
k2 
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extant of die grievances complained of, and inqniie 
whether the^ be real or enppoeititioua. Have the people 
of the weajtem eountiy wny just ground of compbiint? 
Are they really dissatiafied ? Fifty yean ago, the United 
States had not a single settlement west of the Ohio rivers 
if w0 e;xo^pt a handful .<^ inhabitants at the French Tilla- 
ges ; and in 1793 die army of General Wayne marched 
throngli, Qhio, then a wilderness. . &o lately as 1812, the 
inhabitants of Ulinois. and Indiana were sofew in number, 
that they protected themselres with difficulty against the 
Indians. , Tecumseh with a little band, of a few huidred 
warriors, kept the whde frontier in terror. At this time 
the iitate of Ohio.alone contains over 1,000,000 of inhabit* 
aalB ; and the aggregate population' of Ohio, Indiana, 
OUnois, and Missouri, is more than two millions. If to 
these we add the states of Alibama, LouiBia&a, and Mis* 
sissippi, i9 which the lands are similarly situated, and 
which haT» been chiefly aeitled within the same period,, 
we hare -a population of three millioxis, without including 
the territories of Michigan and Arkansas, which contain 
% himdred ^onsand more* In Afiy years a region, coi>* 
taining more than half a million of square miles, has beea 
ledatmed from the dominion of the savage ; seven states 
have grown up and been admitted into the Union, and 
tfro othen are ripe for admission; a population of three 
ouHionGr has been accumulated, consisting cfiiefly of the 
agricultural class, a large portion of whom posses^ free-* 
hfllds, and all of whom are blessed with a greater degree 
ef plen^, and burthened with fewer cares, than any other 
similar number of civilized people. Fifty years ago, the 
QMloe ^d the pirogqe were the oid^ boats on ^ tihe ao- 
Ue riveis of the west, wi^ the ezceptioQ of a few barges ; 
flinoe then, seven hundred steam boats have been bdit in 
thia region, with its native timber and materials, and em*^ 
^yed up^ its waters. In 1826 the amount of capital 
inWi^ in steam boats^ by the eitizens of Cindnniiti 
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•lone, wa9 upwards of 600,000 dollars, the imports of that 
dfy were Biore than 2,000,000 of dollars, and 'the exports 
1,000,000* lA the same region there are more than a 
dozen reputable colleges, tpgether with respectable medi* 
. cal, theological, and law schools. Books are published 
to a consideraUe extent. . In Cincinnati alone, very many 
volumes a dsty, issue from the press. These, with a 
Uiousand other facta which might be added, are suiely not 
the indications of an. ojmNressed people, or of a country 
crippled in its resources, or checked in its advslnee to 
greatness. 

The public in^provements that hare been scattered over 
this valley, by &e munificence of the government, how- 
ever scanty they may seem to a sanguine and enterprising 
people, ardent in their views, ambitious in their pubiie 
spirit, and impatient of delay in their rapid marck to 
power, have been worthy of a great nation. The Gum* 
berland road alone, is a monument of national beneficence*. 
Designed, to stretch through an. extent of eight hundred 
mileiai; meandering for sixty miles among the eUS» and 
precipices of al^lpst inaccessible mountains ; intersecting 
ike noblest rivers of the west, and crossing her fertile and 
extensive.plains ; studded in its whole length with elegant 
and. durable bridges — s«ch a work speaks more in favor 
of ^e advantages of the connection between the western 
people and the government, than volumes of abstract rea- 
soning. And this is but a part of what has been done* 
The shores of the northern lakes have been surveyedf 
and iheir facilities for commerce ascertained ; immense 
sums have been laid out in improving the harbors of the 
lakes and the navigation of the large rivers; extensive 
grants of land have been made to aid in the construction, 
of roads and canals; in short, millions of m^ney have 
been in various ways appropriated to. advance the best 
interests of this region. That these appropriations have, 
fidlen far short of our just proportion of the puUie t 
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ure, and have been inadequate when compat«d with tlie 
sums expended on the sea jcoast, must be > admitted; but 
they have greatly exceeded aayexpenditi^ which could 
have been reasonably expected, under the action of the 
several states, had they possessed the land. 

Of what then do the western people complain ? > Are 
they taxed by the government? No. Are any preclud- 
ed from voting, or ineligible to office ? None. Do any 
starve, are any houseless, or naked, .or in prison for debt? 
These are unknown evils. Are standing armies quartered 
among the people, or do lihe > tnyrmidons of government 
eat out their substance ? Nothing of all this. Do seed 
time and harvest fail ? Does not the labor of the husband- 
man yield an abundant reward ? Are his hard earnings 
riven from him by fraud or violence ? Do the oppressors 
^ind the poor ? Are not life and property secure ? Is 
there any to molest or make afraid, tiie man who sits 
under his own vine ? We need not pause for a reply : 
the face of nature, the condition of society, and t^e happy 
estate of man in this favored region, teeming witii abun- 
dance,- peace, and cheerfulness, all testify against the ex- 
istence of any widespread individual distress, or civil 
misrule. • . 

But complaints have been madb ; they are matters of 
record, and their nature being distinctly known, they may 
be easily examined. In the first place, it may be remark- 
ed, that &e western people have sometimes been misu^ir 
derstood, and haye been oonndered in the light of 
dissatisfied remonstrants, when they only asked the cor- 
rection of errbr) or the redress of an abciden^tkl grievance. 
Such were the petitions of several of the states, for ex- 
changes of the lands given for the support of schools, 
when portions of them proved to be worthless. In most 
instances, we believe in all, valuable considerations were 
given by the states for those lands, and of course when 
large parcel? of them were asceitdned to be deficient in 
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tiie vatee whieh. they purported to bev at the time of Ute 
transfer, 4here was precisely that kind of failure of coa* 
sideration, which would support an "equitable, *if not ji 
jegal claim upon the grantor. vThere have also been 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of instances of indindual 
grierance, which demanded legislative interference; 
wrongs for which cxfstinglaws provided no remedy, cases 
where titles to land have become £[»*feited by the mistakes 
of officer^, or could not be completed 'in consequence of 
statutory defects, or inconsistencies. Laws intended to 
afford general relief, and framed with due care, have 
'sdmetimfs been so worded, as to omit Ivhole classes of 
sufferers, who were thus thrown again upon congress, in 
the character of petitioners. * Nor can it be denied, that 
individuals have sometimes mistaken their remedy ; that 
even meritorious individuals have sought, that remunera- 
tion from th6 generosity of congress, which was denied 
them by stem justice ; that imaginary claims have often 
vexed the ear of government ; that the dreams of self-love," 
' and the speeuktions of the visionary and the avaricious, 
have often been intntd^d upon the public. When we 
consider the yastness of the public domain, the number 
of citizens interested, as purchasers, as Ijmd holders, or as 
persons desirous to purchase, it will be seen that the peti- 
tions 'to con^ss, must unavpidaMy be numerous, and 
that ^eir number affords no indication of pubHc dissatis- 
faction, or. of an importunate spirit. The x^aptioils may 
indeed complain of importunity, and the indolent or un* 
discerning, whose want of information disables them from 
drawing the proper distinction^ between claims of right 
and petitions for bounty, may tunia deaf ear; but such 
are not. the conclusions of enlightened statesmen, or liberal 
men. Nor are these the complaints of the countiy ; .they 
a]« not grievances tending to disunion, or which ou^t 
for a moment to disturb the equanimity of either oi the 
great 4parti6S .to the question before u?. Th^y are claims 
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oMght, to be deci^^ upon evidence ; or they are sup- 
posititious demands, the rejection of which can excite no 
public imtation.. The, whole of the cases to which we 
now allude, are, in short, analogous to suits .at law, and« 
we are not prepared to admit that the decision of. the 
former, would ever .cause public dissatisfaction, any more 
than the a(]yudication of Uie latter. * The reader of the 
congressional proceedings, and even the member of con- 
gress, who does not reflect sufficiently upon the peculiar 
connection between the western states and the general 
government may be startM at the nttmb^r of the petitions 
presented to that body by western members, and draw- 
unfavourable inferences from that fact ; but the suggestions 
which we hav? thrown out will show the injustice of sucl^ 
deductions. 

Such being the • extensive, -the complicated, and the 
important interests, involved in tl^ia branch of the subject, 
and the parties to be affected being so numerous^ differen- 
xses of opinion, may well arise. But these are generally 
collisions of interest, and hot controversies as to princi- 
ples. The fundamental rules, which ought to govern 
these sales, are well settled, and thoroughly understood; 
but different classes of men, and the inhabitants of d^er- 
ent sections of the country,] entertain conflicting opinions 
^ to their respective* interests, and naturally, seek ad van-, 
tages for themselves. . Therefore we find a^ variety of 
modes of disposing of the public land, originating from 
various quarters, and advocated with untiring zeal, and 
adtuirable ingenuity.' * 

Some of theise plans have" merits, some are merely spe- 
cious, while many ate not even seriously advocated by 
their projectors, but are mere hobbies, on which dema- 
gogues ride into office, and which are abandoned when 
the temporary purpose for which they were brought into 
existence, has been accomplished. The men who love 
ihtpeaple, haVe beeu ingenious in every age of the worid» 
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in giving a momentary importance to their own whims, 
or artful designs, by making them assiftne the appearance 
of public sentiment. 

Hut shoMd congress rejeet aU- these propositions, will 
the western estates have cause to complayi ? Have they 
any reason to consider themselves oppressed, by ^e ad- 
herence of government, to a system under which they 
^ve enjoyed such unexampled prosperity? Will the 
minority be' so deficient in patriotienf as not to submit 
cheerfully to the decision of the majority ? Will the gen- 
erous west, heretofore so loyal, so patriotic in the hour 
of danger, so proyd of her rising grpatness, tarnish her 
young fame by disobedience, or by being gujlt]^ of the 
weak|ietfs of indulging resentful « feelings ? Far. firom it. 
The people are not oppressed, and cannot be persuaded 
to fancy themselves the objects of oppitessiori. 

We have already shown that the western country at 
large is in a prosperous condition; and when we read 
some of those injudicious speeches in congress,* in which 
a contrary idea, is held out, we are forcibly reminded of a 
beautiful oriental fable. A prime minister whQ had grown 
grey in ofBce, was sentenced to death, on suspicion of 
mal-administration, but in consideration of his long ser- 
vice, his punishment was commuted, at his, own reqifest, 
to banishment to a deserted village. But on search, a 
depopulated village was not to be found in the whole em- 
pire. " Can that nation be badly governed," he exclaim- 
ed, " in which every village is prosperous ?" He was 
reinstated. ' ' • 

A few facts will set this matter in its true light. Land 
is now sold in iraets of forty acres, at $1.25 per acre. 
For fifty dollars, an unimproved tract of forty acres may 
be purchased. In any ef the states west of the Ohio 
river, a laborer ean earn 75 cents a day, and if his living 
be supposed to cost 25 cents, which in this plentiful 
coontry is a large estimate, he can, by the labor of one 
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hundred days, or about four months, purchase a fann. 
But as the workin^ays in a year, excluding bad weather, 
might n(ft amount to more* than 200, it may be safely as- 
serted that a laborer can purchase a tract of 40 acres,' by 
six months steady work, and that by the labor of a year 
he may purchase 80 acres. Again, a laborer can get his 
board,. mid ten dollars per month, the year round, which 
would amount to $120, and if $20 be deducted /or ^cldthf 
ing, he will thus be enabled to purchase a farm, in siit 
months, or a larger one in a year. All kinds of stook 
can be raised in thii^ 6ountry with facility, and ^t litde 
cost. A good work horse is worth fifty dollars — a cow 
from five to ten dollars, a fat steer from ten to twenty^ 
and hogs /rom two to five doUains per hundred pounds. 
A man then can purchase forty acres of land by the sale 
of a horse, or from four to six head of cattle, or ten hogs ; 
and as individuals are not prevented from settling on the 
public lands, but rather encouraged, the means are thus 
afforded' to farmers to acquire diis property previous to 
the purchase of the soil. Mechanic's wages are mudi 
higher;' those who work in the most useful arts, such as^ 
carpenters, blacksmiths, shoemakers, &c. find ready em- 
ployment. Aq individual of this class may earn money 
enough to buy eighty acres, in six months-HSome of them 
can earn their acre per day. A person who teaches a 
comiiion English school, receives from* $2 50 to $3, 
per quarter for each pupil, and sueh persons are in great 
demand. A school of thirty scholars will yield ninety 
dollars per quarter, or $360 per year. Let it be further 
taken into consideration, that the *extensjve public woiks 
now in progress under the general and state governments^ 
furnish employment and high wages, to'laborets and' 
mechanics, and supply a circulating medium, and it will 
be seen that/any industrious man may buy a fann.' . 

If then the people are not suffering material injury, but 
are really prosperous, would it be wise to change the ex* 
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i^g system, merely because it may jar with some'poU- 
tical hy|>othesis of state rights, or jostle some abstract 
theory, velatiye to the balance of power m our thrivijlg 
family of reipublics ? Will the jgeople suffer themselves 
to bfs deprived of the solid advantages in 'their possessioi), 
by the promise of benefits of doubtful value ? Are the 
spe<^idations of {Politicians to be fqr a nioment weighed in. 
the balance agaiilst thq rapid ^^tlvance of the country, the 
p§ace; the security, the thousand blessings, which are not 
visions of the brain, bu^ substwHinl present enjoyments? 
Above adl ^shall we be drawn into ih^ae delusions by im- 
aginary distin(rtions, which are attempted to be drawn, 
between the stafe and federal governments, both of which 
ate equally ours, and have in fapt no ^ separate interests ? 
There is no cause for dissatisfaction. The next ques* 
tion which we proposed to examine, is inrelation to the 
ex%9tence of that fee^ing^ Is there, in fact, any discon- 
tent prevailing in the new states, towards the general 
government, in regard to^ the public domain ? Ours is a 
country in which the murmurs of discontent are not sup- 
pressed, nor the hearty shout of approbation restraii^ed« 
The oppressed find every wheie bold and able cham- 
piohs ; the '.expression of public opinion is iree, and the 
organs for disseminating opinions numerous. In the west 
especially, where the practice of stump-speaking prevails, 
and wheye c^oididates for popular sufirage are required to 
address the people, upon the various tppics which agitate 
the public mind, the tone of publio iintiment cannot be 
xniB^en; Do we hear bf tumtdtuous meetings, of in- 
flammatory addresses, of threatsto nuIUfy the acts of the' 
government, in these loyal states? \0n the oont^ary,. al- 
though a high degree Kof excitability pervades the Union, 
and the slightest spark ^produces an explosion of indig* 
nant feeling, the western states are quiet. The tenants 
of the *ant-hill, or the bee-hive, are not more industrious 
nor inoffensive. The only excitement is that of enter- 
S 
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pjise, the only hum that t>f businesB. Taiiff, m^sonry:^ 
nullification, aboUtion, and Koman Oaiholics, vex them 
not. While the north and the «otith fright ^e land from 
its propiiety, 1)7 this eai^ieatness of their contentions, Uie 
If est ia in repose. As dm nation laid the fbnndations of 
its gieatness, Ixrhlle the rest of the world was at war, so 
the new states are quietly, ^^aining population, wealth, and 
power, while the old ate wasting theif. Clergies in idle 
contention. It is true, that politicians, in the dealrth Af 
subjects for popular ^iscmsion, declaim in good set tenns 
about the public landa, assert 'roundly. Ihat the country is 
embanrassed, and declare its liberties in ^^sug&c from the 
, action of the general gpTemment^ But #here is. the free 
country. Or what the time, in wMdi such harangues. haVe 
not been. made ? They are *^ the cankers of a calm wodd 
and a long peace,'' the outbreakings.of atestless am^ 
tion> which finding no excitement around it, endeavor»to 
create the element in. which alone it can live. But we 
assert, from an intimate knowledge of the western people, 
tl^at a^ traveler may* pass thrpug^ ^e length and breadth 
of the new states, without hearings the public lands men- 
ticmed, by thepeopU^ in- the tone of compd^nt. In pai^ 
ticulas districts, temporary excitements are gotten up,' kfs 
w^etiiik purposes^ which subside when those purposes are 
accomplished. ' But &e people at large are weH satisfied 
with die present arrangement In no portion of the 
Union is there more of a national^ and less of a $ectionai 
fiseling, than in A west. The western people have 
grown up ^nder the pattxmage of the govermn^t, they 
have fbugfat iind^ its banners, they feel identified with 
its fam^, and ^(^ir affections are ^itwined around it. 
They feel, too, the pride of conscious strength. . In }m>- 
moting the prosperity of the whole nation, they are build- 
hig up that great community, whose d^tinies will one 
day be swayed by themselves. They cannot be jealous 
<^ the power of the government, any more than a.son is 
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jeaknui of the paterntd authoiity, which 'will soon de^ 
acend to himself. . * * 

We i^iall close thi^ article, already longer than we in- 
tiended, by adverting to the proposition to dispose, of the 
public dpmain, to the several states, in wldeh it lies. 
We should deprecate sach a measure. Most of the ar- 
guments to be urged against it have, been anticipated. If 
the present system te^ms with the advantages which we 
hav^ enumerated, it would be inexpedient to relinquish 
ihem, for a riieasure of doubtful policy. If the '^ gradu- 
ally, accumulating causes of inquietude and difficnlty/' 
assijB[ned as the chief reasons in favor of a change, are 
shown to be overrated pr imaginary, thpse reasons cease 
to have weight. Let us examine the proposition a Utde 
more closely* One of the gi^eatest advantages in the pres- 
ent aystem, is the uniformity which prevails in the price 
of lanff, and mode of sale. The Isiids of the govemr 
ment, dithough lying in different' states, are all offered at 
the same price,.ihe land offices are all organized alike, the 
mannerof sale every where die same, and the regulationik 
published by. govemn(ient are of general operation, and 
easily accessible. Should these lands become the pro- 
perty of the .several states in which they lie, all this 
might be changed. , One state might sell for c^bsh, and 
another upon credit ; one mijght determine to sell only to 
the actual settler, another might adopt a different arrange- 
ment; one might hold her. landis at a high price, and aib- 
other raffe them low ; or they might all engage in a ruin- 
ouis competition, by endeavoring to undersell each ether. 
That different systems w^d be adopted in the different 
states, we have ample reascm to believe ; and it is equally 
probable that those systems would be often Changed. 
Publicity would Ibe given to these several, and ever vary-* 
ing systenUt, through various different channels, and the 
emigrant would have to search the statute books and 
newspapers of a number of states, in order to asoertaio 
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the relative advantages offered to'the purchaBer. Should 
the states enter into a competition to. entice ^popidation, 
there is no knowing where the codfusion would end, or 
to what extetLt the fierceness of conteotion, or the sor^ 
didness of speculation, might he carried ; and these sister 
states, now so united in feeling, so happy in their pros- 
perity, so closely allied by juxta-positipn ' and interest, 
might become the theatre of jealousies grawing from year 
to year, and eliding in settled animosity. 

' Several of these states h?ive had fearful experience of 
the evil of creating the relation of debtor and cieditor be- 
tween the government and its citizeps. In ICentucky^ 
the lands south of Green river, were sold by the state, to 
her citizens, upon credit. Instead of proving a blessing, 
they have been a curse ; instead of jenriching her treasu- 
ry, they have impoverished it. Ev^ry year brought the 
purchasers of land before the legislature, as petitjoners, 
for extension of the time of payment ; and although thirty 
years have elapsed since the sales <5ommenced, ^e same 
process is annually contintied. The expenses of legis- 
lation eat up^ all the proceeds. Nor is this aH. The 
" Green river claim," has become a standing theme, as 
everlasting as the fambus case of Amy Darden's horse. 
A number of counties are now interested in St, in which 
members to the legislature can only be eleijted, under a 
pledge to become itfi( advocates, and a party is thus formed, 
pf- which the members, however highminded, are obliged 
by circumstances, to unite in supporting a mi^asure of 
local popularity^ even at the sacrifice o/ high general in- 
terests. In Tennessee, a valuable reservation of lands, 
set apart to promote education, was sold in a similar man- 
ner, and the proceeds released, here a little andOiere a 
.Httle, until nearly the whole has-been squandered ; while 
the moral effect upon t^ie Ordinary legislation of the state, 
has been. as pernicious as in the fprmer case. In several 
of the states, banks hate been created, and mone^ loaned 
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by the state to the people. • In every ins^ce, the effect 
has beei) the same ; a relief party has been organized, 
and prepared to appease the clamors. of the people at 
every hazard. These instances all illustrate a simple pro- 
position. Where the representative can confer on his 
constituent a pecuniary advantage, out of the public funds, 
there is a direct tendency to corruption. If Uie candidate 
for a seat in the legislature, can promise U> sell lands to 
the voters at fifty cents an acre, for which the existing 
price is one dollar; or where a majority are debtors, will 
promise to postpone the day of pa3rnient ; there will $1- 
way8«be found men ready to become parties to such con- 
tracts. Such pr6p<ysitions, though at first made with cau- 
tion, become sanctioned in the eyes of Ae people by fre- 
quent repetition, the doctrine, grows popular^ and candi- 
dates; always quicksighted in discovering the toad to of- 
fice, espouse it with zeal. Under the present system. 
We are firee from such abuses. Of .the twenty-fomr states 
which compose t^ie Union, but seyen are occupied. by 
' portions of the public domapi, and if we suppose it pos- 
sible for the representatives ftom tho9e states to unite, in 
advocating, measures of the character allu.ded to, there 
would be a controling influence in the> remainder, which 
would preserve the purity of Congress, and regulate ^ 
sales of land with impartial justice. , 

For similar reasons we should pbjefctf to.the proposed 
law to divide the proceeds of the sales of publiQ lands 
among the states. Not only do we consider these pro- 
ceeds to be as properly revenue, available for all the pur- 
poses of government, but we are sure that if any portion 
of them are to be eiqpended for education, or internal im- 
provement, the appropriations can be more judiciously 
malde, and more economically' expended by the United 
States, than by the states. Let those who are interested, 
inquire into the fate pf some of the grants made to states 
for canals, and how the state legislatures have used the 
s2 
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funds given them for a specific pnipose. Let them look, 
at the disposition of the collejfe and school l^nds in at 
least two of the 'States, and-^they will see that valuable 
tracts which would have commanded a large advance oti 
the government price, have been given away, under a 
wretched system of favoritism and collusion, by which 
pre-emption tights, were g^ven to persons who had set- 
tled on these lands, afteir they had been pet apart for a 
specific purpose. The abuses of this description arc 
numerous, and intimately known to those who have be^n 
eh^ged in politicsl They should warn us t6 be wajre how 
we rashly endanger «so extensive a property, and ril^ the 
many advantages we enjoy, under our admirable land 
systen^v by giving up any thing to the state legislatures, 
wTiich may be retained in the hands of repitesentatives 
more able, more expc^riehced, and equally responsible to 
the people. : • 

The* following is the estimate of thd amounts of money 
which would be paid to the several states, out of the sur-^ 
plus revenue now in the t^eastkry, should the proposed 
distribution of the proceeds of. the public lands take place ^ 
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each State. td new Statee. new Staten 

Ohio, .... 1,614,400 • 930,844 ■ 1,846,244 

Lomskns, ... ii96,172 67,661 363,733 

Indiana, - - -. - 691,738 336,486 917,313 

Elinois^ - - - .- 371,078 . 483,760 * ' ' 764,838 

Missouri, - - - -834,973 174,964 ' 399,33^ 

Kfississippi, - - - 19(0,367 . 788,403 ! 978,776 

Alabama, - - - - 46^,836 / 641,940 994,766 

We hope that ^aa eontroTwnj, if a contnrmj it i# 
destined to be, will be conducted npon broad and national 
principles ; that sectional interests wiU not be permitted 
Ui nun^lft in. .the discussion ; and that this noble domain, 
the heritage of the American people^ purchased With their 
treasure, and peopled under the auspices of their gOTeiQ- 
AiHttt, will remain, at least for a time, under the disposal 
o^ the national legislature. . Whenever the irisdom or the 
libenditjr of- Congress fhall become qoestiimaUe, or its 
purity less than ^at of the state legiskntures ; whenerer 
the puidic lands shad.be unequally distributed, pr their 
proceeds appropriated with partiality ; wfieneVer the 
western states shall be oppressed, or the people bdiere 
themselves the objects of oppf^ssion, we shall advo^te 
the disposal of ihe lands to the sta&s in which they lie, 
or the distribution of the proceedil-rbut not until then. 

Tiie. following data are oondensed from an able report 
Df Mr. Woodbury, the present Secretary of ti^e Treasury : 

The whole amoivit pf lands now dwned by the United 
States Goveniment, within the states and' territv^ries* .ex- 
ceeds 330,000,000 of acres, Snd.^at .owned west x>f 
the Mississippi, and- of Missouri and A^an^M, exceeds 
750,090,000. Of this last, about 80 millions have bera 
appropriated to Indian tribes, the balance remains un- 
disposed of. The Secretary estimates the one fourth ^r 
970,000,000 as waste land, or covered with water, and one 
half o£ the yi^hole too poor for pultivation for many years* 

Of Hie land owned by tjie government wi^n the 
states and territories, there has been surveyed and offered 
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for sale firom'the year i789 to 1894, 122,000,000 of acrep, 
i^ot one flurd of which has bieen sold. The whole pro- 
ceeds of the sales during that time, have amonnted to 
about 59;000»00O of dollars, and. the net* proceeds after 
deducting charges, for ffurchase, surre^ing, management, 
* ^., vte about 4,000,000. of doll^. 

The quantity actually sold from 1780 to 1834, a period 
of 45 3^ears, a£ter deducting about 6,333,333 acrea, sold 
under the old credit system, and which afterwards re- 
verted, was about 37,500,000 acres. The 'quantities be- 
stowed in bounties^ diiriiLg ike last war, and for tfcboctls 
and other purposes is about 16,D00,000 of ac^. 
. .The sales never 'amounted in pne year to one millien 
of acresuntil 1815. In 1817 they amounted to 2,500r 
OOQ acres, and in 1919 under the credit system, and 
high price of cotton, to 5,500^000 acrps, thus' exceeding 
ihe sales of 1834, • cdnsiderably. • The^ price of cotton 
fell in. 1820, and left the c6untr3r indebted for lands, to 
nearly the amount of 22,000,000 of dollars. The credit 
system was then changed to cash, and by the relinquish- 
ment of the lands to the government,' the' debt was nearly 
extinguished. . The'annual sales again fell. below one 
million of acres, and continued thus untH 1825. In that 
year the pitce of cottbn began to rise, and the quantity of 
land sold al9b increased, and in the year 1829y again ex* 
ceeded on&miUioil of acres. From J829 to 1834,' there has 
been a^steady enlargement of the quantity sold. In 1834 it 
amounted to 4,000,000 of acres, andin 1835, is estimated 
at 9,000,000 of acres.^ The Secretary estimates, that from 
tl^' iticreac^^ of .our agricultural population, and. other 
causes, the sales for the' next sixy>r i^even years, will ex- 
.ceed 1,000,000 of acres, and that the proceeds may be 
estimated at frOm 3 to 6,000,000 anAttally. The (exports 
of cotton in HOO^amountedto 500,000 pounds, in 1834 io 
380,000,000 of pounds, whilst ihe home manufactures 
consumed 90,000^000 during ihe same year. ' We now 
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fomish fifteen sixteenths, of all the cotton consumed in 
Great Britain, and seven tenths of all that is consumed in 
France. The value of the fabrics manufactured fropi the 
T^yr ])iateriaL fiimished *by us, is to Great Britaiii $180,* 
800,000, and to France $80,000,000 j. and to our own 
manufacturer about '$62,000,000: . 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Western Steambotts. 



: When we consider.this unexampled rapidity with which 
the western states have 'acquired pppulation and unpor- 
. tance, we are surprised, iiot'oniyat it^at fa^t, but at the 
inadequate ideas which have heretofore prevailed as to 
ijfie magnitude and resources of this' country. We are a 
traveling and a calculating people, and it seems strange 
that those who Visited the western wilds in eaiiy times, 
shouli not Have foreseen the events which have since 
transpired. That Jlhey did make golden reports, we .are 
Aware; but contrary to aQ experience m similar cases, 
those reports have fallen far short of the truth, and all that 
has been dreamed and pcoph/esi^ in relation to this re- 
gion, by its most sanguine admirers, has been inore than 
realised. When a few hujaters^ encamped in the forests 
of Kentucky, heard the rumor of the battle of Lexinjgton', 
and gave, that name jU) the spot on which they reposed, 
how.litde could they have imagined, that wittiin the du- 
ration of on^ human life, a town of excelling beauty, and 
a population remarkable fpr its intielligence and refinement, 
Would spring to m'aturity in these sfi^ides— or that in the 
wilderness beyAnd them, a population would grow up 
within the same period, smperior m number to that which 
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was then ccmtdndiag fo^ independfnde, against the most 
powerful nation of Europe ! 'But when intelligent men, 
with better opportunities for observation, explored this 
region ^iler the germs of its greatness had begun to ex- 
pand, e^en they had but f^nt conceptions of its destiny. 
We shall endeavor to assign a few reasons why this 
countiy was thus underrated, and why it has outstripped 
. the largest calcul^ons. which #ere made in its favor. .. 

'Fifty ^ars ago, it was known t|iat the western laiids 
were fertile, and watered, by fine riverf, and settlements 
were made on the eastern sides of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi. But the inhabitants were exposed to the hostile 
attacks of the Indians, who 'occupied the whole region to 
the west and north, excep^afew spots held by. the French. 
The. hostile dispositions 'of the Indian' tribes, and their 
«apeniori^ of numbers, rendered it dangerous to explore 
any part of the 0|6funtry in trhich ihej hunted, and im- 
practicaUe to visit huge porttens of it. It Vas therefore 
but {>artially explore^ Itnd imiVMiise' districts which 3x0 
now considcfred in all respects the most desirably,' were 
then iqtally unknown. As the Indians retired the coun- 
try came into tkotice, as a fine lafidscape pain^g is dis^ 
«lo8e(i. by the gradq^ rising of a curtain. T^e parts that 
^ere settled .were, contmually subject to invasion, anid the 
inhabitants dubadfiilly harassed: The, most shocking 
enormities were perpetKiite<l; and only the hardiest pio- 
neers ventured to reside near the fnmtier, or to Explore 
the lan^ in the vicinity of such dangerous neighbdrs. 
Thoisc atrocities no loqger occur ; the powerful artn <)f 
our government, and:the mild infiqence of its .pacific in- 
stitutes, aye felt Crom the Atlantic to the. Rocky moun- 
tains, and ion the remotest portion^ the dulling of the 
pioneer is dacired. The murder of a white man by an 
Indian is now of rare -bcciirrence ; iftdre rare than the 
murder of white men by each other ; an^ the mAssaore of 
a family is ho longer ajpprehen^ed. This happy chahge 
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Ji^ taken plaee since the last war with Great Britain ; arid 
we may attribute the capid groyfih&i the weiftem coontry 
withm the last fiflteen years, ohiefly to the security wi^ 
which it his been ex{dored and ihade known, and die 
safety enjoyed by the people, who hliye thus beeit ena- 
bled to sprekl oyer the surface in eveiy durection. 

The reported unhealdiiness of the western' country, 
was a grea* qtM^taclcs to- i|^ eady^^set^ement. The entire 
history of our population, ikom the landing of our ancestors 
on the Atlantic coast, until now, shows that new settle^ 
ments ar^ ^erally subject to Violent, and rapidly fatal 
diiii^ases; those west of- the mountaitts. have not bee^ 
more gteady affiieted in ttiis way than others of oldei;^ 
date, but the* pioneers Imffelred sufficiently io excite the 
alarm pf the timid, ipid to gire rise fo reports which were 



The countiy was at first -difficult of access ;* ind^, for 
all the beneficial purposes of commerce it was almost iii- 
accessible.' The port of New Orleans, and the'countiy 
bordering on the Mississippi; were held by Spain, by 
whom our right to navigate that river w^s denied.. Had 
the latter priyiLege be^ conceded to us, the possession 
by a foreign power of the 6nly port of enfry, and place 
of deposit, whidii was accessible' to &e western pieoj^e,. 
must havp render^ ^^e trad^ in that direction precarious, 
by subjecting it to» expensive duties, and fireq^eht . inter- 
ruptioKs.* . Setting these difficulties asidcr, ^ew Orleans 
was notlhen, as itis now, a large cOmmerdal city; it , 
was a small, town, wjithout ca^tal or enterprise, and re- 
puted to be so fi^idly unhe^thy, that its fiitnre growth 
was considered as 'entirely ipaprobablQ.* And, the -.navi- 
gation from;that*place, to our'northam ports, on the At^ 
lantic Xioast, was, as it still, remains to a considerable 
extent^ dangeitnis and expensive ; while the asc^t of the 
Missii^ippi, against its mighty cmnrent, by mean^ of the 
boats then in use, was i slowand most laborious pro^si^. 
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The conimunicaUon tbrough*our own mterior wil8 quite 
as unpromising, THe Allegl^eny ridge formed a barriet, 
which iK^as then almost impassable. The width of this 
chain is seldom less thdn sixty miles ; and it presents in 
its .whole extent 4 J^ries^of mouhtains; cliffs^ an4 chasms, 
as wild .and hideous in their appearance, as they ^eem 
insurmountable in theif characler. No practical man .of 
that day, imagined ike gemote ]jf obability'of Constructing 
a good road through this district. To dlimbits precipi- 
ees, to hew down its rocks, to throw bridges over its 
giilphs, to pas^ its headlong toyrents,v»in short*, to enable 
&e. traveler to journey witib ease aftd rapidity, over fiiis 
alpine region, has been the Recent work of genius and 
enterprise, and the result ^of a spirit peculiar to our 6wn 
time^. . * • '. , , . *v 

The purfehase of Louiilana, the free^ navigation of th^ 
Mississippi) the increased importance of the New Orleans 
nutrk^t, the improvements in the coasting navigation,' th^ 
New York, Pennsylvama, and Ohio can^s, and the turn- 
pikes which, cross the mountains at.varibus points, may 
be set down as among the causes which have led to the 
rapid growth, of this country ; and it may be added, th?it 
many of these events were as unforeseen as they have been 
eminently great and advantageous. Som^ of them have 
2|ll\thct brilliancy of spleijcfidiachieVeinent, and all of them 
have conteibuted to increai^ the/Wealth, and elevate the 
character x>C the n&tiioii. . . • * . 

The introduction of ^team boats upon the western wa-r 
ters, deserves a separate mention, because it has contribut- 
ed more than any other singly cause, perhaps more than 
all otljer causes wijich have grown out of htima^ skill, 
combined, to advance the prosperity of the w6st. TKe 
strikjmg natural featui^s of this Country are*, its magnitude 
—its fertility-r-its mineral wealth— the number and ex- ' 
tent of it§ rivers. Its peculiar adaptation to commercial 
pui^oses, is evident. The richness of the soil, and tKe 
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abnndsiftce x)f all the useM mineiC^s, combine to render 
agrieultural labors easy, cheap, and greatly productive. 
The amount of prbduce raised for consumption, and for 
export, is great; and the people are therefore not only 
able, but liberally disposed, to purchase foreign products. 
They do, in fact, live more freely, arid purchase more 
amply, than the farmers of *^ny other country. The 
amount^ therefor^, of commer<;ial cs^ital' employed, as 
compared wiUi tlie amount of population, is great ; and 
the vast superficial extent of country over whfch these 
operations maybe extended. with safety and facility, and 
whose produc^ts may be exchanged, concentrated, or dis- 
tributed, is unexampled. There is nothing in the topo- 
. graphy of any other country, to compare with the western • 
rivers. The Mississippi, and her tributaries may be navi- 
gated in various directions, to the distance of two thousarid 
miles from the ocean ; and every portion of this immense 
plain is intersected by these natural canals. In these 
respects nature has been prodigal ; it waft left to human* 
skill and energy, to turn her gifts to the best advantage, 
and never was the intellect of man more usefully Employ- 
ed Uian in the discovery and successfiil introduction of 
steam navigation^ It was all that the western country 
needed ; and the name of Fulton should be cherished here 
with that of Washington : if the one conducted us to lib- 
erty, the other has given ,us prost)erity — ^the one broke 
the chains which bound us to a foreign country, the other 
has extended the chanriekj of intercourse, and multiplied 
the ties which bind us to each other. 

The rapidity with which, new channels of trade have 
been opened, and are now daily becoming developed, is 
astonishing ; but the improvements in navigation, ^nd in 
the facilities for transporting mercban^se by land aQd 
water, have been infinitely greater and more remarkable. 

It is needless to-do more than mention the Indian caiioe, 
the smallest and rudest of boats, but which, at a period 
T 
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•tat little 1^fon4 4ie niemory of HviBff wiUi6«Bes».w&s the 
only vesad ihajt naidgated our \irestem nvei)i. For the 
pBipofe <tf <?<HBffl^rce they weie entixdiy inadequftt^t ^^ 
were never us^ i^i any reguli^ branch of trade. 
^ Premus to their intercourse wi^ the whites, the canoes 
of the Inditfis must have ^^een muck more imwiddy, and 
imperfect, ikm. any that ye now in use. They had no 

ols except the clumsy sqiies made of stone, of whicli we 
< 8 specimens in out museums ; and thdr canoes w^e 

ide 0^ solid logs^Jby burning away llhe part intended to. 

removed. Some of the most disstant tribes, who have 
little.tradevwith o|ur people. stUl pursue the same laborious 
and umiatisfactory process* When iron topb were inttor 
duced, the canoe assimied the present shape. 

The Mrch canoe is peculiar to the northern regions, 
where the tree which supplies .the bark is found. These 
aho were pjrobably of the most crude and awkward Con- 
struction, previous to the visits of the French traders, 
under whose direction they ac^redthe lightiless, strengthy 
and beauty, which have given Ihem their, celebrily. 

The earhest improv^Qoieqt upon the canoe^ wasi the Pi* 
rogue, an inye^tiofi of the-whited. lik^ the canoe,, this 
boat is hewed out of the solid log $ the difference is^ that 
the pirogue has greater width and capacity^ and is com- 
posed of several pieces of tin^ber^— as if the canoe was 
sawed leiigthwise into two equsl sections, and a broad 
fiat piece of dmber inserted in the middle, so as to give 
gjreat^t breadth of beam to the vissseL This was p^ar 
bly the identical prooesn, by whidi the Europeans, unable 
to procure flanks to bmld boats, b^an in the first instance 
to enhu^ c$uK>es, to suit iSeir purposes.. They -w&ce 
often used as ferrybo^Ms* to transport hprses across our 
rivers, «id we hftve frec^asntly seen them in operation, of 
^ anffi^nt si;^, to effect their object in per&ct safety. 

These were succeeded by the bargBf the ked^md the 
Jlat boat. Qf the two firat, the barge was the largest. 
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iiad the greates.t bieadA, and the best acconunod&tloxy for 
passengers, the k^el was longer^ had less dep^, and was 
bettdrfitted to run in narrow and shallow channels.* .They 
were navigated by a rude and la^vdess class of men, who 
became disthignished as well for their droUenes, as for 
their predatory and ferocio|is habits. In the tiien thinly 
scattered state of die populati^, their numbers rendered 
them formidable, as there w«i^ few villages on the rivers, 
and still fewer settlements, which contained a sufficient 
number of able bodied men, to cop^.with the crew of a 
barge, ^onsistmg usually of thirty or forty hands; while 
the arrival of seVeral of these boattf tog^er, made them 
completely masters of the place. Theif mode of life, and 
the facilities they possessed fbr evading the law, inrere 
such as would naturaUy make them reckless. Much, of 
liie distance through which they traveled iq. their voyages, 
was entire wilderness, where ihey neither witnessed ^ 
courtesies of lifb, nor Mt any of t^e restraints 6( law ; and 
where foT days, perhaps weeks, together, they associated 
only with each oth^r. . The large rivers whose meanders 
they pursued, formed the boundaries of 8tates,,so that liv- 
ing continually on the lines which divided different dvi! 
jurisdictions, they could pass with ease from one to the 
other, and never be m^de responsible to any. 
. One of the earHei^t attempts at an intercourse with New 
Orleans, by the river, is so remarkable as to deserve a 
separate mention. In^ 1776, Messrs. Gibson and Linn, 
the grandfather of -^Dr. Linn, now a senator in Congress 
from Missouri, descended by water from Pittsbui^h to 
New Orleans, to procu^ .mdlitaiy stores for the troops 
stationed at the former place. They complete sucoeeded 
in their ha2ardous enterprise, andbrought back a cargo of 
136 kegs of gunpowder. On reaching the FaMs of Ohio 
on theii' retam in the spring of 1777, they wiere obliged 
to unload dieir boats, and ea^ the cargo round the nqpids, 
cadi of their men carrying tiuree kegs at a titoe on hi» 
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back* *The powder was delivered at Wheeling, and af- 
terwards transported to Fort Pitt. 

Th& character of Mike Fifak^ '' the last of the 4>oat- 
men," has been rendered familiar to most readers, by the 
pen of one of our best writers. He was a leader of the 
men of his own class ; amU was' Jamous for his herculean 
strength, his contempt of /lander, his frolics, and his dfl|p- 
redations. He was a coarse, vulgar, desperate man — ^yet 
{KMsessed a degree of humor, hilarity, and openness, that 
made him remarkaiUe, and conciliated for him a sort of 
^popularity, which caused bini to be universally known, 
and still preserves hii name in tradition. In his calling, 
as master of a boat, he was faithM— a quality which 
seems to have belonged to most of his class ; for it is a 
singular fact, that lawless and wild as these men were» 
the valuable, cargoes of merchandise committed to their 
care, and secured by no other bond than their integrity, 
were always carried safely to their places of destination, 
and . the traveler, however weak, or however richly 
ficQighted, relied securely on their protection. 

In the earlier periods of this navigation, the boats em> 
ployed in it were liable to attacks from the Indians, who 
employed a variety of artifices to decoy the crews into 
their power. Sometimes a single individual, disguised 
in the apparel of some, unhappy white man, who had 
fallen into their hands, appeared on the shore making 
signals of distress, and counterfeiting the motions of a 
wounded man. The crew supposing him to be one of 
their countrymen, who had escaped from the Indians, 
would draw near the shore for the purpose of taking him 
on board; nor would they discover the deception until, 
on touching the bank, a fierce band of painted warrior^, 
would rush upon them from an artfully contrived ambus* 
eade. Sometimes the savages crawled to the water's edge, 
wrappied in the skins of bears, and thus allured the bOat-^ 
meui who were ever xeajdy to exchange the oar for the 
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rifle, into their power. But the red warriors were often 
sufficiently numerous to attempt by open violence, that 
which they found it diffi^t to accoinpjish by artifice, 
against men as wary,, and as expert in border warfare, as 
themselves ; and boldly'.pursued the boats.in their panoes, 
or rushed upon the^oatmen, when, the incidents, or the 
• jiiwils, of thqir navigation, drove them to the shore. 

These boats, but rarely using sails^ and receiving' only 
an occasional impulse from their oars, descended the 
stream with a speed but little superia^ at any time, to that 
of the current ; while they met with many accidents and 
delays to lengthen die voyage. A month was usually 
consumed in the passage from Pittsburgh to New Orleans, 
while the return voyage was not effected in less than four 
months, nor without a degree of toil and exposure to 
whidi nothing but die hardiest frames^ and the most in- 
domitable spirits, would have been equal. The heavily 
laden boats wer6 propelled against (he strong current by 
poles, or, where the stream was too deisp to admit the use 
of .those, dfaw|i by ropes. The former process required 
the exertion of great strength arid activity, but the latter 
was even more difficult and discouraging — as the laborer, 
obliged by the heat of the climate to throw aside his cloth- 
ing, and ejfposed to the burning rays of , the sun, was 
forced to travel on the heated sand, to wade through mire, 
to climb precipitous banks, to push his way through brush,, 
and often to tread, along the undermmed shore, which 
giving way under his feet precipitated hint in^ the eddy- 
ing torrent of the Miilsissippi. After a day spent in toils 
which strained every, muscle to its utmost jiower of ex- 
ertion, he threw himself down to sleep, perhaps in the 
open air; exposed to the cold damps and noxious exhala- 
tions of the lower Mississippi, ilnd the ferocipus attacks 
of millions pf musquitoes, and re'ppsed as unconscious of 
danger, or inconvenience, as die native alligator which 
bellowed in the surrounding. swamps. 
■ t2 
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The flat boat, was introduced a little later than the 
others. It is a rough strong boat, with ia perfeclly flat 
bottom, ai^ peipendkadar sidtes ; and covered throughout 
its whole length. Being eonstnicted to 4oat only with 
the current, it' never retopis after descending the mer. 
These boats were formerly much us^ by emigrating fam- 
ilies, to transjport themselves down the Ohio, and are sf!B 
built in great numbers on the various tributary streams, 
and floated out in high water, with produce for New Or- 
leans: 

The French who navigated tl^e northern lakes, the Mis- 
sbsippi, and its tributaries, adopted, in their trade, the use 
of the Indian birch tjanoe. McKenney; in his n" Tour to 
the Lakes," thus describes one of those boats. <<Its 
length is thitty feet, and its breadth across the widest 
part, about four feet. It is about two and a half feet*deep 
in the centre, but only about two feet near the bow and 
stem. Its bottom is' rounded, and has no keel.^' 

** The tnaterials of which this canoe are buHt, are birch 
bark and red cedar, the whole fastened together with 
wattap^ and gum. Without a nail, or bit of iron of any 
sort to confine the parts. The entire outside is bark — 
the bark of the birch tree— and where the edges join. at 
the bottom, or along the sides, they are sewn with this 
wattapj and thcfh along the line of the seam it is gumnred. 
Next to the bark are pieces of cedar, shaven fliin, not 
thicker than the blade of a knife-^these run horizontally, 
and are pressed against the bark by means of these ribs 
of cedar, which fif the shape of the canoe, bbttom and 
sides, and coming up to the edges, are pointed, and let 
into a rim of cedar of about an inch and a half wide., 
and an inch thick, that forms the gunwale of the canoe, 
and to these by means of the wattap, the bark and ribs 
are all sewed ; the wattap bemg wrapped over the gun- 
wale, and passed through the bark and ribs. Across the 
cano/s are bars, some five or six, to keep it iA shape. 
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Theiie are fastened by bringing t]tek ends ag^st the 
gunwale, or edge, and fastening them to it lyith wattap. 
The seats of the voyageuts, are a^^ng side of, but below 
the bars, and tfre (jf plank, some four inches wide, which 
are swung, by meaifis of two pieces of rope, passed through 
each end, from the gunwale." 

These boats were so light, and so easily damagedf that 
precautions were necessary to be taken in loading them, 
yet the one described above, carried not less than two 
thousand pounds. With Uiese firail vessels the French 
navigated the western rivers, and crossed the largest lakes, 
isarrying on a most extensive traffic. The great peculi- 
arity of Uiis navigation is, that these light canoes are car- 
ried with facility from one river to Another, or around ^ 
, rapids and cascades, over which they cannot float. Their 
lading is accordingly made up into packages, each of which 
may be carried by one man, and these are transported over 
the pelages, on the backs of the engagees, by means of 
straps passed over the forehead. These boats are still 
used in the for trade. ' 

As a curious illusteation of the rapid improvement of 
our western vessels, and the growth of our trade, I copy 
the foll6wing advertisement from a newspaper called 
'" The Centinel of the Northwestern Territory," under 
date .of Saturday, January 11, 1794, by which iiwiUbe 
seen that at that time four keel boats, carrying probably 
not more than 20 tons each, were supposed to be suffi* 
^ cient for the trade between Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, and 
that these 'vrere prepared to defend themselves against 
menUes. 

" OHIO PACKET BOAT." 

" Twoi Boats Ipir the present will start from Cincinnati 
for Pittsburgh^ and return to Cinckinati in the following 
manner, viz: 

** First boat will leave Cincinnati this morning at eight 
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a'dock, and return to Cincinnati, so as to be ready, to 
sail again in four weeks fromihis date. 

" Second boat^will leave Cincinnati on Saturday tke 3.0th 
inst. and return to Cincinnati in four weeks as above. ' 

"And so regularly „each boat performing the voyage to 
and from -CincinnalS to Pittsburgh ^nce in every four 
weeks, , ; 

" Two boats, in addition to the above will shortly be 
completed and regulatied in such a maifner that one boat 
of the four will set out weekly from Cii^cinnati to.Pitts- 
burgh, and return in like manner. 

"The proprietor of ' these bdats, having maturely con- 
sidered the n^^y inconveniences and dangers incident tp 
the common method hitherto adopted of navigating the 
Ohio, and being influenced by a love of philanthropy and 
a desire of being serviceable to the Public, has taken 
great pains to render the accommodations on board" the 
boats as agree£ible a^d convenient as they could possibly 
b0 made. ' 

" No danger need be apprehended from the enemy, as 
every person on bpard will be under, cover made proof 
against rifle Dt muslj^et balls, and convenient port holes 
for firing ^ut of. E^ch of thfe boats are armed with six 
pieces carrying a pound ball ; also a number of good hius- 
kets, and amply supplied with plenty of ammtmition : 
stroDgly manned with clioico hands, and the masters of 
approved knowledge. ' . , • 

"A separate cabin from that<iesigned for the men, is par- ' 
titioned ofi" in each boat for accommodating ladies on their 
passage. Conveniences are constructed on* board each 
boat, so as to render landing unnecessary, as it niight, at 
times, be attended with danger. 

" Rules and Regulations for maintaining order on board, 
and for the good management of the boats) and tables ac- 
curately calculated for the rates of freightage, for pas* 
ueifgers and carriage of letters to and from Cincinnati to 
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Pittsburgh ; also a table of the exact time of the airival 
and departure to and from the different places on the Ohio, 
between Cind'nnati and Pittsburgh, ma}[ be seen on 
board, each boat and at the prixiting office in Cincinnati, 
Passengers will be supplied with p^)visions and liquors 
of all kinds of the first quality, jat the most reasonable 
rates possible. Persons desirous of wotking Uieir pas- 
sage, will be admitted on finding themselves^ subject, 
however, to the same order and directions from the mas- 
ter of the boats as the rest of the working hands of the 
boat's' crew. 
* "An Qffif^e of Insurance will be kept at Cincinnati^ 
Limestone, and Pittsburgh, where persons desirous of 
having their property insured may apply. The rates of 
insurance will be ihoderate*" 

Such were the vessels in which the whole trade of the 
western rivers was carried on, previous to the year 18 Ih 
Nor was the transpojtation by land farther advanced in 
improvement The few rpads that crossed the mountains 
were so wretchedly bad that wagons io^ed over them 
with great difficulty; and a large portion of the merchan- 
dise w^ carried on the backs of horses. Even that was 
considered a triumphant result of enterprise, and a rapid 
advance in improvement ; for a few years only had then 
advanced, since Mr. Brown, a delegate from Kentucky, 
in Congress, had beeti smiled at as a visionary, by the 
members of that august body, for asking the establish^ 
ment of a mail to Pittsburgh, to be carried on horseback 
once in two weeks.. He was told that such a mail was 
not needed, ih^t it probably would never be required, and 
that the obstacles of the road were insuperable. That 
venerable patriot haslivied to see the establishment of two 
daily mails on the same route ; while the canals, the raU-^ 
ways, and ihe. turnpikes that lead to the west, haVe ren* 
dered it accessible, with ease and safety, to every speciea 
of vehicle. 
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We proceed now to give some account of the steam* 
boat navigation of these rivprs, and shall first speak of 
some early altempts towards the accomgjUshment of this 
object. > ' 

Mr. James Rums«y, of Berkeley county, Virginia, in- 
vented a plan for propelling boats by steam as early as 
1782, and in 1784 obtained ih)m the legislature of Vir- 
ginia; th^ exclusive right 'of navigating her waters witii 
such boats. In 1788, he published his project, in genend 
terms, together with numerous certificates from the most 
respectable characters in Virginia, among whom was 
General Washington, all of which assert,' th»t a steam- 
boat was actually constructed, which moved with half her 
burthen oa board, at the rate of three or four miles an 
hour, against the current of the Potomac, although die 
machinery was in a very imperfect slate. In 1819, his 
brother, Dr. Rumsey, of Kentucky, buik a boat after this 
model; and at that time it was said that the Rumsey plan 
united. simpliciQr^ strength, economy, and lightness, in a 
degree far superior to any other. The more eompjex 
machinery of l3olton and Watt, Fulton^ and Evans, have 
however been more successful. 

In 1786, John Fitch, a watchmaker in Philadelphia, 
conceived the design of propelling a boat by steam. He 
was both poor and illiterate, and many difficulties. idc- 
curred, to frustrate every attempt which he madft,, io try 
the practicability of his invention. " He applied to Con- 
gress for assistance, but was refused ; and then ofiered his 
invention to the , Spanish government, to be Used in the 
navigation of the Mississippi, but without any better sue-. 
cess. At length, a company was formed, and funds sub- 
scribed, for the building of a steamboat, and ijj the yeai* 
1788, his vessel was launched on the Delaware. Many 
crowded to see and ridicule the novel, and as they sup- 
posed, the chimerical experiment. 
It seemed that the idea of wheels had not occurred to 
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Mr. fitch; but imHead of them, oars were used, which 
' worked in fhoBes. He was confident of success ; and 
when the boat was ready for the trials she started off in 
good style for Burlington. Those who had sneered, be- 
gi3k to stare, and they who had smilec^ in derision, looked 
grave. Away wenf ihe boat, and the happy iiiyentor tri- 
nmphed over the scepticism of an unbelieving public. 
The boat performed her trip to Burlington, a distance of 
twenty miles ; but unforkinately burst her boiler in round- 
ing to the wharf at that place, and the nei:t tide fioated her 
• back to the city. Fitch persevered, and with great diffi- 
' culty procu{|^%n6ther boiler. After some time, the boat 
perfomted another trip to Burlington and Trenton, and 
leinmed in the same day. . She is said to ha^e moved at 
the rate of eight miles an hour ; but something was con- 
tinually breaking, and the unhappy projector only con- 
quered one difficulty to encounter another. ' Perhaps this 
was not owing to any defect in his plans, but to the low 
state of the arts at that, time, and the difficulty of getting 
such complex machinery made ' with proper exactness* 
Fitch became embarrassed with debt, and was obliged.to 
abandon the invention, after havilig satisfied himself of its 
practicability. 

*lliis ingenious man, who was probably the first in- 
ventor of the steamboat, wrote three volumes, which he 
deposited in mamiscript, sealed up, in the Philadflphia 
library, to.be opened thirty years afler his death. When, 
or why, he came to the west we have not learned ; but it 
is recorded of him, that he. died and was buried near the , 
Ohio. His three volumes were opened about five years 
ago, and were found to coptlain his speculations on me- 
chanics; He details his embarrassments and disappoint- 
ments, with a feeling which shows, how. ardently he de- 
sired success^ and w]iich wins for^im the sympathy of 
^oee who have heait enough to mourn over the blighted 
prospects of genius. He confidently predicto the future ' 
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fluccess of the plan, wUch in Jtaa htnds, failed only for 
the want of pecuniary means. He prophesies that in less 
than a century, we shall see our western rivers swarming 
with stesonboa^ts ; and expresses a wish to be buried on 
the shores of the Ohio, where the song of the boatman 
may enliven the stillness of his rfe^ng placjC^ and the 
music of the steam engine soothe his spirit.. What an 
idea ! Yet how natural to the mind of an ardent projec- 
tor, whose whole life had been devoted to one darling 
object, which it was not his destiny to accompUsh ! And 
how touching is the sentiment found in one of his jour- 
nals :— " the day will come when some more powerful - 
man, will get fame and riches froi^ my inyenUon ; but 
nobody wltt believe that poor John Fitch can do any 
thing worthy of attention." In less than thirty years after 
bis .death, his predictions were verified. He must have 
died about the- year 1799. 

"The first steam boat buUt on the western waters," 
says a writer in .the Western Monthly Magazine, " wa» 
the Orleans, built at Pittsburgh' in 1811 ; there is no ac- 
count of more than seven or eight built previously to 1817 ; 
from that period they have been rapidly increasing in 
number, character, model, and style of workmanship, 
until 1825, when two or three boats built about that peri- 
od were declared by common consent to b^ the finest in 
the world. * Since that time, we are informed, that some 
of the New York and Chesapeake boats, rival and pro- 
bably surpass us, in richness and beauty of inteimal 
decoration. As late as 181B, the practicability of tiavigat- 
ing the Ohio with steamboats, was esteemed doubtful; 
none but the most sanguine augured favorably. . The 
writer of this well remembers that in 1816, observing in 
company with a number of gentlemen, the long struggles of 
. a stern wheel boat to ascend Horse-tail ripple (five miles be- 
^ low Pittsburgh) it was the unanimous opinion, that 'such 
a contrivance ' might conquer the difficulties of the Mis- 
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sissippi, as high as Nacthez, but that we of the Ohio must 
, wait for some * more happy century of inventions.' " 

We can add another anecdpte to that of <^t friend 
which we have quoted. About the time that Fulton^was 
building his fii;9t boat at Pittsburgh, he traveled across 
the mountains in a stage, m company with several young 
gentkmen from Kentucky. His mind wais teeming with 
those projects, the successful accomplishment of which 
has since rendei:ed his name so illustrious — and his con- 
versation tamed chiefly upon steam, steamboats, and 
facUities for transportation. Upon these subjects he 
spoke frankly, and his incredulous companions, much as 
they respected the genius of the projector, were greatly 
amused at what, they considered the extravag^ce of his 
expectations. As the journey lasted several days, and 
ihe party grew familiar with each other, they ventured to 
jest witii Mr. Fulton, by asking if he could do this, and 
that by steam ^ and a hearty laugh succeeded whenever 
the single-minded ^d direct inv«ntor, asserted the power 
of his favorite element. At length, in the course of some 
conversation ontl^e almost impassable nature of the moun^ 
tains, over which they were dragged with grdat toil, upon 
toads scarcely practicable for wheels, Mr. ifxdion remark? 
^ *' the day wijl come, gentii6men>*— I maV not live to 
ae^ it, but some of y(Ht>rtM)-ire j^ounger, paobably will- 
when carriages wili^Wrawn over these /mountains by 
s, at^>];atcf more rapid than mat of a • stage 
/oothe^^t turnpike." The apparent absurdity 
t^tioii, together with the giivity with which 
i, ex€ited*'thaiiiost obstrenjerous mirth in this 
ng company, who roaredyshouted, and clap- 
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The iibproyement in steamboats has been so rapid, and 
the incidents attending them so interesting, that we 
shall, at^e hazard of rendering the subject tedioi^s, give 
a j^rticular history of a few of the earljett &at. were 
built. . . 

1. The Orleans, 400 tons, the first boat built at Pitts^ 
burgh, was owned and constructed 1}y Mr. Fulton. Sailed 
from Pittsburgh in December 1812, andarriv^d at New 
Orleans about the 24th of the same month. She continu- 
ed to run between New Orleans and Natche;^, making 
her voyages to average 17 days, and was wrecked near 
Batpn Rouge, in 1813 or 14, by striking a snag, on an 
upward bound passage. 

2. The Ck>met, 25 tons, owned by .Samuel Smith; 
built at Pittsburgh by D^ French ; stem whee^, and vi- 
brating cylinder, on French's patent, granted in 1800. 
Made a voyage to LouisviBe iti the summer of 1813, des- 
cended to New Orleans in the spring of 1814, made two 
voyages thence to Natchez, and was sold,— and the engine 
put up in a cotton gin. 

3. The Vesuvius, 340 tons, built at Pittsburgh, by Mr. 
Fulton, and owned by a company at New York and New 
Orleans. Sailed for New Orleans in the spring of 1^14, 
commanded b;^ Captdn Frank Ogden. She sailed from 
New Orleans for Louisville, about the 1 st of June fdlowing; 
grounded on a sandbar 700 miles up the Mississippi, where 
she lay until the 8d of December following, l^hen the river 
rose, and floated her off. She returned to New Orleans,' 
where she run aground a second time on :die Batture, 
where she remained until March 1st, when a rise' of wat«r 
•ei her afloat. She was dien employed, some mon^, 
between New OH^ans and N^chez, under the command 
of Captain Clemment,. who was succeeded by Captam 
John De Hart ; shordy after, die took fire near the city • 
ef New OrleMis and burned to the water's edge, having 
a valuable cargo on board. -Her hull w«8 ^Wvwaids 
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raised and built upon, at New Orleans. She was since 
in the Louisville trade, was^old to a compiany at Natchez, 
and condemned in 1819. 

• 4. The IkderprUe, 45 tons, built at Brownsville,,Pa. 
on the Monpngsdiela, by Daniel French, under his patent, 
an^ owried by a company at that place, She made tva 
voyages to Louisville in the summer of 1814, under the 
command of Captain J. Gregg. On the 1st December, 
sjiie took in a cargo of ordnance stores at Pittsburgh, and 
saile.d for New Orleans, commanded by Captain Henry 
M. Shreve, and arrived at New Orlesois on the 14th of 
the same month. - She was then despatched up the river 
in search of ip^o keel boats, laden with small arnis, for 
General Jackson's army, which had been delayed on the 
way; and returned with the cargoes of these after an ab- 
sence of Six days and a half, in which time she ran 624 
miles. jPor some time after, she was actively engaged 
in transporting troops. She made . one vpyage to the 
gulf of Mexico as a cartel, one voyage to the rapids of 
Eed river with troops, and nine voyages to Natchez. She 
set out for Pittsburgh on &e 6th of May 1817, and arrived 
at Shippingsport, (Louisville) on the 30th, 25 days out, 
being the first steamboat that ever arrived at that port 
from ^ew Orleans, The citizens of Louisville gave a 
public, dinner, to Captain Shreve for having accomplished 
in twenty five days, a trip, which previous to ;ihat time 
had never been accomplished, by the barges and keel 
boats, in less thauy three months. The Enterprise pro- 
ceeded to Pittsburgh, the command was then given to 
Captain D. Wprley, who lost her in Rock Harbour, 
Shippingsport^ 

5. iTie ^tna, 340. tons, built at Pittsburgh, aricj owned 
by the same, company as the Vesuvius. Sailed from 
Pittsburgh for New Orleans in March 1816, under the 
command of Captain A. Gale, made the voyage* and then 
went into the Natchez trade— was, conunanded by Captain 
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R. De Hart who made six voyages in her, and then again 
hy Captain Gale. 

6. Th^Lespaich, 25 tons, built at Brownsville in 18117, 
on French's patent, and owned by the same 'company ^ 
the Enterprise. She made several voyages from Pitts- 
burgh to Louisville, and one from New Orleans to Ship- 
pingsport, where she became a wreck in 1§20, and her 
engine was taken out. 

7. The Bufaloe, 300 tons, was built at Pittsburgh*by 
Mr. Latrobe.. . ' 

8. The James Monroe, 120 tons, was btiilt at Pitts- 
burgh by Mr* Latrobe. 

9. The Washington, 400 tons, built at Wheeling ; 
contracted and part owned by Captain H. M. Shreve ; 
her engine was made at Brownsville under the immediate 
direction of Captain Shreve. Her boilers were on .the 
upper deck, and slie was the first boat on that plan, since 
so generally in use. The Washington crossed the Falls, 
September 1816, under Captain Shreve, went to New 
Orleans, and returned to Louisville in the winter. In 
March. 1817 she went from Louisville to New Orleans 
and returned in 45 days. This ^as the trjip that first 
convinced the despairing pjublic t^at steamboat naviga- 
tion would succeed on the western waters. 

10. The FrankUn, 125 tons, built at Pittsburgh by 
Messrs. Shiras and Cromwell ; engine made by George 
Evans. She sailed from Pittsburgh in December 1816, 
was sold at New Orleans, went into the Louisville and 
St. Louis trade, and was sunk near St. Genevieve in 1819. 

11. The Oliver Evans, 75 tons, Vas built iat Pitts- 
burgh by George Evans ; engine, his patent. Left Pitts- 
burgh, December 1816, for New Orleans. Burst one of 
her boilers in April 1817, at Point Coupee, by which 
eleven men, chiefly passengers, were killed. Never did 
much business afterwards. 

12. The Harriet, 40 tons, built at Pittsburgh, owned 
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a^d eonstracted by Mr. Armstrong of Williamsport .Pa* 
She sailed from Pittsburgh, October 1816, for Ne^ Or- 
leans, crossed 4he Falls' in March 1817, made (me voyage 
to New OiImbs, and has since been nmning between 
that place and the Muscle shoals. 

We shall not proceed any further with this list, as it 
would occupy more ropm than could be usefully devoted 
to such a -purpose. Our object in giving the particulars 
o( the history of a few of the first boats, in their regular 
order, is to show the progress that was mad* in the first 
years of the introduction of steamboats, and the difficul- 
ties which frowned upon the entfrprise. The first ad- 
vance was slow, and the prospects very discouraging. 
The^^rth bo*at that descended the river, was the fint to 
reascend as £ar as Loukville, and even then it was con* 
sidered doubtful whether steamboats could be rendered 
useful as a mode of navigation for ihe ascending trade. 
It was not until 1916,. when Ihe boat which w^ about 
the ninth in the order of buiMing, having been conducted 
from Louisville to Nbw Orleans and back ia 45 days, by 
Captain Henry M. Shreve, the question of practicability 
was considered as settled. 

Many of the obstacles which impeded the rapid advance 
of steamboat' navigation were such as were incident to 
an infant, and imperfect state of the art of constructing 
both boats and* engines ; while others wferie inseparable 
from the condition of the country. In accounting for the 
length of the earliest voyages, something must be allowed 
ta both these classes of causes, and among the latter may 
be mentioned the important facta, that the shores of the 
Ohio and Mississippi were then comparatively ifnsettled, 
fuel was not an article of traffic, but was procured fix)m 
^e growing forest by the crews of the boats, and used in 
its green state ; while accidental injuries were repaired 
with equal inconvenience and delay. 
. The Otntral Pike buil^ at Cincinnati ia 1818, and in- 
u2 
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tended to ply as a packet between Maysville, Cincinnati, 
and Louisville, is said to haye been the first steamboat 
constracted on the western i/^aters for the •exclusive con- 
venience of passengers. Her aceommodi^ons were 
ample, her apartments spacious and superbly furnished, 
and her machinery of superior mechanism. She measur- 
ed 1<)0 feet keel, 25 feet beam, and drew only 3 feet 3 
inches water. The length of her cabin was 40 feet, the 
breadth 25 feet, in addition to whicii were fourteen state 
rooms. The boats previously buUt had been intended 
solely for the transportation of merchandise ; these ob^ 
jects have subsequentlf been successfully united. 

The Calhoun, 60 tons, built at Frankfort in 1818^ the 
Expedition, 120 tons, and the Independence, 50 tt>|8,-^ 
the two last built at Pittsburgh-r-were constructed fi)r the 
exploration of the Missouri river, in what was popularly 
telrmed the Yellow Stone Expedition, projected by Mr. 
Calhoun, while secretary of. war. The Independenoe 
was the first steamboat that ascended the powerful cuiv 
rent of the Missotiri. 

The Po8t Bey, 200 tons, built at New Albany iby 
Captain Shreve, and others, in 1819, was 'intended for 
the conveyance of the miadl between Louisville and New 
Orleans, under an act of congresi^ passed in March 1819. 
This was the first attempt on the western waters to carry 
the mail in steamboats. \ ■ 

The Western Engifteer, was built near Pittsburgh in 
1818 under the direction of Major S. H. Long, of the 
United States Topographical Engineers, for the expedi- 
tion of discovery to the sources of the Missouri, and the 
Rocky mountains, which was afterwards so honorably 
accomplished by himself and his companions. This boat 
ascended as high as the Council fluffs, about 650 miles 
abote St. Louis, and was the first steamboat, that reached 
$hat point. 

For further particulars with regard to individual boats. 
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we refer to copious alphabetical tables, which will accom* 
pany these notes. We proceed to.present some calcula- 
tions which we Have collected from different, but authentic 
sources. 

The following remarks are from the pen of Morgan 
Neville, Esq. and were written in 182b. 

** The ^ver^ge cost of a *stfeainboat is estimated at one 
hundred dollars per ton ; the repairs made during the ex- 
istence of a boat, amount to one half the first cost. The 
average deration of a boat has hitherto been about four 
years ; of those built of locust, lately* the period will 
probably be two years longer^ The amount of expendi- 
ture in this branch of business on the western waters, 
then, for the last ten years, will in ^sorne measure be 
shown by the following calculation: 

56,000 tons, costing 100 dollars per ton, amotnt to $5,600,000 
Repairs on the saine, ... . . 2,800,000 

Expending'in building and repairing in ten years, $8,400,000 
** The annual expenditure of steamboats is very diffi- 
cult to be arrived at : the importance of this expenditure 
however, to the towns on our riverR, and to the whole 
extent. of oofuntry rurming alonff their chores, .may be 
estimated from the following calculation of the item of 
fuel alone, for one yeai>-take the present year, 1829. 
We have now in operation above 200 boats, the tonnage 
of which may be stated at 35,000 tons. 

** It is calculated that the business of each year lasts 
eight months ; .deduct one fourth for the time lost in port, 
and we havQ six months, or 180 days, of running time. 
Each boat is presumed to consume .one cord of wood,'for 
every 12 tons, every 24 hours. 

The 35,000 tons then consume per day, - 2,917 cords. 

Or, during the six months, • - - 625,060 cords. 

** The price of wood varies from one dollar and a half, 

to five dollars per cord;.^a fair average would place it at 

' $2.25 per coitl. This makes the expenditure for fuel 
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alone, on the banks of our risers, '$1,181^386, .for this 
year. - The other expenditures, white running, are calcu- 
lated by the moat experienced and intetflgent owners, to 
be equal to $1,300,000, which gives the total expenditure 
for 1839 at «3,481,38& 

•< This calculation and estimate, then, which are both 
made lower than the facts 'justify, present these results : 

The amoont'of first cost of steamboats; siiioe 1817*,' $5,600,000 
Repairs on this samo, . • ... . . -2,800,000 

Total amoant of expenditure, produced by.the ^ • 
introduction of steamboats, fo^ buildiflg and (. ' $8,400,000 
repairs, -.*-,.- 3 

'^We cannot better iUustntte die magnitude of the 
change in every thing Connected with western commerce 
and navigation^ dian by contrasting the foregoing state- 
ment, with die %itiiation of things at the time of the adop* 
tion of steam transportation, say in 1817. About twenty 
barges; averaging 100 tons ^ach, comprised th.e whole o£ 
the commercial facilities for transporting merchandise 
from New Orleans' to the " Upper countay ;" each of 
these performed on^ trip down, and up again to Louisville 
and Cincinnati within, the year. The number of teel 
boats employed in^the upper Ohio, cannot be ascertained, 
but it is presumed that 150 is a sufficiently large calcula- 
tion to embrace the whole numbef. These averaged 30 
tons each, and employed one month to ihake the voyage 
froin Louisville to Pittsburgh, while the more dignified 
barge of the Mississippi inade; heir trip in the jspac? of 100 
days, if no extraordmary accident happened, to check her 
progress. Not ' a dollar was expended- for wooid, in a 
. distance of 2,000 miles, and the dweller on the banks of 
the Ohio thought himself lucky if the reckless boatmesn 
would give the smallest trifle for the eggs and chickens 
which formed almost the only saleabl(B articles on a soil 
whose only fault is its too grea^ jfertility. Such was the 
case twelve years since. The Mississippi boats now 
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4 

faiake five or six trips within the year, and are enabled, 
if necessary, within that period to afford to that trade 
135,000 tons. Eight or nine^days are sufficient on the 
upper Ohio> to perform the tAp from Louisville to Pitts- 
burgh and back. In short, if st^am has not realized the 
hyperbole of the poet in * annihilating time and space,' it 
has produced results scarcely surpassed by the introduc- 
. tion of the art of printing." * 

From another valuable article of the . same gentleman 
we copy the following very interesting remarks : 

'' On the first day oftTanuary, 1834y*an official kst of 
stealnboats from an authentic source, gives the whole 
number of two hundred and thirty, then iii existence, 
whose aggregate amount of tonnage is equal to aibpat 
thirty-nine thousand tons. Allowing the cost of building 
at a rate much lower than the rule adopted three years 
* since, the capital now invested in this stock will exceed 
three millions of dollars. The expense of running may 
be put down nearly as contained in the following scale : 

60 boats over 200 tons, 180 ranmhg days at 

$140 per day, - - - - - ♦1,§12,0(K) 00 
70 boats trom 120 tons to 200, 240 running 

days, $90 dollars per day, \ - . - - 1,512,000 00 
100 boats nnder 120 tons, 270 raiming days, 

4^perday, - - - - - 1,620,000 00 

Total yearly expenses, $4,644,006 00 
" This sum may be reduced to the different items pro- 
ducing it in the following proportions, viz : 

For wages, 36 per cent., equal to - - $1,671,840 00 

•" wood, 30 per cent., equal to - - - 1,393,200 00 

** provisions, 18 per cent., eqnal to . - .^ 835,920 00 

*^ contingencies, 16 per cent., equal to > - 743,040 00 

"This result is truly striking tp those who y-ere ac- 
customed to the state of things on our rivers within twen- 
ty years. The difference in the .^mouqt of w§ges paid, 
is in itself very considerable^; but the item of fuel is-'one 
created exclusively, by steamboats ; and wien it is con- 
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sidered that nearly one million and a h^ is expended 
every ye?ir, at a few pointi on the Mississippi valley, it 
presents a vast field for sppculation. Thi immense forests 
of beech and other timber tmfit for agricultural purposes, 
were, before, not only uWess, but an obstacle to die rug- 
ged farmer, who had to renlpve them bcffore he could 
sow and reap. The steamboat, with something like magi- 
cal influence, has converted them ^nto objects of rapidly . 
increasing value. He no loiiger looks with despondence ^' 
on the densenei^s of trees, and only regrets that so inahy 
have already been given td .thQ*fiames, or cast on the 
bosom of the stre.am before him. 

** At the present period^ the steamboats may be consider* 
ed as plying as foUows, viz: * • 

95 over 200 tons; between Louisville,-New Odeans, 

and Cinciniu^ti, measuring - - - 8484 tons* 

7 betweeii Nashville and New Orleans^ measuring S585 ^ • 

4 between Florence apd New Orleans, - ' 1617 *' 

4 in the St, Lpuie trade,. - - - - 1002 " . 

7 in the cotlon trade, - «... .. 2016 ** 
57 boats not in established trades, from 120 to 200 

. tons, - r - . .. - - - 8641 " 

The balance .under 120 Uma in varioua trades, 14655 '^ 

• . 39,000 

"In the New Orjeans^ and Louisville trade, the* boats 
over two hundred tons' make*about one hundjred and fifty 
trips in prosperous seasons ; those of smaller size, make 
frohi fifty to sixty trips. But to go into an -estimate of 
the number of voyages made by thip boats in the different 
trades is impossible, because no regular data are fumiahed, 
and tiie result depends upon a variety of contmgencies." 
** Previous to 1817, about 20 barges, afforded the only 
facilities for transporting' merchandise firomiNew Orleans 
to Louisville and Cincinnati. The9e, making but one trip 
in th^ yearj gave the meansr of bringing up only two tfiaii- 
san4 4ons. The present tonnage in this trade exclusively, 
having been stated to }>e 8484 ions, gives the amount em* 
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ployed, calculating one hundred and Mty trips in the 
season, to be 60,904 tons ; a cause • capable sOf produciilg 
a revolutipn in sixteen years hardly equalled 4n the an- 
iials of history. The effects upon western commerce have 
been inunende. The moral changes alone which are felt 
throughout the west on prices. is almost incalculable : the 
imported article has fallen in a jatio equal to .the increased 
price of western products. • In looking back at the old 
means of transportfition, we catoot conceive how the pres^ 
ept demand and consumption cQuld have been supplied by 
them." • » ' 

"To those who .hate been acquainted witj^ the eariy 
mercantile history of our country^ when it was no uncom- 
mbn thing for a party t)f merchants to be detained -in Pitts- 
burgh from six i^eeks to two months, by low water, or 
i^, the existing state of things is truly gratifying. The ' 
old price g( carriage of goods from the Atlantic seaboard 
to Pittsburgh, was. long estimated at from five to eight 
dollars per htindlred pounds. We have instances inthe 
last five years, of merchandise being delivered at the 
wharf of Cincinnati for one dollar p^r hundred pounds, 
from Philadelphia, by way of New Orleans.^* 

** It may not be useless or uninteresting to give an idea 
of the mortality among steamboats in a given time. It is 
not jpretended that any decided inference can be drawn 
from this statement, er that die facts go to establisH any 
fixed rule, tint under the i^resent situation of steamboat 
didcipliiie and regulation a tolerably fair conclusion can be 
drawn from it Taking the pisriod then of two years, 
from the fall of 1831 tiu that of 1833, we hme a list of 
bpats ((erne out of service, of nxty six: of these jyiem 
were abandoned, as unfit for service ; seven were lost by 
ice; Jiftem were burnt;, ttjoenty-fonr snagged, and five 
destroyed by being struck by other boats. Deducting the 
f^een boats abandomed as unseaworthy, we have fifty 
one hwt by aecidents pecu^ar to the trade. In number. 
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this proportion is over iu>ehe per cent, per annum ; in ton- 
nage the loss is upwards of ten per cent. Amount snag- 
ged, 3721 tons; amount bumed 2330 tons. 

A curious fact wa^ ascertained by a committee oi gentle- 
njen, who were appointed a few years ago, by a number 
of steamboat owners, to investigate the whole subject. 
They satisfied themselves, that although the benefits con- 
ferred on our country, by steam navigation, were incalcu- 
lable, the stock invested in boats; was, as a general rule, 
a losing investment. Iii a few cases owing to fortuitous 
events, or to the • exercise of inore than usual prudence, 
money h|p been made : but the instances are so' few as 
not to affect the rule. Qne gentlemsm, who has been en- 
gaged for years in the ownership of steamboats, and has 
been peculiarly fortunate, in not meeting with any bss^by 
' accident, assured the writer,- that his aggregate gain during 
the whole series of years, was 6nly about six per cent 
per year, on the capital invested. These facts go far to- 
wards ac<^unting for the enormous proportion of accidents 
and k>sses which occur upon our rivers. A few instances, 
i|i which large profits were realised, induced a great num- 
ber of individuals to embark in this business, and* the ton- 
nage has always been greater than the trade demanded. 
The accidents, which are almost wholly the result of bad 
management, were set' down as among the unavoidable 
chances of the navigation, and instead of adopting measures 
to prevent them, they were deliberately subtracted from 
the supposed profitdi, as matters of course. As the boat 
was not expected to last more than four or five years, «t 
best,, and would probably be burnt, blown up, or sunk 
within that period, it was considered good economy to 
reduce the expenditures, and to make money by any 
means, during the brief existence of the vessel. Boats 
were hastily and slightly buUt, furnished with cheap en- 
gines, and placed under the charge of wholly incompe- 
. tent persons ; the most inexcusable devices were resorted 
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tOi to get freight and passengers, and the most criminal 
indifference to the safety of the boat and those on board, 
observable during the trip. 

The ^mter was once harried from Lonisville to Ship- 
pingsport, two miles below, Without his breakfast, and in 
the rain, to get on board a boat whiqh was advertised to 
start at eight o'clock on that morning.^ During the whole 
day, passengers continued to come onboard, puffing and 
blowing,— m the most eager haste to secure a passage — 
each having been assured by the captain or agent, that the 
boat would stiart in less than an hour. ' The next day 
presented the same scene : the rain continued to fall ; we 
wene two miles from the city, lying against a miry bank 
which prevented any one from leaving the boat, — titie fires 
were burning, the steam hissings and ^e boat only wait- 
ing for the captain, who would he 6n board in a few 
minutes. Bye and bye the captain came—but then we 
must wait a few minutes .for the clerk, and when the 
clerk came, the captain found that he must go up to town. 
In the mean while passengers continued to accumulate, 
each decoyed alike by the assurance that the boat was 
dbout to depart. Thus we were detained until the third 
day, when the cabin and deck being crowded with a col- 
lection nearly as miscellaneous as the crew of Noah's 
ark, the captain fliought proper to proceed on his voyage. 
It was afterwards understood that when the captain be- 
gftn to collect passengers, a part of his engine was on 
shore, undergoing repairs which could not be completed 
in less than two days, yet during the whole of those two 
days, were the fires kept up, and gentlemen and ladies in- 
veigled oh boardy in the manner related. • 

We mention this to shew the kind of deceptions which 

have been practiced. This, it is true, was an extreme 

case, but although the detention i^ not usually so great, 

nor the deceit so gross, it is not uncommon for steamboat 

Y' 
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captaiflB and agents, to deceive passengers hy the most 
egregious misrepresentations. 

The fact is important, not merely as shewing the incon- 
veniences to which travelcirs are exposed, but as explain- 
ing one of the causes of the numerous accidents on the 
western waters — ^vrhich is, bad. faith. The man who 
will do one dishonest act, will dp another. The agent or . 
officer, who will deliberately kidnap men, by the assur- 
ance that he will start to-day, when he knows that he 
will not start until to morrow, and the owner who will 
permit such conduct, will not shrink at any act by which 
he may think, his interest likely to be promotedr-^-and 
having insured the boat, will risk the lives of the passen- 
gers, by running at improper seasons, and other hazards, . 
by which time may be ^aved, and the expenses of the 
trip diminished. 

The danger of injury to boats irom snags, has now 
become greatly diminished in the Mississippi, and has 
almost entirely, ceased in ^e Ohio, in consequence of the 
measures adopted for the removal of those obstacles. 

The burning of boats <miist be the result of carelessness ; 
and the dreadful consequences arising firom collision, are 
produced by i^eglig^nce and by design.' There is scarce- 
ly a conceivable case in which boats may not avoid run-, 
ning against each other in the night ; and there are many 
instances in which the officers of steamboats have been 
induced by a ferocious spirit of rivalry, or some other 
unworthy -motive, to run against weaker boats in such a 
manner as to sink them instantly. 

It is proper however to state, that the accidents occur- 
ing on steamboats, have been greatly magnified by 
premature and inaccurate newspaper reports, and that 
they have been much fewer and less fat4 than. has gen- 
erally been supposed. . 

It is also true, that much of the evil alluded to is attrib- 
utaUeto the precipitancy and culpable ne^igence with 
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regard to their own safety and comfort of the passengers. 
^ The .accidents are almost wholly 'Con£i;ied to insufficient 
or badly managed boats, and the traveler who would be 
cautious in embarking only, in those of the more respect- 
able clajBS would almost*uniformly ensure himself against 
danger. A choice of boats, embracing every variety, 
from the best, to those which are wholly unseaworthy, 
is presented at all oiir principal places of embarkation. 
Y^t such is the feverish impatience of delay, evincied by 
most travel^ in our country, ^at the great majority 
hasten en board the first boat which offers, regardless of 
her^ character, and oidy anxious to be moving forward, 
under any discomfort, and at every hazard. The bad 
boats. receive undue patronage^ the best do not meet the 
preference to which they are entidiBd, and are not com- 
pensated for the extra expenditure bestowed upon their 
outfit and management ; and the inducements to accom- 
modate the public well being weakened, neither the own- 
ers nor officers of steamboats feel the same solicitude for 
the reputation of their boats, nor the same degree of re- 
.eponsibility, which would occur if the public patronage 
was more judiciously bestowed. 

The following remarks occur in a letter to the secretary 
of ^e treasury, from Mr. William G. Redfield, agent of 
the steam navigation company at New York, and are 
considered as embracing the steam navigation of the whole 
union: 

" The contests for speed, or practice of racing, between 
rival steamboats, has been the cause, and perhaps justly, 
of considerable alarm in the community. It is remarka- 
ble, however, that a& far as the information of the writer 
extends, there has no accident occurred to any boiler 
which can be charged to a contest of thia sort. The close 
and unifbnn attention which is necessarily given to the 
action and state of the boilers and engines, in such cop- 
tests, may have had a tendency to prevent disaster* But 
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this hazard, ss well as ike general danger of generating 
m. excess of steam, is greatly lessened by the known fact, ^ 
that in most steamboats the furnaces and boilers are not 
competent to funiish a greater suppl}^ of steam than can 
be used with safety, with an ordinary degree of attention 
on the part of the engineers. 

** The magnitude and extent of the danger to which pas- 
sengers in steamboats are exposed, though sufficiently 
appalling, is comparatively n^uch less than injothermoijies 
of transit with which the public have been long familiar ; 
the accidents of which, if not eo astounding, are almost 
of every day opcurrence.^ It will be understood that I 
allude to the daggers of ordinary navigation, and land 
conveyance by animal power on wheel carriages. In 
the former c^e,thewhQle or greats part of both passcn^ 
gers and crew are frequently lost, and sometimes by the 
culpable ignorance or folly of the officers in charge, while 
ho one thinks of urging a legislative remedy for this too 
ecmimon catastrophe. In the latter class of eases, should 
inquiry be made for the number of casualties occurring 
in various district^ in a given number of years, and the 
results fairly applied to our whole population and travel, 
the comparatively small nvimber injured or destroyed in 
steamboats would be matter of great surprise to th6se 
not accustomed to make such estimates upon passing 
events. It is also worthy of notice, that if the average 
annual loss of life by the electric stroke were ascertained 
in the manner above proposed, the results woidd probably 
show a loss of life . by this rare casualty far exobeding 
that which is occasioned by accidents in steamboats." 

We extraet from an interesting report of a committee 
of the House of Representatives, in congress, mkde in 
1832, by Mr; Wickliffie of Kentucky, the following tabu- 
lar statement Qf the steamboat accidents in the United 
States previous to that date. 
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LIST of Steamboat Exphsions whUhhave oecurrei in (he United 
Strntet, (w^ remarks thereon,) by W. C. Redfield. 



High Pre» sure. 


When 
«xplo. 


Namei. 


Place of Explotion. 


Kiiled,4be. 


Wounded. 


1817, 


institution, ■ 


IfiMiMippi., 


13 killed. 




•• 


General Robinwn, 


do. ' 


. 9 




•« 


Tankee, 


do. 


4 




* • 


Heriot. . 


do. 


1 




law. 


Etna, 


New York bay, • 


13 




law, 


Grampof, 


BfiMinippi, • • 
Jjong bAtnd Sound, 
MissUiippi, 


.unknowi^ 




*» 


Barnet, • 


i killed « 




1830/ 


Helen MoGresor. 


.33^ 


14w<tanded 


• * 


Caledonia, . 


dA 


11 


IJ 


*• 


Car of Commerce, 


Ohio river, 


38 


39 


.^ ' ' 


HuptreM, 


MiMiMippi, 


unknown 




*' 


ftiir Star, 


AJabamiT 


SkiUed 




• • 


ForpoMe. 


BfliUMlppi. 


unknown 






115 


54 



Low Prtasnrt. 



^re.lo 


;- 








1825, 


Euterpriae, oop. boiler 


Charleston, S. C. 


9 killed 


4 wounded 




Paragon, do. 


Hudson river» • 


1 


1 


'■* 


Alabama, 


Mississippi, 


4 




. ♦' 


Feliciaoa, 


do. 


3 




'* ■ 


Arkanias, 


Bed river, 


4 




'• 


Fidelity, oop. boiler 


New York harbor 


3 




• » 


Pktent, do. 


do. 


5 


3 


•• 


AUanta, do. 


do. 


3 




« ♦ 


BeUooa, do. 


do. . 


8 




»' 


MaidofOrieaofl, do. 


Savannah river, 


6 




i-i 


Raritan, . unknown 


Raritan, 


1 




• ' 


Ea^le do. 


Chesapeake, 


3 


several 


** 


Bristol, . 


Delaware river. 


- 


1 


* • 


Powhatan, cop. boiler 


Norfolk, - 


2 




1834, 


Jer«nr, *do. * 


Jersey city, 
Mississippi, 
HudK>nnver, • 


2 




1835, 


Tesch, - 
Constitution, 


3 




i • 


legislator, , ' 


New York harbor. 


5 


3 


1836, 


Hudson, 


East river. 




1 




Franklin, ,- 


Hudson river, - 


1 




« « 


Ramapo, in Jan. 


New Orleans, - 


5 


2 


« « 


Da in Mar. 


do. 




1 


1827. 


Oliver Ellsworth, 


Long Island Sound, 






1830. 


CaroUna, - 


New York harbor. 




. . 




Ch. J. MarshaU, cop. boiler 


Hudson river, - 


11 


3 


«* 


UnitedStates, • 
Genera Jackson, 


East river, 






133J, 


Hudson river, 


12 supposed 


13 






95* 


^ 





Character Of Engines not specified. 


' 




Cotton Phut, • 


Mobile, - 


unknown 


unknown 


1816, 


Washirigton, (high p.) 


Ohio' river. 


7 


9 wounded 


1836, 


Macon, • . * 


South Carolina, 


4 




1827, 


Hornet, . (low) 


Akbama, 


3 


3 


1836, 






2 . • 




1837, 


Union, <high) 
Wm. Peacock, stovepipe 
Tally-ho, (hifb) 
Kenhawa, (toV) 


Ohio river, 


4 


7 


I83D, 


Bnffiilo, . 


15 






Cumberland riyer. 






!«• 


Ohio river. 


8 


4 


• • 


Atlas, . ,. . . 


Mississippi, 
Savannah river, - 


1 




»• 




3 




18^. 


Tri-cobr. <lov) ' 


Ohio river. 


8 


8 


'ra 


46 


3l 
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^ RECAPITULATIOK. 

KJlad.WovBded. 

13 Hi^h pressure accidents, - - - 115 . 54 ' 

37 Low pressure do. - - - ^' - 95 , 29 

13 Character of <Bn^nes imknowii, supposed > ^g g* 

to be chiefly' high pressure, . - 3 *** 

53 Tot^ .356 104 

'' In some of the prindpal accidents comprised in die 
foregoing^is^, the number of killed includes all who 
did not recover from their wounds* In oth^er cases, the 
numbers killisd are as giveninthenewspapers.of'dieday, 
and some of ihe wounded should perhaps be added* In 
some few instances no list has been obtained, and possi- 
bly in sopie no lofss of life has occurred. The accounts 
of some of the miinor accidents may have been lost sight 
of or overlooked in my files. In making an approxi' 
mate estimate ofthfi whole nutter of Uvea which have 
been lost in the- United States by these accident s^ I should 
fix it three hundred. 

<< Although this is a melancholy detail of casualties, yet 
it seems less formidable when placed in comparison with 
the ordinary causes of mortality, and especially when 
contrasted with the insatiate demands of intemperance 
and ambition. It ir believed that it will appear small 
when compared with &e whole amount ofinjury and loss 
which has been sustained by traveling in stages and other ^ 
kinds of carriages. More lives have probably been lost 
from sloops and packets on the waters of this^ state sinc& 
the introduction of steamboats, than by all the accidents 
in the latter^ though the number of passengers exposed 
has been much smaller. In one case that occurred within 
a few year^, thirty-six persons were drowned on board a 
sloop in the Hudson riverv and many instances, involving 
the loss of a smaller number of lives ; and one case 
occdrred not iong since, -on Long Island sound, whi^h 
resulted in the loss of twelve or fourteen individuals. 
"It will be seen by referenpe to the foregoing list, that. 
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of tWenty-flye lives that have feeen lost <>n board of fHew 
York steamboats previous to the Case of the Chief, Justice 
Marshall, and ex6lu3ing th^ case of the Etna, only orie 
passienger is included in . the number. Even in the* more 
fatal cases ^hich are here excluded, add in all accidents 
of thii) nature, tte chief loss is sustained by the crew and. 
officers attached to the boats, who^ by the nature^of their 
emplo3rments, are compelled to encounter by^ far the 
greatest portion of the haaSard. ' . 

In the year 1832 it was estimated, that besides the 
steamboats, there were 4,000 flat boats annually descend- 
ing the Mississippi, whose a^regate' measurC'^ould be 
lOOyOOO tons. As thesis do not return, liie loss on them 
would amount to t420,000, and the expense of loading, 
navigating and unloading them $960,000^— making the 
whole annual expenditure upon this class of boatff 
#1,380,000. 

In the «ame year tiie aggregate cost of steamboats, the 
expenses of runnihg them, interest, wear and tear, ^ood, 
wages, and subsistence of Crewsand. passengers was es- 
timated at $5,9>06,000. 

The total expenditure on steam and flat bo^t^ .was, 
according to this calculation $7,286>000. 

The value' of 'the produce exported in these boats, • 
together with the labor expended in and about themi was 
estimated at $26,000,1000. / 

^ The difl*<^nt descriptions of boats navigated on the 
western rivers, in that year, were supposed to give em- 
ployment to 16,900 ilaen, namely : 
To mechanics and laborers employedf in building 90 1 g| »^ 
steamboats^and repairing others, - r 5 > , 
Wood cutters, - . - - - ... 4,400 
Crews of steamboats, - -' - - - • 4,800 
Building flat boots, ... . • - • 2,900 
Natigatmg flat boats to New Orleans, . !- - 4,000 

tl6,900 
But adding to those who are directly engaged, the mudi 
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larger number who are indirectly employed in maJdng 
engines, and in furnishing, stipplpng, loading and dis- 
charging boats, the whole number'* of persons deriving 
subsistence from this navigatio'n^in 1832, was supj^osed 
to be 90,000^ That nun^ber has since been greatly, in- 
. creased. During &e last season there was built, at Pitts- 
burgh and the neighboring towns about 25 steamboats, at 
Cincinnati and its neighborhood about 25. 

Froin 1822 to 1827 the loss of property on the Ohio 
and Mississippi, by snags, including steam and fiat boats, 
and their cargoes, amounted to^l ,362,500. Lossi in the same 
items frdmthe same cause,* from 1827 to 1832, $381,000. 

We close this part oCour subject, 'with the following ex- 
tracts from two very interesting articles published in the 
Wheeling Oazette, since our table of steam boats was 
compiled. 

«< We are informed on good authority that the number 
of bo^ts built the present year betweep Louisville and 
Pittsburgh, includii^ those places, wiH not fall short of 
50. About 35 of these are for distant parts of the coun- 
try—for the southern and westemmost^tates : the remain- 
ing .15 will be added to our river trade, increasing the 
number of boats thus employed to about 60. Supposing 
the amount of freight conveyed in each boat to be 40 tons 
down and 20 up, some ' opinion ' may be formed of the 
amount of merchandise transported yearly upon the Ohio. 
The river may be estimated to be navigablie from six to 
eight months in the year, and each boat to perform twelve 
tripff from Wheeling to Louisville and back. Each boat, 
then, transports 12 times .40 tons down, 9^^ half this 
quantity up, equal to 720 ton/s. This multiplied by 60, 
the number of boats, gives 43«200 tons as the grosa amount 
of merchandise transported yeariy in steamboats upon the 
Ohio. . , 

To fix the Value of thi« merchandise is not so easy. 
Yet something like accuracy may be obtained. It is said 
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that a Wagon load of dry goods, weighing 2 tons> will 
cost about 4,000 dollars, and that western pierchants who 
purchase 8,000 dollars' worth receive them generally in 
two wagon loads. ' This would ma]^e a ton of dry goods 
wordi 2,000 dollars. As grosser and* heavier articles, 
however,, are sejjt down the river in large quantities, the 
value per ton may be rated at 500 dollars. Forty times 
500 give 20,000 dollars as the value of each cargo ; this, 
multiplied by 12, gives iJ40,000 as the amount conveyed 
by each boat during the season ; and this multiplied by 60, 
the dumber of boats, gives the sum of 14,800,000 dollars 
as the value of the down freight in a single year. This 
is independently of the merchandise conveyed in keel and 
flat boats, and the immense amount of lumber which 
almost covers the face of the.rivfir in the fifpring season. The 
value of the merchandise transported up the river may be 
estimated at about 1,^00,000 dollars. Making the total 
value of merchandise transported in steamboats yearly on 
the Ohio, upwards of sixteen millions of dollars. 

The following table shows the distances from each 
other of the places named, and from Wheeling, with the 
prices of passage. It is proper to observe that these are 
established rates, but that son^e boats charge |ess, the 
prices depending, in some degree, upon the number. of 
boats in port, and the abundance or scarcity of passen- 
gers. 

rP. THE BlVEll. M M $ C 

Wheettng to Welbburgh, Ohio, - . - - 16 75 

Steabcnvme,Ohio, - -. 7 28 100 

WeUijviUe, do -------- 20 43 I 50 

Beaver, Pennsylvania, - - - - - - - • 26 . 69 2 60 

Pittsboigh, do - - - - - .^ - .- 27 96 3 00 

SeWH'THXmiVSK. 

KariiBtta, Ohio,^ - - . ' 82 2 60 

Parkereburgh, Va. - - 10 92 2 60 

Point Pleasant, do - - 78 170 § 00 

GalUapoBi, Ohio. ....-..--.. 3 173 500 

Guyandotte, VirgWa, - - - ^ - - - 37 210* 6 00 

Portimouth, Ohio, - - - - .... 60 260 7 00 
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oowir TBI mzTxm. M M' $ c 

Mvyjnme, Kentiu^j, ....... 42 307 8 00 

Bipiey, Ohio, - • - 12 319 9 00 

Gindimati, ' - .... 46 355 10 00 

Port WUliam, moath of . Kentucky, ' - - - 79 434 11 00 

Madison, Indiaitt, - - - - 13 447 1100 

Westport, Kentucky, - - 20 467 12 00 

Louiiville, ... - - 20 . 487 12 00 

Rome, Indiana, ^ ......... 100 687 15 00 

Tioy, - . . . . : 35 622 15 jOO 

YeUow Banks, Kentucky, .-.--- 25 647 15 00 

EvansTille, Indiana, 40 687 18 00 

Hendereon, Kentucky, ..-.,--- 12 699 18 00 

Shawnetown, Illinois, 53 762 13 00 

Smithland, mouth of Cumbeiland, ^ ... 63 6l5 18 00 

Mouth of Ohio, 66 881 20 00 

NewMadrid,Mo. ......... 75 956 22.00 

Memphis, Tenn. - - 160 1106. 26 00 

Helena, Arkansas Ter. 85 1191 26 00 

Vickaburgh, Mbb^ - . . . 307 1498 80 00 

Natchez, - -' 110 1608 30 00 

New Orleans, La. . 300 1908 35 00 

The above prices of passage, include boarding. The 
priced of deck passage, are about one-fourth of these, the 
psfssetigers finding themselves. Thus to Louisville the 
deck passage is 3 dollars, cabin 19 ; to N. Orleans, deck, 
8, cabin 35. The deck is covered and contains berths^ 
but it is a very undesirable way of travelling. The pas- 
sage to liouisville is generally performed in 2^ days, and 
to New Orleans from 8 to 10 ; returning nearly double 
this time. The ordinary speed of the boats is 12 miles 
an hour down the river, and 6 up. 

Where large parties apply together for passage or where 
etiaigrating families apply, a consideral)le reduction is of- 
ten made. We will mention the case of a family from 
Maryland, who tod^ passage on the 27th inst, as one 
in point, and as furnishing emigrants with some informa- 
tion they may like to hear*. The iamily consisted of 15 
persons, (9 adults and childten,) 6 of whom were 
slaves. Therfe were also 'three horses, a ^wagon,<aBd k 
wagon load of baggage. They wished a passage ^6 St» 
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Louis, and on making application to the master of the 
only boat in port on their arrival here, were told that the 
fare would be $20 for each adult in the cabin, 6 fo^ deok 
passage, 15 for each horse,; (the owner finding them,) 
and ^e usual rates of freight for the baggage ; or, to lump 
the tehole, $250. Rather than pay this, the head of the 
family preferred wait^lg awhile ; he did so, and in three 
days effected a bargain for f 16Q for the family, embracing 
6 cabin passengers, (with servant,) and 8 deck do., to- 
gether with three horses, wagon and baggage ; the deck 
passengers and horses to be found by the emigrant. 

It may not be irrelevant to .add that the family spoken 
of h^ad come from a county in Maryland ' about 300 miles 
from Wheeling. They travelled about 20 miles a day 
with a four horse wagon. Their expenses thus far wa^ 
$75 dollars ; price of oats on the road 45 to 50 cents. — 
Had they continued on by lai^d to l^t. Louis, 600 miles 
from here, it would have cost them 100 dollars more. — 
They would have got oats in Ohio for 20 and 25 cents, 
and Indiana and Hlinois for 16 and 18. It would have 
taken them 80 days, however ; While by water they will 
reach there in 7. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST of Steatnboats buttt and rwMing on the 
western waters', with the date efbtnldingy tonnage, and ejcptrtrfton 
of service. The high and low pressure engines are distinguished 
by the letters h or 1 in the first column. 



TfjuaeB. 



WKfiTB btiUf. 



Alexandria, 

ArkBiimu^, 

AUecheny, 

Ariel, 

Anit^fira, 

AniFrricon, 

Andrew iackiwtt^ 

Aororfti 

AtaJftnta^ 

Amazon n 

Attackaptti^ 

At Ion, 

Atlatui*^, 

Amulotn 

AlWgbenj, 

AbcDtia^ 

Af^DS, 

Arab, 

Assinaboins 

Albli^iit 

AjitelopfJ, 

Arkaniiaw, 

ArgOv 

Aad»^ JjldM^n, 

Alert, 

AUco Muia^ 

Alpha, 

Algonquin, 

Aratinci, 

A nisi, 

Anna CiLlhDUn, 
Au|iu^ia, 

Beavtif, 
Balise. 

Iklridtiot 
BlnislyH 
Ban^ Fjanktln, 
Beaver, 
ButtlntoTt!, 

Belfilit, 
Brand ptiQLi, 
B^oar, 

Bdivar, 
BaHio, 



Tjtl^barght 
Fort ^lepheni,. 
Hkw Otlcanf , 

do. 
FitlBltuTi^h, 
CinrinKuii, ' 
Pitisburgli, 

do. 
Cifieinnati, 
i3lt<pbeavUlc^ 
Cmriiinaii, 

do. 

IjOULiTillU, 

^ow Albany, 

Mariioitla, 

Ciiiciniiali> 

Piiubdrjh 
riii. 
do. 

Cicciontitti 

da. 
HrowritTdk\ 

Pitt^burfrb^ 
Cirnjinnali, 
JcfRireontslle. 

PiUJibnrRht 
CiDcTuiiaii, 
Rising f^un, 
PJLiGburEh, 
dfl. 

€incii;iuiti, 
FiLtebarg^h, 

Ciuciiitiiiti^ 
ianLsviiluf 



PiruliOTgbi 

Ctnr'miiEil.i, 
I^ittsburgh, 
i*tirt*nitiiil-h, 

Oncinnftll, 

do. 
PiltibuT^b, 



n 



ma 

18»9 
l«tl 
IHlf* 

i!-a5 

l*3fi 
1^4 

\m& 
JRSfi 

1831) 

law 

1831 

i^:ti 

lifl3 

i^ai 

ie:r2 

IHwU! 

ie!35 

1835 

leai 

183^ 
1!^35 

1*!^ 



ir? 



Cincinnatii 

do. 
ftiplby, 
Fitubnrib, 

du. 

Grave Creekt 

Fitubiirgb, 

_.|CinchinaU, 

Ji New AlbanjTf 



18 1& : 
1823 

189C 

IPSO 

103fl 
IKW 
I^IM 
IKJI 
l!Ul 

leai 

lB3i2 



ao 

51 

so 

310 
50 
^fA 
IS) 

H8 
300 

4D0 
150 

40 
ISO 
lOti 
1^ 
150 

40 

115 
HO 
20 

I OS 
U5 
SS 

^^ 

101 

loe 

50 

313 
13!J 
3U0 
^■^1 



How deniojed- 



I8:*3 Woni oot* 

Ir^:^ Struck St. B. Nati:hez, 

lliia.StTiiCltiKJnftlaff. 

Snapped* 
1^6 Worn flat. 

Worn oflt 
IffiT Pnuli^ 

Worn oyt» 

Worn oat* 

Sunk. 
1834' Worn uat. 



li^l 
IKJl 



Bamt al Kew Oiteaai, 



1B34 



1531 



Wbm cml. 



Sunk hj ysB. 



130 
mi 

ilO 

3 
4HJ5 

no 

50 
157 

40 
407 
140 
160 



iR2e 

181B 

lasB 

1831 
1833 



T7orii out* 
Tlurot. 
Wora out* 

Wuf n unt. 
Worn out- 

AbajudoDftdi 



Naipo Lhfingad Ui Fikt- 

Bantt^ Above Moisphii 
Changed UrCalaTU, 



CbaDfvd to HaroiBci. 
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NiHwa. 


Wbero l>dUt. 


ft 

H 


1 




How deitfoyod. 


BArmtarifl, 


k 


CiyeinDB.U, 


lim 


im 






B«]rmts<»fG]uo, A 


CumLAikqd 

tivflr, 
t:\ticimtLlh 


laas 


m 




V 


Blark Hft^k, 


A 


1^8 


lefl 




• 


JIayou Sttra, 


A 


<lo. 


1833 


^a 




* 


Brdvor, 


A 


Bcsaver, 


leaa 


60 






Ifcxios B r.iiric, 


h 


pitfibnrph, 


is:^ 


2JtS 






lilHck Ilcuvt, 




CkclTinaii, 


lim 


15f» 




♦ 


JiuiikET HUn 




PT, Albaari 


i8a^ 


3Di 






Houh^'t 




do. 


183^ 


110 






Misnouri Belle 




Elizabeth town 


11^ 


164 


1834 


S«nk— By St- Eoom^ Llot- 


JHeii. Franklin^ 




Cin(;iiitiELti^ 


it^i 


130 






Big Blact, 




PUtjftfUr^h, 


I^03 


81 






Camat. 


A 


Cjntinnntl, 


9i?lT 


]*i 


1831^ 


Snafiffed , 


Cii]cmTiFtii» 




€Un<:kntui, 


isie 


157 




&paj«ed, ; 


Car of Com- 


h 


Pitt3rbaTffH, 


ifelO 


IBl 


im 


Worn oat. 


Catumbu?} 


I 


N&T*- OrJeana^ 


lew 


4£a 


1B34 


Wortiuut. 


Calhoun, 


A 


KfiQtaf^ky tlvLf 


1819 


130 


1^44 


Worn tittt- 


CuraEifrlanf^r 


h 


PiStsburgh^ 


1&19 


•24a 


18^5 


VVuf [i out. - 


CftlumbiDr 




Cim^^innaii, 


lii^Jfl 


aa» 




BurJit. 


ChorakiM?, 


A 






135 




Bariit 


CuQgTt^BS, 




Wh^elin-, 


IP29 


m 




Worn o£(l. 


■Cunfif Ti 


I 


JjOULffvilfe, 


1P20 


110 




WoTrt "Ui. 


Ootion rlsnt. 








laa 




Uat at Mobile. 


Columbus, 


h 


Phtftlmf^h, 


1^ 


*J0 




Bank. 


Cn.k(t[iniEi, 


h 


Cincinnati, ' 


\fn4 


371 






GaraliE'r, 


I 


do. 


lim 


T80 


1H3J 


Warn Dtit. 


CJlinlon^. 


f, 


do. 


im 


132 


JN31 


Wurn *j*>*. 


CamvnDT 


h 


do. 


133.1 


'320 


im 


Wfrni out. 


OnlurnliiK, 


I 


do. 


\m5 


$00 


\m 


Soafged. 


Cotton Plant, 






1^ 






- 


Court lui!ii. 




CEftdnfiQt], 


Ic^ 


SIS 






Cinciimatj, 


k 
h 


do. 


leetj 


lUi 
17:1 


1831 


guak by S. B. HiiBtrtw- 


Cotamerce, 


h 


Pjuahurfb, 


iPM 


18ft 


1830 


Wora ant. 


Crtukder^ 


i 


F>4-d'kfbnrj»b, 


\8SU 


37fl 


1S3« 


SuEifc 


Catawbn^ 


k 


Sihtir crpyk. 


.1830 


170 






ClH?»ftpMt0, 




Big Born?. 


1H37 








Cloo[i»irttt 


h 


NtfW Albany, 


IBSd 


150 






Ch-iterioili. 


A 


ilo. 


ies8 


3M) 






Cumberland, 


A 


Pittabiifgh, 


1836 


100 


1831 


gunk^ 


C^T of Com- 


k 


VV"Mt Port. 


1527 


J50 


1833 


Sunt. 


KLtirceT 
Citiien, 


h 


Pitltburgh, 


1520 


la) 




Suctk. 


Const itution, 


A 


ClnokpDti, 


1S30 


300 






Cedat BrqiM^h, 


h 












CtoTa^ 


A 


Pittffbur^rli, 


1B2D 


140 






Corwiirf 
OoBfJer, 


A 
A 


Cjncinnati, 




131 
100 


J1835 


Warn bttt. 


Chieftain, 
Cottosi PlMt, 


A 
A 


\*n» Albttnj-, 
Cmcinnliti, 


1830 
1830 


130 


lS3a 


Barnt ftt New Qrlv^p. 


CincirtttnUftii, 


A 

f 


do. 
do. 


IKJO 
1830 


31.1 
Q3t3 


18^ 


Worn out. 


CijtboTt, 


A 












Carrol ton. 


k 


Pitt-burgi, 


1831 


IM 






Colatnbiii. 


A 


do. 




hW 






ClurleitOTiT 


A 


Bi9 B^Aj. 


lEOt* 


w 






Coiiveyance^ 
Cuiii|faiiion* 
CobfKir, 


A 
A 
A 


CinrlncaU, 
Piitibartbp 


1831 
1831 
1831 


100 
160 


le^ 


WdTnaQl. 


Cho«tAW, 


h 


do. 


1831 


13S 




^ 


Choiftpefttft, 


k 


MatJBtte. , 


1831 

1 









w 
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Ktiatib 


Whera bunt. 




f 


rr 


Hflw deitreyed. 




PLttabuTgh, 


l^J^ 


179 




• 


Ckmahooclioo, A 


1-incitinJiti, 


1833 


100 






CamUno, A > 


FHTBhurffh, I 


teas 


00 


1634 


Sunk. 


Cnwk^ A 1 


7nmberrtl rl^er 


1!^ 


171 




Worn imt. 




3tcubenvillei^ 


l^M 


140 






Mew AlbflTiy, 


lB3i> 


ISO 






Cnipmn, 4 


Crncmnati, 


1^^ 


2m 






Che m plain. h 


Aufaala, 


\m 


1U0 


leai 


Btuik,t«ldwBuIj»u«. 


ChosicT, A' 


PiitsburifhH 


ISK 








ChajleitaH, A 


CindtTinilJ, 


1S31 








CartillmiH A 


BeavGT, 


]HM> 








CavnUiir, A 


Riptej, 


ipas 








('hTcktivaw. h 


Pittsburgh, 


ISK 








Cftyngit, A 


do. 


1833 








Clinion. A 


Wlapdlngt 


leas 






Wommrt- 


CUaucclldr^ h 


Shaa»e(own, 


Jt533 








CQmprutniiH?^ ft 


Lt^niivilh?, 


JliQSS 






- 


CfaBrnpion, h 


Bridj^jior^ 


11^ 






' 


CutoU ft 


Fnrutnt^tith, 


im 








CeTPa, S 


Rrownsvi^la, 


i«3a 








Citisnn, h 


Ricboa^nd^ 


iKta 




1931 


Sunk. 


Ciludonia, h 


H.ipbj', 


ii33 








GKoctftw, 


i*itiibari^iit 
Brdwnaville, 


IS33 


130 






ConBOTt.^ fr 


1832 


13ft 


1832 


Bank, 


CfltnlmiiJ. A 


Ci^ieinnatif 


1&90 


iM» 


ie33 


BuDk. 


Ciim.bi*rl[inJp h 


PlLtJiburffh, 


IHBT 


1^ 




Wurncmt. 


Comniflrce; A 


do. 


I^>1 


170 






Cyentt, A 


Cincinnati, 


1634 


77 






do. 


le^ 


15a 






Cltiibt>Tnr?, Jl 


Pittabur^b, 


IKa^ 


:h7 






Deepaich, 


flrownsvil]?. 


iai7 


7.7 


rF-20 


Worn onL 


DulnhiD, k 
DoWiuClinUttirA 


Pituburgb, 


181M 


116 


1H:^ 


Wiirnoui- 


do. 


laaij 


^JJU 


16'^ 


WonrOTl- 


Biecalur, A 


BirQwn>ivJU{>. 


IgM 


113 




3 Link, * 


Diima, h 


BmshCiPGh. 


laas 


100 


1P33 


3unk. 


Selawarc, A 


PiltfbQrgb, 


182fi 


lOtJ 


m'w 




BolphlD, h 


Aiirorn, 


leas 


fN) 




DBjtfopd. 


DoD ioAn, 1 


LDi^invilte, 


1831 


lOO 






Dalphiu, h 


PuTtMinQiitb, 


Ipsa 


iia 


1^13 


ilarat; iwlQw Wlie^lins^. 


DoTP, ft 


Kttsburirh, 


1N31 


100 






DttTi 1 W^ibstar, ft 


Cincinnati^ 


19*31> 


?^\ 


lecti 


VV(nn flot. 


Delpbiiie, h 


do. 


jeafi 


m: 


ie33 


Bainl. 


I>over» ft 


Cumberland R. 


id:^2 


2(K» 
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Newport, 
Frankfort, • 
New Richmond, 
St. Louis, ■ 
Grave Creek, 
Big Sandy, . 
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Licking River, 
Zanesville, • 
Salt River, - 
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Rockville, 
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2«e jm«or£t<mr4fiAe ahan to tis $aenU States in lekich SteamboaU are^milt 

for the Western waters, are nearly as follows : 

Ohio,. - • • . - 336 Virginia, --...» 

Penn^lvama, . - , . sie Tennessee, • • . - 3 

Keuttacky, 56 Otherplaoes, , . . . ', 
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^94 TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

CHATTER XUi. 

Trade and Co^^Ilerce. 

After the view that we have given of the vast extent of 
the western plain, the great magnitifde and variety of its 
resources, and the remarkable facilities for commercial 
intercourse afforded by its numerous rivers, it may be al- 
moi^t superfluous to remark that its business operations are 
valuable and widely ramified. Yeyt it is impossible to at- 
tempt any thing beyond general observations on this iate- 
Vesting subject, as the details would be too numerous to be 
crOjWded into a single volume. From the number of steam 
bo^ts which we have shewn to be. in the employ of the 
mercantile community, some inference may be drawn, in 
relation to the magnitude of the capital invested ; but any 
calculation niade from these data alone, would fall far short 
of the truth, and woulti afford an inadequate idea of the 
vtirious resources, of a country whose superficial liftiits are 
estimated by thousands of miles, nvhose population is 
counted by millions, and whose inhabitants are unsurpassed 
in iijdustry, enterprise, and. intelligence. The changes 
are ^ rapid as to mock any attempt to catch the features 
of the landscape, or to follow up the gigantic stridcjs of 
moral and physical improvement. While this work ha3 
been passing through the press fifty steam boats have 
been launched into' our waters, and already our list is de- 
fective to that amount. • • 

Eight years ago the ground on which Chicago stands 
could have been purchasetj, for a sum which is* now de- 
manded for a front of six feet on one of Ae streets of that 
town. . ♦ 

About the same time the author was offered a lot in 
Alton, fox Jive dollars, which is now probably worth two 
Jhoueand dollars. 
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In 1830 a consignment of goods for <* Beardsfown» Illi* 
nois," was landed by mistake at Shauneetown, in the same 
state, where they remained for some tilne, because it was 
not known where Beardstown was. They had heard of 
Beard's ferry, on the Illinois tiver, and knew its exact po- 
«itioi^, and were not a little surprised to hear that a. town 
had suddenly started into existence, between which and 
St. Louis several steam boats were regularly plying, be- 
fore even its name was known to the people residing on 
the shores of the Ohio. i 

The, important cities of the west are Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, Nashville, Detroit, and St. Louis— -yet 
there are fifty other towns, in a prosperous conditi<m, 
which are considered as rivals of those we have named, 
by their inhabitants, who would doubtless feel indignant, 
at the exclusion of their nam6s from the above list. But 
it is notour object to draw comparisons; and as we are . 
not writing a gazetteer, we cannot enumerate the various 
commercial points of this region, nor speak of the advan« 
tages of each. . 

The cities above mentioned are those of the first class, 
but a l^ge number of towns are rising rapidly into impor- 
tance, and already enjoying a liberal share of the trade of 
the west. We shall not enumerate these, as we could not 
do justice to all, and would be unwilling to give ofience 
by omitting smy which might be deserving of notice. 

Pittsburgh and Cincinnati are the niost important man- 
ufacturing towns< At these places chiefly, steam-boats 
are built, and engines* made for a variety of plirposes. 
Some idea of the vastamount of machinery manufactured 
at those points, maybe formed from the facts, that* steam 
mills for grinding wheat are now becoming scattered over 
the whole west— that steam machinery is used very 
generally in the prepatation of cotton and sugai^— and that 
it is rapidly taking the place of water and horse power, 
in various branches of manufacture. At these places are 
X 
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ttbo madev akiost s£ of the heaver wtioles, .idncli &r!ft& 
Meated^fromiron. Froqitfa^wc^dip^tii^vsstTegUMur 
which indndd a dozen itate«^ «re auppHod with wagmmt 
earti»plougfas, harness, and aU fiuming unjf^eaieiita-^w^ 
<^airt and cabinet wo^l of eveiy deflcrtptiofi--^wi^ tin 
wvie-^'-With printing pfenes and typef-*^wtth aaddleiy, 
idioea, and hats^^^with a largeamomit of fooofcs^^andif^kfa 
a Tariety of other artieksv 

In the states of Kentneky, Tensesaee, a^ Mifisonri, 
but little is .manufactured, because the 4aY6S) who are 
the only laborers, do not possess the kind of ingenuity, 
necessary to make them valuaible'ineehaaiics. In Kentucky 
diere are manufactories of hen^n bagging, tobacco, and 
whiskey, and in Tennessfee are valuable iron weeks. 
Farther south the industry of the several states is aimosi 
entirely devoted to the production of Cotton and Sugar ; 
and the vast supplies of manufactured articles needed for 
a wealthy, energetic, and highly refined community, aire 
drawn ftota more northern latitudes. They import all Ihmr 
machinery, their tools, their furniture, and alai^eportien 
of aH that they wear, or eat Of these ^Emiense supplies 
Pittsburgh and €incinnati>fariiii^tiiegfei^rpoFtion--4-4Mtt 
not the whole. The country lying around the head of the 
Ohk>, of which Pittsbmrgh may^be considered as the cen- 
tre, and the commercial metropolis, posses^s an incalea- 
lable amount of the faoifitids for maniifacturin|c, i^uch as 
timber, coal, waler power, and raw materials, while it oc- 
cupies a commanding positicm at the head of navigatioii. 
Brownsville, Wiiliamsport, Elizabe&town, Economy-, 
Beaver, Steubenv^ti, and a 'wsm^ber of oliier 4owds^ are 
actively engaged in manufactures^ and eonuibqte *^ the 
werifli of Pittsbuifh. : 

. As we descend the Ohio; the ebmrtry beccnnei ihoro 
fetitile, and its agricuiftmd ptodu^ aiMndant. Wheeiiag 
t&0 FitftAmrgh, derive itshusisiess, partiy ^ommamifae^' 
tunes, partly ^tixtk traensportaitieit ef jnerchandi«e 4toa 
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Mtt lot west, wd pehljr fion oQnupMroe; bi^ between 
tluit pbee and Gineiansiiy'the towna, suck a» Maurietliik 
Portfmouth and Ma^Ptville, ivre more engaged ia the ahip^ 
meat of produce thaR ia mechaiocal einploymenta^ ' 

Loiti«?ille,. Na^TiUe, add St Iiouis, have no maaufac*^ 
Iwres wortiiy of being so^ttoned ia comparuioii with thoa» 
of Pittabturgk and Cinoinnati; but thi9 remar)^ 19 not 
made invidiously, or as affording any ground for the infer- 
ence^ which casual iobs^rveis have often drawn, that the 
former cities possess less wealth or enterprise. It shewa 
simply that tlwir industry is directed in diiSferent channds. 
They are sltogetbei^ commercial, and their wealth is em- 
ployed in the interchange, of the various commodities 
which enter into the traffic of Ais vast regions— chiefly ia 
the importation of merch^dise firom New Orieans, and 
the eastern cities, and the i^pment of western produee 
to the southern and Atlantic mar]cets* 

It is a question often discuflsed, and which we eball not 
attempt to s^tle, whieh of these cities is peemineat ia 
wealth and business. The dispute is unprofitable, and it 
ia to be Hoped that it may remain undeci^d ; for there is 
no sober or praetieal view of the question, in which they 
can be considered as rivals. Neither of tiiem can by its 
gcowA overshadow another, or drain its resources. Sep- 
atated by wide ttacts of country, and each the centre of 
a vast circle, daily aagmentiI^' in population, we em 
soaroely imagine any aeries of ^events which can change 
the relations of these qities to the whole country or to 
each oth». Rabidly as they are advancing, their growth 
bears no pvc^rtioa to that whieh must take place in the 
■egiens. areuad them, lof which they are respectively the 
marts ; and smaller places of business are becoming es« 
tsWskedy to Ji^ly the wants of the country—- but stiU 
tributary to the iargev. cities, which form the ailetial 
' channek of our eommewe^ and whose prospierity is eqasil* 
ly esstnlial to ^ wimle Qeuatvy* and to aidj, JDther« 
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In selecting a few facts in relation to tiie business of Ciit'» 
cinnati) for the purpose^of illustrating the general subject 
before us, it i^ not intended to give prominence to this ci- 
ty in preference to the others. W% collect our facts here 
because this is the place of our residence, and the data 
are more readily obtained, than similar details respecting- 
distant places ; nor can we discharge this part of our task 
better than by extracting. the following remarks from an 
interesting article written by Benjamm Drake Esquire of 
this city, and published in the Western Monthly Magazine, 
• ** Cincinnati is built upon an elevated and beautiful 
plane, on the north bank of the Ohio river, in latitude 30^ 
6' 30". From the junction of the Alleghany and Mononga-: 
hela rivers, following the meanders of the Ohio, it iir dis- 
tant 455 miles« and from the union of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi, 604 miles. Over kmd it is dis^mt from 
Columbus, the capital of the state, 110 miles: from 
Sandusky City, 200 miles ; firom Indianapolis, 120 miles; 
from Frankfort, 85 miles; from Nashville, 270 miles ; from 
Natchez, 680 miles ; from New-Orleans, 860 miles ; from 
St. Louis, 350 miles;, from Louisville, 105 milis; from 
Baltimore, 518 miles ; from Philadelphia, 617 miles ; from 
Washington City, 600 miles; from New-York, by theway 
of Lake Erie, 900 miles ; and from Charleston, 600 miles. 
The valley in which Cincinnati, Newport and Covington 
are built, is about 12 miles in circumference. The Ohio 
river enters this valley on the east, and passes out on the 
west side. The southern half of it is bisected by Lick- 
ing river, which disembogues itself into the Ohio oppo- 
site Cincinnati, separating the towns of Newport and 
Covington. The upper plane on which Cincinnati is 
built, is 640 feet above tide water at Albany, and 26 feet 
below the level of Lake Erie; Low water mark in the Ohtoy 
at this point, is 432 feet above tide water at All>any,^end 13^ 
feet below Lake Erie. The shores of the Ohio at this.point» 
afford good landing for boats at aU seasons of the year* 
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** la 1836 thiB manu&ctunng; industrj of Cinciiuiatif 
alone^ amountect^ according to aa accurate statistical ex* 
aminatioi^ to 1,800,000 dollars, ia a population of 16,230 
persoiifik At that time 'there were not more than fifteen 
steam engines employed in manufactures in the city. 
There are now . upwards of 50 in successful operation, 
besides four or five in Newport and Covington. More 
than 100 steani engines, about 240 cotton gins, upwards 
of 20 sugar mills, and 22 steam-boats— many of them of 
the largest size — ^have been built or manufactured in Cin- 
cinnati, during the year 1835. If then, in the year 1826, 
with a population of but 16,230, the manufacturing in^ 
dustry of Cincinnati was 1,800,000 dollars, it is perfectly 
safe, with the facts before uft, to place the productive in- 
dustry for the year 1835, of Cincinnati, Newport, and 
Covington, with their population of 35,000 souls at 
5,000,000 of dollars. The truth is that Cincinnati and 
her sister towns, are mainly indebted to their manufactures 
for the steady and onward prosperity which marks their 
career. Fortun£U;ely they have but few, if any, overgrown 
manufacturing est^bHshments, but a large number of small 
ones, confided to individual enterprise and personal super- 
intendence. These are distributed among all classes of 
the population, and produce a ^eat variety of articles 
which minister to the wants, the comforts and luxuries, f^ 
the people in almost every part of the Mississippi valley. 
In truth, with the exception of Pittsburgh, there is no 
city in the West or Sou^ that, in its manufactures and 
manu&cturing capabilities, bears any approach to Cincin- 
nati and her associate towns^ 

" The region inseparably connected with, and depen- 
dent upon Cincinnati, Newport and Covington, as their 
ipreat commercial and manufactimng mart, embraces the 
country bordering on the two Miami rivers, the eastern 
portion of Indiana, and the adjoining parts of Kentucky, 
including the vsdle); of Licking river. It may be estima- 

x2 
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ted to contain 10,000^000 acres of land» having within 
itself the capabilities of sustaining 4,000,000 of inhabi* 
tants. This rich and salubrious region is traversed by 
the Ohio, Licking, and Great andXittle Miami rivers, M 
of them navigable to some extent, and the two last emi- 
nently adapted to manufacturing purposes. It is a region, 
which produces abundantly wheat, com, barley, h<9ps, oats, 
hemp, tobacco, horses, mules, sheep, cattle and hogs, to 
say nothing of the various mineral products,' wfaic^ lie 
breath the soil, and the fine timber which rests Upon it. 

'' The progressive increase of population in Cincinnati 
will appear ^m the following table. In 1810, there 
were 2,320 inhabitants — ^in 1813, there were 4,000— -in 
1810, there were 10,000-^n 18^4, there were 12,016, 
— ^in 1826, there were 16,230— at the present time, it may 
be safely placed at 31,000. If to this be added the pop- 
ulation of Newport and Covington, the aggregate popula- 
tion will equal 35,000. 

" For the want of the proper commercial regulations, 
the exports and imports from this point, annually, cannot 
be given with entire accuracy . At the close of the year 
1826, the writer of this atticle, by a laborious examina- 
tion, ascertained that the exports of that year were 
about 1,000,000 of dollars in value. A similar enquiry 
induced him to place the exports of 1832 at 4,000,000. 
For the year 1835, he feels no hesitation in placing them 
at 6,000,000, or upwards. This estimate is based upon 
the following facts and considerations. 

" The general growth and prosperity of the city and 
surrounding country for the last few years ; the increasing 
amount of tolls on the Miami canal ; the enlarged num- 
ber and variety of manufacturing establishments in Cin- 
cinnati, Newport and Covington, within the last four 
years ; the arrival in Cincinnati during the greater part of 
the year 1835 of fifty stages and sixty mails per week ; 
the steam-boat aifrivals at our quay, for the last year, be* 
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tng 2,237 ; th^ receipt during the same period in this ci- 
ty of 90,000 barrels of flour, and 55,000 barreb of 
whiskey ; and finally from the fabt that„ in the winter of 
1832-3, there were 85,000 hogs slaughtered in Ginein* 
nati — ^in 1833-4, somethi^g rising 123,000— *while in 
1834-5, (the whole of which, with those brought to this 
place in wagons and by the canal, went into the exports 
of the past year,) the number was 162,000. If from 
these we turn to ^e manufactures for the same period, 
embracing 22 steam-boats, 100 steam engines^ 20 sugar 
mills, 240 cotton gins, besides the varied products of (wr 
coun^ss factories in iron, wood, cotton, leather, hemp, 
oil, lumber, furs, <&c. <S^c., it is perfectly obvious that the 
exports from Cincinnati, Newport and Covington,' for the 
year 1835 have been above, rather than below, 6,000^000 
of dollars. 

*' It is to be borne in mind, that Cincinnati, Newport 
and Covington have attained their present population, 
commerce and manufactures, without the aid of any work 
of internal improvement, but that of the Miami canal, and 
two Macadam turnpikes, one running sixteen miles to- 
wards Columbus, and the other twelve miles towards 
Lebanon. Let us now see what improvements of this 
kind are projected or actually in progress, the completion 
of which will directly and powerfully aid in their growth. 
1. The extension of the Miami canal from Dayton to the 
Maumee Bay, a part of which will be completed early in 
the ensuing summer. 2. A Macadam turnpike from 
Chillicothe to Cincinnati, a part of which Is under con- 
tract. 3. The continuation of the Cincinnati, Columbus, 
andWooster, and the Cincinnati, LebanoA and Springfield 
turnpikes, portions of which have already been construc- 
ted. 4. The Cincinnati and Haurrison turnpike, leading 
to the boundary line between Ohio and Indiana, a distance 
of twenty miles, which will be completed early in the 
present year, and hereafter continued to Brookville, Indiana. 
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6. A. Macadam tazBp&fii from. vGoTiagfam ta Geoi|;!etoirA 
and LeziagtMi, whieh is now conatroctiag. 6. A tansl, 
the conatnietion ot whidi k akeady audioiixadf frmn the 
aanroea of Whhe Water, to Lawiencolnirg, crossing the 
line between Ohio and Indiana into the county of Ham*- 
ihon, and thence brandling to tiiis citj. 7. The rail- 
road now making from Lawreneebaig, twenty miles west 
of Cineinnatiy to Indianapohs, and the rail-road already 
authorised, to connect Lawrencebnrg with tins city. B, 
The extension of the Gnmberland road throogh Ohio and 
Indiana, crossing the Miami canal, and the routes of sev- 
eral of the tnnipikes already enumerated^ as they tfirerge 
to the north, from this city. 9. The ra'd-road running 
from this place up the valley of the Littte Miami, and 
branching at Todd's fork, one track passing on to Xenia, 
and connecting with the Mad-river and Sandusky r9il-road, 
(now constructing) at Springfield, and the other stretching 
nmth-eastwardly to Columbus, and thence to Lake Erie, 
at Cleveland* And finally, the great rail-road between 
this city and Charleston, the most magnificent and im^ 
portant public work that has yet been projected in onr 
comitry. This road stretching through the states of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and South Carolina, with branch- 
es passing off into Georgia. and North Carolina^ in the 
south, and in the north sending a branch to LouisviUe, and 
another to Maysville, with the main track connecting at 
this point with the rail-roads running from Cincinnati to 
Indianapolis, and from Cincinnati to Sandusky and Cleve- 
land on the lake, and sdso with the Miami canal, must of 
itself exert a degree of influence upon the fiitore destiny of 
Gindnnati, Newport and Covington, that it is difficult to 
a]^reciate. 

^* These are workaof internal improvement that are ^- 
ready begua orprojeeted. They are all practicaUe*— 
they will all be executed in less than six years from this 
ttme«> The most difficult, expensive, and at first view 
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unlikely to be accomplished, is that from the valley of 
the Ohio to the souiheni seaboard, yet we find that in less 
than five months from the time when public attention was 
first called to it, in this city, the states of South and North 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ohio, are 
dive to its speedy execution. And who can doubt that 
the people of these powerful, enlightened and prosperous 
states, will accomplish within a few years a work, which 
will bestow upon them in all coming time, so rich a har- 
vest of social, political, and pecuniary blessings ? 

" Fully to comprehend the influence which these vari- 
ous ^rks will exert upon- Cincini\ati, Newport, and 
Covington, it should be borne in mind that these places 
are near the centre of the largest and most fertile grain- 
growing region in the world ; that these works of inter' 
nal improvement, will traverse this district in a manner 
calculated to concentrate at this point, an immense amount 
of business ; that in connection with this grain-growing 
region are exhausilesis beds of iron, salt, coal, and other 
valuable nnnerals ; that the climate is salubrious, and the 
temperament of the people active, ingenious and enter- 
prising. The careful examination of these things cannot 
fail to convince the most skeptical that Cincinnati, New- 
port, and Covington, will enjoy continued and rapid ad- 
vancement in wealth and population. 

'^ Thus far the physical causes that are supposed to be 
operative in building up this city, have been principally 
considered. There are others ^at should not be over- 
looked. By recurrmg to the habits, taste, and moral and 
intellectual culture of the population of Cincinnati— the 
number of their literary, scientific, and benevolent insti- 
tations-^their industry and enterprise — ^their quiet and 
orderly observsoioe of the laws and municipal regulations, 
it will be found that these important elements in the pro- 
gress and permanent prosperity of a city, are strong, 
varied, and in active o{»eratioD« 
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<^ W« caanol elose thk article witiboni commeii<Hiig fte 
tnCe and arehiteetural skills that have been put in requkd^ 
tm, ia ike cpnatructicui of both our public and private 
fattildings^ within the laat few year9« Among Ike one 
hvndred and fifty hoiieee erected in Cincinnati, during the 
year 1885, there are many which would, in these partic- 
iiltfa, do credit to any city in the Union. Thisis moire 
particularly true of a number of warehouses— of St. P^iul's 
dmrch— of Ihe two banking hcmses on Third street**** 
and the ten or twelve edifices for the use of the common 
selM>ols, all of which are large, commodious and elegant, 
and contribute in a high degree to the adornment iff our 
hcantiful city. 

'' Fii^dlly, it may be said, that Cindnnati yields to na 
eitf in the Union in the inducements which she presents 
to a residence within the noble amphitheatre of hills that 
•urrounds her. This is true in regiod to the intelligence, 
and refinement of. society, the necessaries, comforts, and 
luxuries of li£&; the moral and religious diameter of 1^ 
pc^ulaticm.: it ia true in regard to the field which she 
presents for industry and enterprise in ooHuneroe and 
manu&ctures ; it is true in regard to the opportunities ehe 
preaenta to ,4he capitE^ist, for safe and profitable invest- 
ments in real estate- On these points investigation ia 
ch{|llenged, especially the latter ; for it is confidently aa** 
aerted that real estate^ at the present time, is lower in 
valu^, in Cincinnati, NewpvMrt, and Covington, than any 
city of the Union, whosc^ population, business, and per- 
manmt local advantages, areof oerrespondingmagxdtiiSe. 
Tbisaingle fact provea, iAcottte«tibly^ that in the present 
prosperity of. thesfe places^ there is nothing factitioiMi^ but 
that it ie the natural reiult of those numerous indestru^- 
Ue moral aad;physioiilcausesi which, befi»e die year 18W» 
w31 give to- Cincinnati and her associate towns, 100»CIOO 
aetiv«» educated and enter|mitng citisens*" 
We shall now place before the rfederiwie very intarp 
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^ tsbnlar $ttteinent8, whicli have been carefully earn* 
piled, and may be relied upon as accurate, and which shew, 
BOt only the amount and variety of articles shipped from 
the western states to New Orleans, but the gradual in- 
ctemse from 3rear to year. 

These tables afford a most remarkable exhibition of 
the industry of this region, and when we recollect that 
we are contemplating the commerce of a country the 
wbole of which was a wilderness forty years ago, and 
the greater part of which has not been settled by white 
inhabitants half that period, the mind is lost in wond^. 
Tet they shew but a portion of our wealth: Vast quan- 
tities of the produce of our soil are carried from the 
shores of the northern lakes to New York — another por- 
tion finds its way to Philadelphia by the Pennsylvania 
canalr— while immense numbers of horses and cattle are 
driven across the mountains by the various roads, leading 
to Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, and other Atlan^^ 
tic cities. We have before us the statement of a gen- 
tleman, residing in Kentucky on the road leading towards 
South Carolina^— «a route comparatively unknown to <he 
great mass of the American people-^^md never enumer- 
ated among the channels of trade^ — shewing the quantity 
of live stock that passed his door, for tHe southern market 
in the year 1835. In that year there passed from Ken- 
tucky, by this one road,, by the house of Mr. James 
Renfro, the following number of animals : 



Horses - - . - 
Mules - . • . 


1*951 i P^°^' ^' "* *°^®' 


^33,360 


StaUedbeef- - . 


' 2*485 do do do 


104,370 


Shoats - . . . 


• 3,887 do do do' 


18,000 


Sheep - . - . 


1,320 do do do 


5,280 


Hogs - - - - 


• 69,187 do do do 


1,037,802 



#1,698,812 
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EXPORTS OF COTTON 



Dram ihe New Orkana marhd^for the last nine years, commendng 
Id of October, and ending 30th Sq)tember, 
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5173 3:MO 


BalLimDre, 


474:V 


If! J 4 


5750 


1580 


1164 


2744 


3ia5 


3053 


1733 


PoftamouEli, - 


^760 


334a 


55!J3 














CO^JUtWlAC, - 


34G5 


5^ 


303 


1138 


469 


133J 


m 


310 




TOTAIr^ 


4072501 


T5fi4UG 


*246et 


351630 


M7040 


iMJMSf 


mam 


251094 3fH557 



RECAPITCLATiaN. 



]§05t4 
7837a 
12953 
5095 
4101- 



O. BklTAIH, . 
FKA.NOX, . . 
N. OF EUKOPK, 
B. OF EVftOPB, 
COAITWXSk, ' . 

TOTAL- 



285607 
82902 



1090 
042S3 



203365 

78138 

4423 

5752 

64728 



407220 



223374 
60913 
2911 
2400 

135066 



35640Q 



434684 



190892 

93446 

4913 

1923 

56116 



351800 



267949 



142546 

664S5 

8215 

1379 



304848 



193539 
60101 
9979 

66763 



1169181101904 

63760 32834 

4500 773 

137 

66Q09 0904S 



251924K 
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EXPORTS OF TOBACCO 



From New Orkam^for the last Mn€ yean^ commending lit of 
Ottober, and ending 30<A Septemher. 



s 




HQH S 


, OF TOBACCO 


■ 






DS 


c* 


^ 


6 


oi 


cc 


t^ 


^ 


i£^ 


wmTHWt 


^ 


*? 


cc 1 


09 


=? 


=? 


^ 


^ 


=? 




w 


*H 


^ 





c/) 


^ 


tt 


in 




EXPORTED. 




3490 


00 

— i 
~2B31 




K 

■^ 


1-^ 


1^ 


2 


#-i 


Livetpool, . 


Bin 


SOI 


1392 


IIM 


1580 


1507 


Loiiilan, . , 


1433 


^i 


637 




I0ti3 


1532 






411 


Glmnow^, &c. 




















Ckivrest ^tc. » 


SUM 


fiOlS 


SBB3 


BTJ 


S684 


BI^D 


ISQS 


3f)0 


659 


Cork, . . . 


















34£ 


Belfast, . , . 


















36 


HELvre, . , . 


«0 


50a 


5fl 


335 


i^to 


i:-6 


540 






Boratflus, 


10 


70 


200 


110 


lUO 


24 H 


303 




]{! 


BlarsfiilleB; * 








7 






It* 




CO 


Nantz, . . . 


5 


















St.Valery. . 




















Cettp. £c Rouen, 




















Amfttcriiam^ . 


JH7' 


BflO 


6M 


1030 


17^ 


1S70 


12S5 


0W 




BotterdEim, &<c. 




4126 


seo 


m\ 


^1 










Flllflllillrf, . . 




















Bremen, . . 


21^9 


naci 


SJM4 


30S4 


liefl 


34M 


3271 


im 


137 


Antwierp, 4c, 


4^ 


3i& 




a 




2.'Jll 








BuiDbur^T - * 


im 


1431 


1S38 


05 


&.-S 


tl7H 


3,'>S 


m 


4ST 


Gottenbtirjr, . 


fcTfl 


737 ' 


235 


^2^ 


407 


55B 


'AM 


£50 


47S 


Gibraltar,^. 


134 






3U0 


145 


34[I3 


23a7 


15MJ3 


2106 


Spnidt ■ - - 
West Indies, . 


lea 


m 


Ii34 


52&7 


7W£ 








201 


8S 


375 


417 


1047 


m 


74fl 


430 


«3Q 


103 


Genoa, Ice. . 


lu 


1111 






143 


SO 








Omet porti, . 




5 


273 












30 


<iBifl 


766;i 


13{m!» 


7165 


5107 


D045 


{(322 


5043 


eoso 


BOPlflTl, . . 


3037 


260£ 


'mi 


331 Q 


713 


6^11 


9742 


3173 


\2m 


Proviflflncoj . 




1 








35 


351 


71 


3B4 


Ptlilfldelphta,. 


I^FIS 


90^ 


S103 


27(U 


1433 


2ia"i 


s.trri 


lasi 


1S3S7 


Baltimore, 


217 


4]e 


6^ 


530 


475 


740 


857 


70C 


las 


Poriaomuih. . 






43 














Coutwiic, . 


S45B 


1540 


1054 


203 


esfl 


334 


4B0 


421 


231 


TOTAL- 


23701 


32974 


!M95a 


28(Ee 


35491 


351U 


26570 


184^ 


ios4a 


RECAPITUL 


ATION. 


G. BaiTAiN, . 


4875 


8448 


6131 


1792 


4567 


5400 


3833 


1889 


3008 


Franoc, . . 


3£ 


i 57C 


358 


451 


33C 


882 


. 770 




76 


N. OF EUROPI, 


43» 


715: 


481i 


5161 


3732 


6626 


4183 


2661 


uos 


S. OF EUROPK, 


42. 


140: 


959- 


6644 


828£ 


4S94 


3763 


3599 


3590 


COA8TWI8E, . 


1404' 


r 1539S 


2134C 


\ 13980 


8674 


18509 


16032 


11331 


10073 


TOTAL^ 


- 2370^ 


I 38974 


3496£ 


J 2802£ 


25491 


3S111 


.26570 


18480 


16849 
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02 



(X> 



8. Boatf, 



Total,. 



Sloopf,. 



Schn. .. 



Brill,. 



Bhfpf,. 



8. Bo«ti. 



Total,. 



Bloopf,. 



Schn. 



Brigi,... 



Sbipi, . 



8. Boats, 



Total, 



^SIBSSSSSS^S 



sggsgsgsss^^s 



«0««0««0«"*"*O»«^^ 



s^si;;s^^s3$s(S( 
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Sloopt,. 



Schrff. . . 



Bri«B, .. 



Sloopi, . 
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TBAini A|n> COMMBBCa. 



Arivak^ Exporia and Stoch of Cotton and ,Tobaceo^ in the Port 
(fNew Orleamyfor iht last nint ytar^^rom \st cf October^ 
to-SOth Sepiember. 





COTTON. 




TOBACCO. 




YlARt. 


jirritO*. 


ExpoH». 


SUeks, 


Arri^als^ 


Exp»H». 


8t0€ks. 




Batet. 


JMn, 


Bdet. 


HM«.. 


Hbdc 


Hhdi. 


1835^-33 


410904 


407300 


9457 


23074 


33m 


1430 


1831-38 


349797 


356406 


7088 


30015 


32W4 


3357 


1830-31 


438876 


434684 


13607 


33706 


3496B 


6416 


1839-30 


363641 


351890 


9505 


33781 


28038 


9493 


183&-29 


369571 


267949 


5567 


29433 


35^1 


4239 


1827-28 


298042 


304848 


4365 


30234 


351H 


648 


1826-27 


337934 


329682 


11171 


.11704 


96570 


6443 


1835-26 


251983 


251934 


3030 


19385 


1B48I 


1862 


18M-3S 


906793 


904557 


3737 


18400 


16849 


1333 



Monthly arrivak ofFlour^ in the Port of New Orleans^ from Ut 
October to 30ih September, 1832-33, taken from the Books cf 
the Inspectors. 



October, bbl*. 7656 

November, *« 33366 

December, *< 81380 

January, •* 37954 

February •• 33360 

March, i . •• 34047 



April, bbb. 96059 

May, •« 23404 

June, •« 30998 

Jttly, " 9164 

August, *• 23893 

September. ** 12718 



THE END. 
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J. A. JAMES & CO/S PUBLICATIONS. 

BUTLER'S HISTORY OF KENTUCKY,— reviwd and enlarged 
edition, embracing all the information of that interesting country, 
from its en)loration and settlement by the whites, and their diffi- 
cultiesL with the Indians, to the close of the Ncnthwestem cam- 
paign, in 1813. 

THE HISTORY OP TEXAS,- or the Emigrant's, fanner'i^ and 
Politician's Guide to the character, climate, soil, and productions 
of that countiy; geographically arranged from personal observa- 
tion and ^perience. By D. B. EntvAUD, fonnerly Principal of 
the Academy, Alexandria, La.; late preceptor of Gonzales Semi- 
nary, Texas. With a MAP containing the latest grants. 

We cheerfully recommend this work to all onr readers, as containing a goodly 
portion uf necessary and raloable information. To the young its perusal will be 
more profitable than that of nine oat of ten c^the new thines constantljr teeming 
from the press of onr da^. The man of business will derive from it correct 



) better 

prepared to advise in reference .to the important (question,— Should thi Umitxd 
Statu purchasb Texas l—LoviatnUi Herald, 

We would recommend D. B. Edward's History of Texas to the Pablic as a 
valuable Book to <Ataitt information from in relation to that country .—7%0 XJnion. 

We would recommend D. B. Edward's History of Texas to the public, as being 
better calculated to ^veoonrect and minute information in regard to that country, 
upon which all eyes in North America are now turned with deep interest, thau 
any other work we hacnwiotL'^Indiawi Famur, 

SKETCHES OP WESTERN ADVENTURE ; Containing an 
account of the most interesting incidents connected with the SET- 
TLEMENT of the MTEST, from 1765 to 1794; toge&er with 
an Appendix. By Johit A. M^Clttetg. Second edition, revised 
and corrected by tiie author. With engravings. 

SHARl»E»S DIAMOND POCKET DICTIONARY.— A Dic- 
tionary of the English Language, containing all the Words in 6om- , 

' mon use, with their accentuation, and the orthography confcnrmable 
to that practised by the most apfnroved modem authors. 

This is a beautiful and useful little volume. ' A brief but distinct interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of every word is given with the orthography and accentua- 
tion. It has been prepared for the press with sound judgment and good ' mxc- 
ceu,—CineiwMti Daily ChuetU. 

THE AMERICAN MINSTREli, a selection of about Four Hun- 
dred of the most popular Songs, with music and a fine engraved 
Frontispiece. 

The American Minstrel is the title of a very handsomely printed and elegantly 
bound volume of 334 pages, comprising a ^election of the best and most popular 
songs, glees, duetts, choruses, 4bc. The work is compUed with care, and with 
regard to a chaste and refined taste, and will prove a valuable acquisition to the 
loren of melody, to wboin.we with pleasure commend it.— Z>ss7y bvtning Po$t, 



y Google 



/. dn James fy Co.^8 PubUcationa. 

Axaaag the muy song books recently pvt forth, we htve not looked into any 
which we think eo highly deBeryinr of public patronage, as the Americaa ." 
llinatrel. It oootaina '' a choice coUection of the most popular ioo^. glees, ' 
dnetts, choraaei," &c.— Many of the aonga ate set to moiiio, and row nist pob- 
liebed^ and aoTsral aonge that hare neter before been in print, are to oe found 
in it.— JIfadMOis Brnmer. 

THE PRACTICAL PRINTER'S ASSISTANT ; containing nu- 
merous Schemes of Imposition ; definite directions for making ^ 
Composition Rollers, Plans of laying Cases and many useful 
tables. By Theodore Ga%Lay. 

Above it the title of a very neatiy printed l^th of 134 rxtg««» wKich ia, in 
'some respects, one of the best contpilAiiipLkfl ov^^r offered w iha fr.miu It ia com- 
mended to printers by its cheapaesa (lud jKirtaLiiif:]^ ; wblie iif. fYiHiCtiQm, whitUi 
are applicable to every department c»r I hd budinefii, etb ntit. oVdrtfriU b]r matttrEi 
of no practical utility. SehemM of Impi^tUitrRt would, to ths leadf^t luiJeariiGd 
in the technicalities of the craiU aug^vn ol iraj^ue i^E& of some Ewiudler's radc 
mecum; but we can' assure all surL^ iLat Mr, Gazlny^a Kliem&aafQ iPcrfDc^Uy 
honest and well intended. They sliuw cvury vHt'iiJ moihfid tif impu^cig foruid, 
andajre accompanied by explanatioD«, vihkh aikl iu thiif f&Lue, Upon tli« whele> 
we commend wis hook to the profosdion, ai ons of i\K beat ^aideA liiey c&u pro^ 
cure, and believe Uiat they will fitid it n. very uaci^aJ ^aa^vitaju/— Cmfiitnati 
Daily Ooftte, 

The Practwal PriiUer*a Asfiatant—A new and useful book for the benefit of 
the craft, by our esteemed fellow citizen, Mr. Theodore Gazlav. This book is a 
complete substitute for what used to be called " the Printe^^s Grammar," and 
should be in pooession of every member of the craft.— I>a»7y Evening Post^ 

EUGENE ARAM, hj £. L. Bulwss in one and two vols, with 
engravings. 

SCOTTISH CHIEFS, in three vols, witii cuts. 

THE EXPEDITION OF HUMPHREY CLINKER, By T. 
Smoliet, M. D. in two vols. , 

COOK'S VOYAGES.— A Narrative of the Voyages round the 
. world performed by Ci^[»tain JAMES COOK ; with an account of 

his Life during the previous and intervening periods. In two vols. 

with cuts. 

LIFE AND ESSAYS OF DR. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN : 
Consisting of Essays humorous, mond and Hteiary ; together with 
his Life, written by himself | vnth a frontispiece. 

THE HISTORY OF ItlNALDO RINALDINI, Captain of 
Banditti ; translated from the German of Vulvius, by J. Hutkiet, 
Esq. In two vols, with cuts. 

UNITED STATES SONGSTER, a choice selection of about one 
hundred and seventy of the most popular Songs, as sung by cele- 
brated performers ; with cuts. ^* 
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